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CHAPTER XXXIII.—ONLY MR. BROWNLOW’S CLERK. 


TuerE was a pleasant bustle 
about the house that evening when 
the dogcart drove up. The sports- 
men had been late of getting in, 
and nobody as yet had gone to 
dress; the door was opened, and in 
the hall and about the broad door- 
steps pretty groups were lingering. 
Sara and her friends on their way 
up-stairs had encountered the gen- 
tlemen, fresh from their sport, some 
of whom had no doubt strayed to 
the sideboard, which was visible 
through the open door of the din- 
ing-room; but the younger ones 
were about the hall in their shoot- 
ing-dresses talking to the girls and 
giving an account of themselves, 
There was about them all that 
sense of being too late, and having 
no right to be there, which gives a 
zest to such stolen moments. The 
men were tired with their day’s 
work, and, for that matter, the 
ladies too, who, after the monotony 
of the afternoon and their cup of 
tea, wanted a little amusement; 
and there was a sound of talk and 
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of laughter and pleasant voices, 
which could be heard half wa 
down the avenue. They had all 
been living under the same roof 
for some days at least, and people 
get to know each other intimately 
under such circumstances, This 
was the scene upon which young 
Powys, still bewildered with de- 
light, alighted suddenly, feeling 
as if he had fallen from the 
clouds. He jumped down with a 
light heart into the bright reflec- 
tion of the lamp which fell over 
the steps, but somehow his heart 
turned like a piece of lead within 


-his breast the moment his foot 


touched : the flags. It grew like a 
stone within him without any rea- 
son, and he did not know why. 
Nobody knew him, it is true; but 
he was not a shy boy to be dis- 
tressed by that. He jumped down, 
and his position was changed. Be- 
tween him and Mr, Brownlow, who 
was so kind to him, and Jack, who 
was so hostile yet sympathetic, and 
Sara, whom he loved, — were 
L 
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unquestionable __ relations. But 
when he heard the momentary 
pause that marked his appearance, 
the quick resuming of the talk 
with a certain interrogative tone, 
“Who is he?” the glance at him 
askance, the sudden _ conviction 
rushed into his mind that all%the 
better informed were saying, “It is 
only his clerk”—and it suddenly 
occurred to Powys that there exist- 
ed no link of possible connection 
between himself and all those peo- 
ple. He knew nobody—he had 
no right to know anybody among 
them. He was there only by Mr. 
Brownlow’s indiscreet favouritism, 
taken out of his own sphere. And 
thus he fell flat out of his foolish 
elysium. Mr. Brownlow, too, felt 
it as he stepped out into the midst 
of them all; but his mind was pre- 
occupied, and though it irritated, 
it did not move him. He looked 
round upon his guests, and he said, 
with a smile which was not of the 
most agreeable kind, “ You will be 
late for dinner, young people, and I 
-am as hungry as an ogre. I shan’t 
give you any grace. Sara, don’t 

ou see Powys? Willis, send Mr. 

owys’s things up to the green 
room beside mine. Come along 
and I'll show you the way.” 

To say Sara was not much star- 
tled would be untrue; but she too 
had been aware of the uncomfort- 
able moment of surprise and dismay 
among the assembled guests, and a 
certain fine instinct of natural cour- 
tesy which she possessed came to 
her aid. She made a step forward 
though her checks were scarlet, an 
her heart beating loud, and held out 
her hand to the new visitor: “TI 

. am very glad to see you,” she said. 
Not because she was really glad, so 
much as because these were the 
first words that occurred to her. 
It was but a moment, and then 
Powys followed Mr. Brownlow up- 
stairs. But when Sara turned 
round to her friends again she was 
unquestionably agitated, and it ap- 

‘peared to her that everybody per- 

« ceived she wasso. “ How cross your 
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papa looks,” said one of them; “igs 
he angry ?—what have we done?” 
And then the clock struck seven. 
“Oh what a shame to be so late! 
we ought all to have been ready, 
No wender Mr. Brownlow is 
cross,” said another; and they all 
fluttered away like a flock of 
doves, flying up the _ staircase, 
Then the young men marched off 
too, and the pretty scene was sud- 
denly obliterated, and nothing left 
but the bare walls, and Willis the 
butler gravely surerintending his 
subordinates as they gave the fin- 
ishing touches to the dinner-table, 
The greater part of the company 
forgot all about this little scene be- 
fore five minutes had elapsed, but 
there were two or three who did 
not forget. These were Powys, 
first of all, who was tingling to the 
ends of his fingers with Sara’s 
words and the momentary touch of 
her little hand. It was but natural, 
remembering how they parted, that 
he should find a special meaning in 
what she said, and he had no way of 
knowing that his arrival was totally 
unexpected, and that she was taken 
by surprise. And as for Sara her- 
self, her heart fluttered any 
under the pretty white dress whic 

Madlle, Ange- 


was being put on. 
lique could not make out what it 
was that made her mistress so hard 


to manage. She would -not keep 
still as a lady ought when she is 
getting dressed. She made such 
abrupt movements as to snatch her 
long bright locks out of Angelique’s 
hands, and quite interfere with the 
management of her ribbons. She 
too had begun to recollect what 
were the last words Powys had ad- 
dressed to her. And she to say she 
was glad to see him! Mr. Brown- 
low had himself inducted his clerk 
into the green room, next door to 
his own, which was one of the best 
rooms in the house; and_his 
thoughts would not bear talking 
of. They were inarticulate, though 
their name was legion; they seemed 
to buzz about him as he made his 
rapid toilette, so that he almost 
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thought they must make them- 
selves heard through the wall. 
Things had come to a desperate 
pass, and there was no time to be 
biassed by thoughts. He had 
dressed in a few minutes, and then 
he went to his daughter. Sara at 
the best of times was not so rapid. 
She was still in her dressing-gown 
at that moment with her hair in 
Angelique’s hands, and it was too 
late to send the maid away. 

“Sara,” said Mr. Brownlow, very 
tersely, “you will take care that 
young Powys is not neglected at 
dinner. Mind that you arrange it 
8 ” 

“ Shall he take me in?” said Sara, 
with a sudden little outbreak of 
indignation which did her good. 
“T suppose you do not mean 
that ?” 

“T am speaking in earnest,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, with some offence. 
“T have put him in the green room. 
Recollect that I think nothing in 
the house too good for this young 
man—nothing. I hope you will 
recollect what I say.” 

“Nothing ?” said Sara, with a 
little surprise ; and then the instinct 
of mischief returned to her, and she 
added, demurely, “That is going a 
long way.” 

“It is going a very long way—as 
far asa man can go,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with a sigh—‘“ further than 
most men would go.” And then 
he went away. As for Sara, her 
very ears thrilled with the signifi- 
eance of his tone. It frightened 
her into her senses when perhaps 
she might have been excused for 
being partly out of them. If she 
was kind to Powys—as kind as her 
father’s orders required — what 
could he think ? Would he re- 
member what he had ventured to 
say ? Would he think she was 
giving him ‘“ encouragement ”? 
Notwithstanding this perplexity 
she allowed Angelique to dress her 
very nicely with her favourite blue 
ribbons and ornaments; and when 
she set out to go down-stairs, per- 
haps there was a little touch of 


Iphigenia in her air; but the 
martyrdom was not to call disagree- 
able. He was in the drawing- 
room when she went in. He was 
in a corner looking at photographs, 
which is the general fate of a poor 
man in a large party who knows 
nobody. Sara had a little discus- 
sion with herself whether it was 
her duty to go at once to Powys 
and take him under her protection. 
But when she looked at him—as she 
managed to do, so to speak, with- 
out looking—it became apparent to 
her that the young Canadian was 
too much a man to be treated with 
any such condescension ; he was 
very humble, very much aware 
that his presumption in lifting his 
eyes tothe height on which she sat 
was unpardonable ; but still, if she 
had gone to him and devoted her- 
self to his amusement, there is no 
telling what the results might have 
been. He was not one to take it 
meekly. The room gradually filled 
and grew a pretty sight as Sara 
made these reflections. The ladies 
came down like butterflies, trans- 
lated out of their warm close morn- 
ing dresses into clouds of vapoury 
white and rosy colour and sparkles 
of ornament like evening dew ; 
and the sportsmen in their knicker- 
bockers had melted into spotless 
black figures, relieved with patches 
of spotless white, as is the use of 
gentlemen. The talk scarcely be- 
gan again with its former freedom, 
for the moment before dinner is 
a grim moment, especially when 
men have been out all day and are 
hungry. Accordingly the black 
figures massed themselves well up 
about the fireplace, and murmured 
through their beards such scraps of 
intelligence as suit the masculine 
capacity ; while the ladies settled 
all around like flower borders, more 
patient and more smiling. Nobody 
took any particular notice of Powys 
in his.corner, except, indeed, Mr. 
Brownlow, who stood very upright 
by the mantelpiece and did not 
speak, but looked at Sara, sternly 
as she thought, and then at the 
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stranger. It was a difficult posi- 
tion for the young mistress of the 
house. When her father’s glance 
became urgent she called a friend 
to her aid—a young woman of a 
serviceable age, not young and not 
old—who happened to be good- 
natured as well. “He is a friend 
of papa’s” she said—“a great 
friend, but he knows _ nobody.” 
And, strengthened by this com- 
panionship, she ventured to draw 
near the man who, in that very 
room, not far from that very spot, 
had told her he loved her. He was 
looking at a picture—the same 
picture of the woman holding out 
bread to the beggar—and he was 
thinking, Should he ever have that 
bread ?—was it possible? or only a 
mockery of imagination? As Sara 
approached him the memory of 
that other scene came over her so 
strongly, and her heart began to 
beat so loudly, that she could 
scarcely hear herself speaking, “I 
want to introduce you to my friend 
Miss Ellerslie,” she said. “Mr. 


Powys, Mary—you will take her 


in to dinner.” And then she came 
to a dead stop, breathless with 
confusion. As for poor Powys, he 
made his new acquaintance a bow, 
and very nearly turned his back 
upon her, not seeing her for the 
dazzle in his eyes, This was about 
all the intercourse that passed be- 
tween them, until, for one minute, 
and one only, after dinner, when he 
found himself by accident close to 
Sara’s chair. He stood behind her 
lingering, scarcely seeing her, for 
she was almost hidden by the high 
back of the chair, yet feeling her 
all round him in the very air, and 
melted, poor fellow, into the languor 
of a sweet despair. It was despair, 
but yet it was sweet, for was he not 
there beside her? and though his 
love was impossible, as he said to 
himself, still there are impossibili- 
ties which are more dear than any- 
thing that can be compassed by 
man. As he stood, not venturing 
to say anything—not knowing, in- 
deed, what to say—Sara suddenly 
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turned round and discovered him, 
She looked up, and neither did she 
say anything; but when their eyes 
met, a sudden violent scorching 
blush flashed over her face. Was 
it anger, indignation, displeasure? 
He could not tell—but one thing 
was very clear, that it was recollec- 
tion. She had not forgotten his 
wild words any more than he had, 
They were tingling in her ears as 
in his, and she did not look at him 
with the steady look of indignation 
putting him down. On the con- 
trary, it was her eyes which sank 
before his, though she did not 
immediately turn away her face, 
That was all—and no rational 
human creature could have said it 
meant anything; but yet when it 
came to be Powys’s fate to address 
himself once more to the photo- 
graphs, he did so with the blood 
coursing through all his veins, and 
his life as it were quickened with- 
in him, The other people with 
whom she was intimate, who were 
free to crowd around her, to talk to 
her, to occupy her attention, were 
yet nothing to her in comparison 
with what he was. Between these 
two there was a consciousness that 
existed between no other two in the 
party, friendly and well-acquainted 
as they all were. The Canadian 
was in such a state of mind that 
this one point in the evening made 
everything else comparatively un- 
important. His companion at 
dinner had been kind and _ had 
talked to him; but after dinner, 
when the ladies left, the men had 
snubbed the intruder. Those who 
were near him had rushed into 
talk about people and places of 
whom he had no knowledge, as ill- 
bred persons are apt to do—and he 
had not found it pleasant. They 
had made him feel that his position 
Was an anomalous one, and the 
backwoodsman had longed in his 
heart to show his sense of their 
rudeness and get up and go away. 
But after he had seen Sara’s blush, 
he forgot all about the young 
fellows and _ their impertinence. 
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He was at the time of life when 
such a thing can happen. He was 
for the moment quite content with 
the photographs, though he had not 
an idea what they were like. He 
was not hoping anything, nor plan- 
ning anything, nor believing that 
anything could come of it. He 
was slightly delirious, and did not 
know what he was about—that was 
all. 

“Are you fond of this sort of 
thing?” Mr. Brownlow said, coming 
up. Mr. Brownlow : paid him an 
uneasy sort of attention, which 
made Powys more uncomfortable 
than the neglect of the others, for 
it implied that his host knew he 
was being neglected and wanted to 
make it up to him; “but then you 
should have seen all these places 
before you can care for them, And 
you have never been abroad.” 

“No, except on the other side 
of the Atlantic,” said Powys, with 
colonial pride: “and you don't 
seem to think anything of that.” 

“Ah, yes, Canada,” said Mr. 
Brownlow; and then he was so 
anxious to keep his young visitor in 
good humour that he began to talk 
solidly and heavily of Canada and 
its resources and future prospects. 
Mr. Brownlow was distrait, and not 
very well informed, and Powys had 
not the heart to laugh at Sara’s 
father even when he made mistakes, 
so that the conversation was not 
very lively between them. This, 
however, was all the amusement 
the stranger got on his first evening 
at Brownlows. The proposal to go 
there had thrown him into a kind 
of ecstasy, but this was all the 
result. When he got into his own 
room at night and thought it all 
over, an impulse of good sense 
came to his aid. It was folly. In 
the office at Masterton he was in 
his fit place, and nobody could 
object to him; but this was not his 
fit place. It might be uncivil and 
bad manners on their part to make 
him feel it, but yet the party at 
Brownlows was right. He had 
nothing to do there. If he could 
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think that Miss Brownlow’s heart 
had softened a little towards him, 
it was his duty all the more to 
deny himself and take himself out 
of her way. What had love to 
do between her and him? It was 
monstrous—not to be thought of. 
He had been insane when he came, 
but to-morrow he would go back, 
and make a stern end of all 
those dreams. These were Powys’s 
thoughts within himself. But 
there was a conversation going on 
about him down-stairs of a very 
different kind. 

When the company had all re- 
tired, Jack detained his father and 
his sister to speak to them. Jack 
was highly uncomfortable in his 
mind himself, and naturally he was 
in a very rampant state of virtue. 
He could not endure that other 
people should have their cakes and 
ale; and he did not like his father’s 
looks nor Sara’s, and felt as if the 
honour of his house was menaced 
somehow. He took Sara's candle 
from her after his father had 
lighted it, and set it down on the 
table. “The nuisance of having 
all these people,” said Jack, “is, 
that one never has a moment to 


one’s self, and I want to speak to 


you. I don’t mean to say any- 
thing against Powys, sir—nobody 
knows anything about him. Has 
he told you what he said to Sara 
when he was last here?” 

“Jack! how dare you?” said 
Sara, turning on her brother; but 
Jack took no notice of her beautiful 
blazing eyes. 

“Did he tell you, that you are 
so well informed ?” said Mr. Brown- 
low. If either of his children had 
been cool enough to observe it, they 
would have perceived that he was 
too quiet, and that his calm was 
unnatural; but they suspected 
nothing, and consequently they 
did not observe. 

“ He told me enough to make me 
understand,” said Jack; “and I 
daresay you've forgotten how young 
men think; and don’t suppose it’s of 
any conseqnence. Sara knows—— 
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If it was a mere nothing, I should not 
take the trouble,” added the exem- 
plary brother; “but,-in the circum- 
stances, it’s my duty to interfere. 
After what he said, when you bring 
him here again it is giving him 
licence to speak; it is giving him a 
kind of tacit consent She knows,” 
said Jack, pointing to his sister, 
who confronted him, growing pale 
and growing scarlet. “It’s as good 
as saying you will back him out; 
and, good heavens, when you con- 
sider who he is——” 

“Do you know who he is?” said 
Mr. Brownlow. He was very hard 
put to it for that moment, and it 
actually occurred to him to deliver 
himself of his secret, and throw his 
burden on their shoulders — the 
two who, in their ignorance, were 
thus putting the last touch of exas- 
peration to his ordeal. He realised 
the blank amazement with which 
they would turn to him, the indig- 
nation, the—— Ah, but he could 
not go any further. What would 
have succeeded to the first shock of 


the news he dared not anticipate— 
beggary probably, and utter sur- 
render of everything; therefore Mr. 
Brownlow held his peace. 

“T know he is in the office at 
Masterton,” said Jack—“ I know he 
is your clerk, and I don’t suppose 


he is a prince in disguise. If he is 
honest, and is who he professes to 
be I beg your pardon, sir, for 
saying so—but he ought not to be 
brought into my sister’s society, 
and he has no business to be here.” 

“Papa!” cried Sara, breathless, 
“order him to be quiet. Is it sup- 
posed that I can’t see any one with- 
out being in danger of — of— that 
any man whom papa chooses to 
bring is to be kept away for me? 
I wonder what you think of me? 
We girls are not such wretched 
creatures, I can tell you; nor so 
easily led; nor so wicked and proud 
—nor—— Papa! stop this imme- 
diately, and let Jack mind his own 
affairs.” 

“T have just one word to say to 
Jack,” said Mr. Brownlow,—“ my 
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darling, be quiet—never mind;— 
Powys is more important to me than 
if he were a prince in disguise, I 
know who he is, I have told your 
sister that I think nothing in this 
house too good for him. He is my 
clerk, and you think he is not as 
good as you are; but he is very 
important to me. I give you this 
explanation, not because I think 
you have any right to it, after your 
own proceedings. And as for you, 
my dear child,” he added, putting 
his arm round her, with an invo- 
luntary melting of his heart, “my 
pretty Sara! you are only to do 
what your heart suggests, my dar- 
ling. I once asked a sacrifice of 
you, but I have not the heart now. 
If your heart goes this way it will 
be justice. Yes, justice. I know 
you don’t understand me; but if 
not, Sara, I will not interfere with 
you. You are to do according to 
your own heart.” 

“Papa,” said Sara, clinging to 
him, awed and melted and aston- 
ished by the emotion of his eyes, 

“Yes,” Mr. Brownlow repeated, 
taking her face in his hands, and 
kissing it. If he had been a soft- 
hearted man he would have been 
weeping, but there was something 
in his look beyond tears, “It will 
be just, and the best way—but only 
if it’s after your own heart. And 
I know you don’t understand me. 
You'll never understand me, if al! 
goes well; but all the same, remem- 
ber what I say.” 

And then he took up the candle 
which Jack had taken out of Sara’s 
hand. “Never understand me— 
never, if all goes well,” he muttered 
to himself. He was strained to the 
last point, and he could not bear 
any more. Before his children had 
recovered from their amaze he had 
gone away, not so much as looking 
at them again, They might talk or 
speculate as they would: he could 
bear no more. 

Jack and Sara looked in each 
other’s faces as he disappeared. 
They were both startled, but in a 
different way. Was he mad? kis 
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son thought; and Jack grew pale 
over the possibility: but as for Sara, 
her life was bound up init. It was 
not the blank of dismay and wonder 
that moved her. She did not spec- 
ulate on what her father meant by 
justice. Something else stirred in 
her heart and veins. As for Jack, 
he was thunderstruck. “He must 
be going mad!” he said. “For 
heaven’s sake, Sara, don’t give any 
weight to these delusions; he can’t 
be in his right mind.” 

“Do you mean papa?” said 
Sara, stamping her foot in indig- 
nation; “he is a great deal wiser 
than you will ever be. Jack, I 
don’t know what you mean; it 
must be because you are wicked 
yourself that you think everybody 
else is going wrong; but you shall 
not speak so to me.” 

“Yes; I see you are going to 
make a fool of yourself,” said Jack, 
in his superiority. “You are shut- 
ting your eyes and taking your own 
way. When you come to a down- 
fall you will remember what I say. 
You are trying to make a fool of 


him, but you won't succeed—mind 
I tel! you, you won’t succeed. He 
knows what he is about too well for 
that.” 

“Tf it is Mr. Powys you are 


” 


speaking of said Sara; but 
she paused, for the name betrayed 
her somehow—betrayed her even to 
herself, bringing the colour to her 
cheeks and a gleam to her eyes. 
Then she made believe as if she 
scorned to say more, and held her 
little head high with lofty con- 
tempt, and lighted her candle. “I 
am sure we should not agree on 
that subject, and it is better we 
should not try,” said Sara, and 
followed her father loftily up-stairs, 
leaving Jack discomfited, with the 
feeling of a prophet to whom no- 
body would listen. He said to 
himself he knew how it would be 
—his father had got some wild 
idea in his head; and Sara was as 
headstrong and fanciful as ever girl 
was, and would rush to her own 
destruction. Jack went out with 
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this sense of approaching calamity 
in his mind, and lighted his cigar, 
and took a turn down the avenue 
as far as the gate, where he could 
see the light in Mrs. Preston’s win- 
dow. It seemed to him that the 
world was losing its balance,—that 
only he saw how badly things were 
turning, and nobody would listen 
to him. And, strangely —— 
his father’s conduct seemed so ma 
to him altogether that his mind did 
not fix on the maddest word of it— 
the word which by this time had got 
into Sara’s head, and was driving 
her half wild with wonder. Jus- 
tice? What did it mean? Sara 
was thinking in her agitation: but 
Jack, taking things in general as at 
their worst, passed over that parti- 
cular, And thus they all separated 
and went to bed, as was to be sup- 
posed, in the most natural and 
seemly way. People slept well at 
Brownlows in general, the air being 
so good, and all the influences so 
healthful, after these long days out 
of doors; and nobody was the wiser 
for it if “the family” were any way 
disturbed among themselves. 

As for Mr. Brownlow, he threw 
himself down on his bed in a cer- 
tain lull of despair. He was dead 
tired. It was pitiful to see him 
thus worn out, with too little hope 
to make any exertion, driven to his 
last resource, thinking of notning 
but of how to forget it all for a 
little and get it out of his mind. 
He tried to sleep and to be still, 
and when he found he could not 
sleep, got up again and took some 
brandy—a large fiery dose—to keep 
his thoughts away. He had thought 
so much that now he loathed think- 
ing. If he could but go on and let 
fortune bring him what it might; 
if he could but fall asleep—asleep, 
and not wake again till all was 
over—not wake again at all for that 
matter. There was nothing so de- 
lightful in the world that he should 
wish very much to wake again. 
Not that the faintest idea of put- 
ting an end to himself ever crossed 
his mind. He was only sick of it 
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all, tired to death, disgusted with 
everything—his own actions, and 
the frivolity and polly of others 
who interfered with his schemes, 
and the right that stood in his way, 
and the wrong that he was trying 
todo. At that moment he had not 
heart enough to go on with anything. 
Such moments of disgust come even 
to those who are the most energetic 
and ready. He seemed to have 
thrown the guidance of affairs out 
of his hands, and be trusting to 
mere blind chance—if anything is 
ruled by chance. If this boy and 
girl should meet, if they should 
say to each other certain foolish 
words, if they should be idiots 
enough, the one and the other, as 
to commit themselves, and pledge 
their lives to an act of the mad- 
dest absurdity, not unmixed with 
wickedness—for it would be wicked 
of Powys, poor as he was, and bur- 
dened as he was, to ask Sara to 
marry him, and it would be in- 
sanity on her part to consent,— 
if this mad climax should arrive, 
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then a kind of salvation in ruin, 
a kind of justice in wrong, would 
be wrought. And to this chance 
Mr. Brownlow, after all his plans 
and schemes, after all his thought 
and the time he had spent in con- 
sidering everything, had come as 
the sole solution of his difficulties, 
He had abdicated, as it were, the 
throne of reason, and left himself 
to chance and the decision of two 
ignorant children. What wind 
might veer their uncertain inten- 
tions, or sudden impulse change 
them, he could not tell. He could 
not influence them more, could not 
guide them any further. What 
could he do but sleep? Oh that he 
could have but slept, and let the 
crisis accomplish itself and all be 
over! Then he put out his light 
and threw himself upon his bed, 
and courted slumber like a lover. 
It was the only one thing in the 
world Mr. Brownlow could now do, 
having transferred, as it were, the 
responsibility and the power of 
action into other hands. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—AN IMPOSTOR. 


Next morning Powys was up 
early, with his wise resolution very 
strong in his mind. He seemed to 
see the folly of it all more clearly 


in the morning light. Such a thing 
might be possible in Canada; 
but in this conventional artificial 
existence there were a hundred 
things more important than love or 
happiness. Even that, too, he felt 
was an artificial way of looking at 
it ; for, after all, let. the laws of exist- 
ence be ever so simple, a man who 
has already a family to support, and 
very littke to do it on, is mad, and 
worse than mad, if he tries to drag 
a girl down into the gulf of poverty 
with him. And as for Sara having 
enough for both, Powys himself 
was not sufficiently unconventional 
and simple-minded to take up that 
idea. Accordingly he felt that the 
only thing to do was to go away; 
he had been crazy to think of any- 


thing else, but now his sanity had 
returned to him. He was one of 
the earliest of the party down stairs, 
and he did not feel himself so much 
out of place at the breakfast-table ; 
and when the young men went 
out, Jack, by way of keeping the 
dangerous visitor out of his sister’s 
way, condescended to be eivil, and 
invited him to join the shooting 
party. Powys declined the invita- 
tion. “I am going to the office 
with Mr. Brownlow,” he said, a de- 
cision which was much more satis- 
factory to Jack. 

“Oh, I thought you had come 
for a few days,” said Jack. “I 
beg your pardon; not that the sport 
is much to offer any one—the 
birds are getting searce; but I 
thought you had come for some 
days.” 

UNo, I am going back to-day,” 
said Powys, not without a strangled 
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inaudible sigh; for the sight of the 
dogs and the guns went to his heart 
a little, notwithstanding his love 
and despair. And Jack’s conscience 
pricked him that he did not put in 
a word of remonstrance. He knew 
well enough that Powys had not 
meant to go away, and he felt a cer- 
tain compunction and even sym- 
pathy. But he reflected that, after 
all, it was far best for himself that 
every pretension should be checked 
in the bud. Powys stood on the 
steps looking after them as they 
went away; and it cannot be de- 
nied that his feelings were dreary. 
It seemed hard to be obliged to 
deny himself everything, not hap- 
piness alone, but even a little. inno- 
cent amusement, such as reminded 
him of the freedom of his youth. 
He was too manly to grumble, but 
yet he felt it, and could not deny 
himself the pleasure of wondering 
how “ these fellows ” would like the 
prairies, and whether they would 
disperse in double-quick time if a 
bear or a pack of wolves came down 


upon them in place of their inno- 


cent partridges. No doubt “ these 
fellows” would have stood the trial 
extremely well, and at another mo- 
ment Powys would not have doubt- 
ed that; but in the mean time a 
little sneer was a comfort to him. 
The dogceart came up as he waited, 
and Mr. Brownlow made his appear- 
ance in his careful morning dress, 
perfectly calm, composed, and 
steady as usual,—a man whose very 
looks gave consolation to a client 
in trouble. But yet the lines of his 
face were a little haggard, if there 
had been anybody there with eyes 
to see. “ What, Powys!” he said, 
“not gone with the others?” He 
said it with a smile, and yet it rais- 
ed a commotion in his mind. If 
he had not gone with the others, 
Mr. Brownlow naturally concluded 
it must be for Sara’s sake, and that 
the crisis was very near at hand. 

“No, sir,” said Powys; “ in fact 
I thought of going in with you to 
the office, if you will take me. It 
is the fittest place for me.” 
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Then it occurred to Mr. Brown- 
low that the young man had spoken 
and had becn rejected, and the 
thought thrilled him through and 
through, but still he tried to make 
light of it. ‘“ Nonsense,” he said ; 
“T did not bring you up hast night 
to take you down this morning. 
You want a holiday. Don’t set up 
for having an old head on young 
shoulders, but stay and enjoy your- 
self. I don’t want you at the office 
to-day.” 

“Tf an old head means a wise 
one, I can’t much boast of that,” 
said Powys; and then he saw Sara 
standing in the doorway of the 
dining-room looking at him, and 
his heart melted within him. One 
more day ! he would not say a word, 
not a word, however he might be 
tempted ; and what harm could it do 
to any one! I think I ought to 
go,” he added, faintly ; but the reso- 
lution had melted out of his words. 

“Nonsense!” said Mr, Brown- 
low, from the dogcart, and he 
waved his hand, and the mare set 
off at her usual pace down the 
avenue, waiting for no one. And 
Powys was left alone standing 
on the_ steps. The young men 
had gone who might have been in 
the way, and the ladies had already 
dispersed from the breakfast-table, 
some to the morning room on the 
other side of the hall, some up-stairs, 
for their hats and cloaks, before 
straying out on their morning per- 
ambulations. And Sara, who had 
her housekeeping to do, save the 
mark! was,the only creature visible 
to whom he turned as her father 
drove away. Courtesy required 
(so she said to herself) that she 
should go forward into the hall a 
step or two, and say something 
good-natured to him. “If you are 
not of Jack's party,” she said, “ you 
must go and help to amuse the 
people who are staying at home; 
unless you want to write or do any- 
thing, Mr. Powys. The library is 
on that side; shall I show you the 
way?” 

And a minute after he found him- 
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self following her into the room, 
which was the first room he had 
ever been in at Brownlow’s. It was 
foolish of Sara,—it was a little like 
the way in which she had treated 
him before. Her own heart was 
beating more quickly than usual, 
and yet she was chiefly curious to 
know what he would do, what he 
would say. There was something 
of the eagerness of an experiment 
in her mind, although she had 
found it very serious after he left 
her the last time, and anything but 
amusing on the previous night. 

“Thanks,” said poor Powys, 
whose head was turning round and 
round; “I ought to have gone to the 
office. I am better there than here.” 

“That is not very complimen- 
tary to.us,” said Sara, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

And then he turned and looked 
at her. She was making a fool of 
him, as Jack would have said. She 
was torturing him, playing with 
him, making her half-cruel, half- 
rash experiment. ‘You should 
not say so,” he said, with vehe- 
mence,—“ you know better. You 
should not tempt me to behave like 
an idiot. You know I am ready 
enough to doit. If I were not an 
idiot I should never have come here 
again.” 

“Not when my father brought 
you?” said Sara—“ not when I— 
but I think you are rude, Mr. Pow- 
ys; I will leave you to write your 
letters, and when you have finished 
you will find us all up-stairs.” 

With that she vanished, leaving 
the young man in such a confusion 
of mind as words would ill de- 
scribe. He was angry, humiliated, 
vexed with himself, rapt into a 
kind of ecstasy. He did not know 
if he was most wretched or happy. 
Everything forbade him saying an- 
other word to her; and yet had 
not her father brought him, as she 
said? was not she herself surround- 
ing him with subtle sweet tempta- 
tion? He threw himself down in 
a chair and tried to think, When 
that would not do, he got up and 
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began to pace about the room, 
Then he rushed suddenly to the 
door, not to fly away from the 
place, or to throw himself at Sara’s 
feet, as might have been supposed, 
What he did was to make a wild 
dash at his travelling-bag, which 
had been packed and brought into 
the hall. It was still standing there, 
a monument of his irresolution, 
He plunged at it, seized it, carried 
it into the library, and there un- 
packed it again with nervous vehe- 
mence. Any one who should have 
come in and seen his collars and 
handkerchiefs scattered about on 
the floor would have thought Powys 
mad, But at length, when he had 


got to the bottom of the receptacle, 


his object became apparent. From 
thence he produced a_ bundle 
of papers, yellow and worn, and 
tied up with a ribbon. When he 
had disinterred them, it was not 
without a blush, though there was 
nobody to see, that he packed up 
everything again in the capacious 
travelling-bag. He had gone into 
Mr. Brownlow’s library because 
Sara took him there, without a 
thought of anything to do, but 
suddenly here was his work ready 
for him. He sat down in Mr, 
Brownlow’s chair, and opened out 
the papers before him, and read 
and arranged and laid them out in 
order. When he had settled them 
according to his satisfaction, he 
made another pause to think, and 
then began to write. It was a 
letter which demanded thought; 
or at least it appeared so, for he 
wrote it hotly three times over, 
and tore it up each time; and on 
the fourth occasion, which was the 
last, wrote slowly, pausing over his 
sentences and biting his nails, The 
letter which cost all this trouble 


was not very long. Judging by 
the size of it, anybody might have 
written it in five minutes; but 
Powys felt his hand trembling and 
his brain throbbing with the exer- 


tion when he had done, Then he 
folded it up carefully and put it in- 
to an envelope, and addressed it to 
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Mr, Brownlow, leaving it with the 
bundle of papers on his employer's 
writing-table. When he had ac- 
complished this he sat for some 
time irresolute, contemplating his 
packet on the table, and pondering 
what should follow. He had put it 
to the touch to win or loose, but in 
the mean time what was he to do? 
She had said he would find them 
up-stairs. She had implied that he 
would be expected there;-and to 
spend the day beside her would 
have been a kind of heaven to him; 
but that was a paradise which he had 
liimself forfeited. He could not be 
in her company now as any other 
man might. He had said too 
much, had committed himself too 
deeply. He had betrayed the 
secret which another man more 
reticent might have kept, undis- 
closed in words, and it was impos- 
sible for him to be with her as an- 
other might. Even she, though she 
had never said a word to him that 
could be construed into encour- 
agement, except those half-dozen 
words at the library-door, was dif- 
ferent towards him and other men. 
She was conscious too; she remem- 
bered what he had said. He and 
she could not be together without 
remembering it, without carrying 
on, articulately or inarticulately, 
that broken interview. Powys did 
the only thing that remained to 
him to do. He did not bound 
forth in the track of the dogcart, 
and follow it to Masterton, though 
that would not have beer difficult 
to him; but he went out into the 
park, and roamed all about the 
house in widening circles, hearing 
sometimes the crack of the guns 
in the distance, sometimes in 
alleys close at hand the sound of 
voices, sometimes catching, as he 
thought, the very rustle of Sara’s 
dress. He avoided them with 
much care and pains, and yet he 
would have been glad to meet 
them; glad to come upon the shoot- 
ing party, though he kept far from 
the spot where he had heard they 
were to meet some of the ladies 


and lunch, It was not for him to 
seek a place among them, Thus 
he wandered about, not feeling 
forlorn or disconsolate, as a man 
might be supposed to do under 
such circumstances, but, on the 
contrary, excited and hopeful. He 
had set forth -what he felt was his 
best claim to consideration before 
her father. If Mr. Brownlow had 
not treated him with such incon- 
ceivable favour and indulgence, he 
never would have ventured upon 
this. But he had been favotired, 
—he had been encouraged. Grace 
had been shown to him enough to 
turn any young man’s head, and 
he knew no reason for it. And at 
last he had ventured to lay before 
Mr. Brownlow those distant proble- 
matical claims to gentility which 
were all the inheritance he had, 
and to tell him what was in his 
mind. He was not a victim kept 
out of Paradise. He was a pilgrim 
of hope, keeping the gates in sight, 
and feeling, permitting himself to 
feel, as if they might open any mo- 
ment and he might be called in. 
While this was going on, it hap- 
pened to him, as it happens so 
often, to come direct in the way of 
the very meeting which he had so 
carefully avoided. Turning round 
the corner of a great old yew, 
hanging rich with scarlet berries, 
he ceme all of a sudden, and with- 
out any warning, upon Sara herself, 
walking quickly from the village 
with a little basket in her hand, 
If it was difficult to meet her with 
a body-guard of ladies in the shelter 
of her father’s house, it may be 
supposed what it was to meet her 
in the silence, without another soul 
in sight, her face flaming with 
sudden recognition and confusion. 
Powys stood still, and for a moment 
speculated whether he should not 
fly; but it was only that moment 
of consideration that fled, and he 
found himself turning by her side, 
and taking her basket from her 
hand. She was no more mistress 
of the situation than he was: she 
was taken by surprise. The calm 
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with which she had led the way 
into the library that morning, secure 
in her office of mistress of the house, 
had vanished away. She began 
hurriedly, eagerly, to say where 
she had been, and how it happened 
that she was returning alone. ‘“ The 
rest went off to the Rectory,” she 
said. ‘“ Have you seen it? I think 
it is such a pretty house. They 
went to see Fanny Hardcastle. 
You have met her—I know you 
have, or I would not have men- 
tionea her,” said Sara, with a 
breathless desire to hear her own 
voice, which was unlike her. The 
sound of it gave her a little courage, 
and perhaps if she spoke a little 
loud and fast, it might attract some 
stray member of the party who 
might be wandering near. But no 
one came; and there were the two 
together, alone, in the position of 
all others most difficult in the cir- 
cumstances—the green, silent park 
around them, not an eye to see nor 
an ear to hear; the red October sun- 
shine slanting across their young 


figures, catching the ripple in Sara’s 
hair as it had done that day, never 
to be forgotten, on which he first 


saw her. This was how fate or for- 
tune, or some good angel or some 
wicked fairy, defeated Powys’s pru- 
dent intention of keeping out of 
harm’s way. 

“But I wonder you did not go 
with Jack,” Sara resumed. “I 
should, if I had been you. Not 
that I should care to kill the poor 
birds—but it seems to come natural 
at this time of the year. Did you 
have much sport in Canada? or do 
you think it stupid when people 
talk to you of Canada? Every- 
body does, I know, as soon as they 
. hear you have been there.” 

“You never could say anything 
that was stupid,” said Powys, and 
then he paused, for he did not mean 
to get upon dangerous ground— 
honestly, he did not mean it, if 
circumstances had not been too 
strong for him. “Canada is a kind 
of common ground,” he said. “It 
is a good thing to begin conversa- 
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tion on. It is not easy to exhaust 
it; but people are sadly ignorant,” 
he added, with lively colonial feel- 
ing. He was scornful, in short, of 
the ignorance he met with. Even 
Mr. Brownlow talked, he could not 
but recollect, like a charity-school 
boy on this subject, and he took 
refuge in his nationality as a kind 
of safeguard. 

“Yes, I know I am very igno- 
rant,” said Sara, with humility, 
“Tell me about Canada, I should 
like to learn,” 

These words shook Powys sadly. 
It did not occur to him that she 
was as glad as he was to plunge 
into a foreign subject. There 
sounded something soft and con- 
fiding in the tone, and his heart 
gave a leap, as it were, towards her, 
“And I should like to teach you,” 
he said, a little too warmly, and 
then stopped short, and then began 
hastily again. “Miss Brownlow, I 
think I will carry your basket home 
and leave you by yourself. I can- 
not be near without remembering 
things, and saying things. Don't 
despise me—I could not bear to 
think you despised me.” He said 
this with growing agitation, but he 
did not quicken his steps or make 
any attempt to leave her; he only 
looked at her piteously, clasping 
the slender handle of her little 
basket in both his hands. 

“Why should I despise you, Mr. 
Powys? I don’t like Americans,” 
said Sara, demurely; “but you are 
not American—you are English, 
like all the rest of us. Tell me 
about Niagara and the Indians, and 
the backwoods and the skating and 
the snow. You see I am not quite 
so ignorant. And then your little 
sisters and your mother, do they 
like being at home? Tell me their 
names and how old they are,” said 
Sara, herself becoming a little trem- 
ulous. “TI am fond of little girls.” 

And then there ensued a breath- 
less tremendous pause. He would 
have fled if he could, but there was 
no possibility of flight; and in a 
moment there flashed before him 
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all the evidences of Mr. Brownlow’s 
favour. Would he refuse him this 
supreme gift and blessing? Why 
had he brought him here if he 
would refuse him? Thus Powys 
broke down again, and finally. He 
poured out his heart, giving up all 
attempt at self-control when the 
tide had set in. He told how he 
had been keeping out of the way— 
the way of temptation. He de- 
scribed to her how he had been 
trying to command himself. He 
told her the ground she trod on 
was fairy land; the air she breathed 
musical and celestial; the place she 
lived in, paradise; that he hoped 
nothing, asked for nothing, but only 
to be allowed to tell her that she 
was—not an angel—for he was too 
much in earnest to think of hack- 
neyed expressions—but the only 
creature in the world for whom he 
had either eyes or thoughts, All 
this poured upon Sara as she walk- 
ed along softly with downcast eyes 
along the grassy path. It poured 


upon her, a perfect flood of adula- 


tion, sweet flattery, folly, and deli- 
rium—insane, and yet quite true. 
And she listened and had not a 
word to say. Indeed he did not 
ask for a word; he made her no 
petition; he emptied out his heart 
before her like a libation poured to 
the gods; and then suddenly became 
silent, tremulous, and hoarse as his 
passion -worked itself out. 

It was all so sudden, and the 
passion was so real, that they were 
both rapt by it, and went on in the 
silence after he had ceased, without 
knowing, until the impetus and 
rush of the outburst had in a meas- 
ure worn out. Then Sara woke up. 
She had been quite quiet, pale, 
half frightened, wholly entranced. 
When she woke up she grew scarlet 
with sudden blushes; and they 
both raised their eyes at the same 
moment and found that, unawares, 
they had come in sight of the 
house.. Powys fell back at the sight 
with a pang of dismay and conster- 
nation; but it gave Sara courage. 
They were no longer entirely alone, 
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and 
mand. 

“Mr. Powys,” she said, tremu- 
lously, “I don’t know what to say 
to you. Iam not so good as that, 
I—I don’t know what to say. You 
have not asked me anything. I~I 
have no answer to give.” 

“Ttis because I want to ask every- 
thing,” said poor Powys; “but I 
know—I know you can have nothing 
to say.” 

“Not now,” said Sara, under her 
breath; and then she held out her 
hand suddenly, perhaps only for ‘her 
basket. There was nobody at the 
windows, heaven be praised, as she 
afterwards said to herself, but not 
until she had rushed up to her own 
room, and pulled off that glove, and 
looked at it with scarlet cheeks, 
and put it stealthily away. No, 
thank heaven! even Angelique was 
at the other side of the house at a 
window which looked out upon the 
innocent shrubberies. Only the 
placid, silent house, blank and va- 
cant, had been the witness. Was 
it a seal of anything, a pledge of 
anything, or only a vague touch, 
for which she was not responsible, 
that had fallen upon Sara’s glove? 

Mr. Brownlow had gone away, his 
heart positively aching with exe 
pectation and anxiety. He did not 
know what might happen while he 
was gone. It might be more than 
life or death to him, as much more 
as honour or dishonour go beyond 
mere life and death; and yet he 
could not stay and watch. He had 
to nerve himself to that last heroism 
of letting everything take its chance, 
and going on witk his work what- 
ever happened. He went to the 
office with his mind racked by this 
anxiety, and got through his work 
all the same, nobody being the 
wiser. As he returned, a little in- 
cident for the moment diverted him 
from his own thoughts. This was 
the sight of the carrier’s cart stand- 
ing at Mrs. Swayne’s door, and 
Mrs. Swayne’s lodger in the act of 
mounting into it with the assistance 
of a chair. Mr. Brownlow, as he 


she regained her self-com- 
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passed in the dogcart, could not but 
notice this. He could not but ob- 
serve how pale and ill she looked. 
He was interested in them partly 
with that displeased and repellant 
interest excited by Jack’s “ entangle- 
ment,” partly because of Pamela’s 
face, which reminded him of some- 
thing, and partly—he could not tell 
why. Mrs. Preston stumbled a little 
as she mounted up, and Mr. Brown- 
low, who was waiting for old Betty 
to open the gate, sprang down from 
the dogcart, being still almost as 
active as ever, and went across the 
road to assist. He took off his hat 
to her with the courtesy which all 
his family possessed, and asked if 
she was going away. “You do 
not look well enough to be setting 
out on a journey,” he said, a little 
moved by the sight of the pale old 
Woman mounting into that uneasy 
conveyance. “I hope you are not 


going alone.” This he said, although 
he could see she was going alone, and 
that poor little Pamela’s eyes were 
big with complaint and reproach 


and trouble. Somehow he felt as 
if he should like to take the little 
creature home with him and pet 
and cherish her, though, of course, 
as the cause of Jack’s entanglement, 
nothing should have made him no- 
tice her at all. 

But Mrs. Preston looked at him 
fiercely with her kindled eyes, and 
rejected his aid. “Thank you,” she 
said, abruptly, “I don’t want any 
help—thank you. I am quite able 
to travel, and I prefer to be alone.” 

“Tn that case, there is nothing 
further to say,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
politely ; and thén his heart melted 
because of little Pamela, and he 
added almost in spite of himself, 
“TI hope you are not going away.” 

“Only to come back,” said Mrs. 
Preston, significantly — “ only to 
come back ; and, Mr. Brownlow, I am 
glad to have a chance of telling you 
that then we shall meet again.” 

“Tt will give me much pleasure, 
I am sure,” he said, taking off his 
hat, but he stared, as Pamela per- 
ceived, Meet again! what had he 
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to do with the woman? He was 
surprised, and yet he could have 
laughed. As if he should care for 
meeting her! And then he went 
away, followed by her fierce look, 
and walked up the avenue, dismissing 
the dogeart. The act might make 
him a little late for dinner, but on 
the whole he was glad to be late, 
At least there could be no confi- 
dences made to him before he had 
been refreshed with food and wine, 
and he wanted all the strength 
that could be procured in that or 
any other way. Thus it was that 
he had not time to go into the 
library before dinner, but went up- 
stairs at once and dressed, and 
down-stairs at once into the draw- 
ing-room, looking at Sara and at his 
young guest .with an eye whose 
keenness baffled itself. There was 
something new in their faces, but 
he could not tell what it was; he 
saw a certain gleam of something 
that had passed, but it was not 
distinct enough to explain itself, 
not having been, as will be per- 
ceived, distinct at all, at least on 
the more important side. He kept 
looking at them, but their faces 
conveyed no real information, and 
he could not take his child aside 
and ask her what it was, as her 
mother might have done.’ Accord- 
ingly after dinner, instead of going 
up to the drawing-room and per- 
plexing himself still further with 
anxious looks, he went into the 
library. The suspense had to be 
borne whether he liked it or not, 
and he was not a man to make 
any grievance about it. The smile 
which he had been wearing in de- 
ference to the usages of society faded 
from his face when he entered that 
sheltering place. His countenance 
fell into the haggard lines which 
Powys had not observed in the morn- 
ing. A superficial spectator would 
have supposed that now he was alone 
his distresses had come back to him ; 
but on the contrary his worn and 
weary look was not an evidence of 
increased pain—it was a sign of ease 
and rest. There he did not need 
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to conceal the anxiety which was 
racking him. In this state of mind, 
letting himself go, as it were, taking 
off the restraints which had been 
binding him, he went into the 
library, and found Powys’s letter, 
and the bundle of papers that were 
ut up with it, placed carefully on 
bis table before his chair. 

The sight gave him a shock which, 
being all alone and at his ease, he 
did not attempt to conceal. The 
light seemed to go out of his eyes, 
his lips, drooped a little, a horrible 
gleam of suffering went over his 
face: now no doubt the moment 
had come. He even hesitated and 
went away to the other extremity 
of the room, and turned his back 
upon the evidence which was to 
seal his fate. Then it occurred to 
him how simple-minded the young 
fellow was—to thrust his evidences 
thus, as it were, into the hands of 
the man whose interest it was to 
destroy them!—and a certain soft- 
ening came over him, a thrill of 
kindness, almost of positive affec- 
tion for the youth, who was going 
to ruin him. Poor fellow !—he 
would be sorry—and then Sara 
would still have it, and he would 
be good to her. Mr. Brownlow’s 
mind was in this incoherent state 
when he came back to the table, 
and, steeling himself for the effort, 
sat down before the fated papers. 
He undid the ribbon with trem- 
bling hands. Powys’s letter was 
written on his own paper, with 
“Brownlows” on it in fantastic 
Gothic letters, according to Sara’s 
will and pleasure; and a thrill of 
anger shot over him as he perceiv- 
ed this. Strange that as he ap- 
proached the very climax of his 
fate he should be able to be moved 
by such troubles! Then Mr, Brown- 
low opened the letter. It was very 
short, as has been said, and this 
was the communication which had 
cost the young man so much toil :— 


“Dear Sir,—It seems strange to 
write to you thus calmly, at your 
own table, on your own paper [“ Ah! 
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then he felt that!” Mr. Brownlow 
said to himself], and to say what I 
am going to say. You have brought 
me here notwithstanding what I 
told you, but the time is past when 
I could come and be like any com- 
mon acquaintance. I wanted to 
leave to-day to save my honesty 
while I could, but you would not 
let me. JI cannot be under the 
same roof with Miss Brownlow, and 
see her daily, and behave like a 
steck or stone. I have no right to 
address her, but she knows, and I 
cannot help myself. I want to lay 
before you the only claim I have to 
be looked upon as anything more 
than your clerk. It was my hope 
to work into a higher position by 
my own exertions, and then to find 
it out. But in case it should count 
for anything with you, I put it be- 
fore you now. It could not make 
me her equal; but if by any won- 
derful chance that should seem 
possible in your eyes, which to 
mine seems but the wildest yet 
dearest dream, I want you to 
know that perhaps if it could be 
traced out we are a little less 
lowly than we seem. 

“T enclose my father’s papers, 
which we have always kept with 
great care. He took care of them 
himself, and told me before he died 
that I ought to find my fortune 
in them. i never had much hope 
of that, but I send them to you, 
for they are all I have. I do not 
ask you to accept of me, to give 
me your daughter. I know it 
looks like insanity. I feel it is in- 
sane. But you have been either 
very, very kind, or very cruel to me, 
You have brought me here—you 
have made it life or death to me. 
She has everything that heart of 
man can desire. I have—what 
poor hope there may be in these 
papers. For God’s sake look at 
them, and look at me, and tell me 
if I am mad to hope, Tell me to 
go or stay, and I will obey you— 
but let it be clear and definitive, 
for mercy’s sake. 

“©, I, Powys.” 
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Mr. Brownlow was touched by 
the letter. He was touched by its 
earnestness, and he was also touch- 
ed by its simplicity. He was in 
so strange a mood that it brought 
even the moisture to his eyes. “To 
have everything I possess in the 
world in his power, and yet to 
write like this,” he said to himself, 
and drew a long sigh, which was 
as much relief as apprehension, 
“She will still have it all, and he 
deserves to have her,” Mr. Brown- 
low thought to himself; and opened 
up the yellow papers with a strange 
mixture of pain and satisfaction 
which even he could not under- 
stand. 

He was a long time over them. 
They were letters chiefly, and they 
took a great many things for grant- 
ed of which Mr. Brownlow was com- 
pletely ignorant, and referred to 
many events altogether unknown 
to him. He was first puzzled, then 
almost disippointed, then angry. 
It seemed like trifling with him. 
These could not be the papers 
Powys meant to enclose. There 
were letters from some distressed 
mother to a son who had made a 
foolish marriage, and there were 
letters from the son, pleading that 
love might still be left to him, if 
not anything else, and that no evil 
impression might be formed of his 
Mary. Who was his Mary? Who 
was the writer? What had he to 
do with Brownlows and Sara and 
Pheebe Tiomson’s fortune? For a 
long time Mr. Brownlow toiled on, 
hoping to come to something which 
bore upon his own case. The fore- 
gone conclusion was so strong in 
his mind, that he grew angry as he 
proceeded, and found his search in 
vain. Powys was trifling with him, 
putting him  off—thrusting this 
utterly unimportant correspondence 
into his hands, instead of confid- 
ing, as he had thought, his true 

roofs to him. This distrust, as 

r. Brownlow imagined it, irritat- 
ed him in the most curious way. 
Ask his advice, and not intrust 
him with the true documenis that 
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proved the case! Play with his 
good sense and doubt his integ- 
rity! It wounded him with a cer- 
tain keen professional sting. He 
had worked himself up to the 
point of defrauding the just heir; 
but to suspect that the papers 
would not be safe in his hands was 
a suggestion that cut him to the 
heart. He was very angry, and he 
had so far forgotten the progress 
of time that, when he rang sharply 
to summon some one, the bell rang 
through all the hushed echoes of 
the house, and a servant— half 
asleep, and considerably frightened 
—vame gaping, after a long inter- 
val, to the library door. 

“Where is Mr. Powys?” said Mr. 
Brownlow. “If he is in the draw- 
ing-room give him my compliments, 
and ask him to be so good as to 
step down here for a few minutes 
to me.” 

“Mr, Powys, sir?” said the man 
—“the gentleman as came yester- 
day, sit? The drawing-room is 
all shut up, sir, long ago. The 
ladies is gone to bed, but some of 
the gentlemen is in the smoking- 
room, and I can see if he’s there.” 

“Gone to bed!” said Mr. Brown- 
low; ‘““‘why were they in such a 
hurry ?” and then he looked at his 
watch and found, to his great sur- 
prise, that it was past midnight. 
A vague wonder struck him once 
again whether his mind could be 
getting impaired. The suggestion 
was like a passing stab in the dark 
dealt him by an unseen enemy. 
He kept staring at the astonished 
servant, and then he continued 
sharply, “ Go and see if he is in the 
smoking-room, or if not, in his own 
room. Ask him to come to me.” 

Powys had gone up-stairs late, 
and was sitting thinking, unable 
to rest. He had been near her the 
whole evening, and though they 
had not exchanged many words, 
there had been a certain sense be- 
tween them that they were not as 
the others were. Once or twice 
their eyes had met, and fallen be- 
neath each other’s glance. It was 
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nothing, and yet it was sweeter 
than anything certain and definite. 
And now he sat and thought. The 
night had crept on, and had _ be- 
come chilly and ghostly, and his 
mind was in a state of strange ex- 
citement. What was to come of 
it all? What could come of it? 
When the servant came to his door 
at that late hour, the young man 
started with a thrill of apprehen- 
sion, and followed him down-stairs 
almost trembling, feeling his heart 
sink within him; for so late and so 
peremptory a summons seemed an 
omen of evil. Mr. Brownlow had 
collected himself before Powys 
came into the room, and received 
him with an apology. “TI am sorry 
to disturb you so late. I was not 
aware it was so late; but I want 
to understand this ” he said; 


and then he waited till the servant 
had left the room, and pointed to a 
chair on the other side of the table. 
“Sit down,” he said, “and tell me 
what this means.” 

“What it means?” said Powys, 


taken by surprise. 

“Yes, sir, what it means,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, hoarsely. “I may 
guess what your case is; but you 
must know that these are not the 
papers to support it. Who is the 
writer of these letters? who is the 
Mary he talks of? and what has it 
all to do with you?” 

“It has everything to do with 
me,” said Powys. “The letters were 
written by my father—the Mary 
he speaks of is my mother r 

“Your mother?” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with a sharp exclamation, 
which sounded like an oath to the 
young man’s astonished ears; and 
then he thrust the papers away with 
trembling hands, and folded his 
arms on the table, and looked in- 
tently into Powys’s face. “ What 
was your mother’s name?” 

“My mother’s name was Mary 
Christian,” said Powys, wonder- 
ing; “but the point is Good 
heavens! what is the matter? what 
do you mean?” 

His surprise was reasonable 
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enough. Mr. Brownlow had sprung 
to his feet; he had dashed his two 
clenched. hands through the air, 
and said, “Impostor!” through 
his teeth, That was the word— 
there could be no mistake about 
it—“Impostor!” upon which 
Powys too jumped up, and faced 
him with an expression wavering 
between resentment and surprise, 
repeating more loudly in his conster- 
nation, ‘ What do you mean?” 

But the young man could only 
stand and look on with increasing 
wonder when he saw Mr. Brownlow 
sink into his chair, and bury his 
face in his hands, and tremble like 
a palsied old man, Something like 
asob even came from his breast. 
The relief was so amazing, so un- 
looked for, that at the first touch 
it was pain, But Powys, standing 
by, knew nothing of all this. He 
stood, not knowing whether to be 
offended, hesitating, looking for 
some explanation; and no doubt 
the time seemed longer to him 
than it really was. When Mr. 
Brownlow raised his head his face 
was perfectly colourless, like the 
face of a man who had passed 
through some dreadful experiment. 
He waved his hand to his. young 
companion, and it was a minute be- 
fore he could speak. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. 
“Tt is all a mistake—an entire mis- 
take, on my part. I did not know 
what I was saying. It was a sud- 
den pain. But never mind, I’m 
better . What did you mean 
me to learn from these papers?” 
he added, after a pause, with a 
forced smile. 

Then Powys knew his fate. There 
was a change which could not be 
described. In an instant, tone, look, 
manner, everything was altered. 
It was his master who said these 
last words to him; his employer, 
very kind and just, but unapproach- 
able as a king. One moment be- 
fore, and Mr. Brownlow had been in 
his power, he did not know how 
or why; and in an instant, still 
without his knowing wherefore, his 
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power had totally departed. Powys 
saw this in all the darkness of 
utter ignorance. His consternation 
was profound and his confusion. 
In a moment his own presumption, 
his own hopelessness, the misery 
of loss and disappointment, over- 
whelmed him, and yet not a word 
bearing upon the real matter at 
issue had been said. 

“They are my father’s papers,” 
said poor Powys. “I thought—that 
is, 1 supposed—I hoped there might 
be some indication in them 
Iam sorry if I have troubled you 
unnecessarily. He belonged to a 
good family, and I imagined I 
might perhaps have reclaimed 
but it doesn’t matter. If that is 
what you think——” 

“Oh yes, I see,” said Mr. Brown- 
low; “you can leave them, and 
perhaps another time—— But in 
the mean time, if you feel inclined, 
my groom can drive you down to- 
morrow morning. I am not sure 


that I shall be going myself; and I 
will not detain you any longer to- 


night.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Powys. 
He stood for a moment looking for 
something more—for some possible 
softening; but no word of kindness 
came except an abrupt good-night. 
Good-night— yes, good-night to 
everything—hope, love, happiness, 
fortune. Farewell to them all; 
and Sara, she who had almost 
seemed to belong to him. It seem- 
ed to Powys as if he was walking 
on his own heart as he left the 
room, trampling on it, stamping it 
down, crying fool, fool! Poor fel- 
low, no doubt he had been a fool; 
but it was a hard awakening, and the 
fault, after all, was not his own. 

Mr. Brownlow, however, was too 
much occupied with his own de- 
liverance to think of Powys. He 
said that new name over to himself 
again and again, to realise what had 
happened. Mary Christian—Mary 
Christian—surely he had heard it 
before; but so long as it was not 
Phoebe Thomson what did it matter 
“who was his mother? Not Phebe 
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Thomson. She was dead perhaps— 
dead, and in a day or two more it 
would not matter. Two days, that 
was all—for it was now October, 
She might turn up a week hence if 
she would; but now he was free— 
free, quite free ; without any wrong- 
doing or harm to anybody; Brown- 
lows and everything else his own, 
Could it be true? Mary Christian 
—that was the name. And she 
came from the Isle of Man. But : 
there was plenty of time to inquire 
into all that. The thing in the 
mean time was that he was released. 
When he got up and roused himself 
he found he could scarcely stand, 
He had been steady enough during 
all the time of his trial; but the 
sudden relief took all his forces 
from him. He shook from head to 
foot, and had to hold by the tables 
and chairs as he went out. And 
he left the lamp burning in forlorn 
dreariness.on the library table. The 
exertion of walking up-stairs was 
almost too much for him. He had 
no attention to give to the common 
things surrounding him. All his 
powers, all his senses were absorbed 
in the one sensation of being free. 
Only once as he went up-stairs did 
his ordinary faculties return to him 
as it were for a moment. It was 
when he was passing the great win- 
dow in the staircase, and glancing 
out saw the white moonlight glim- 
mering over all the park, and felt 
the cold of the night. Then it oc- 
curred to him to wonder if the pale 
old woman whom he had seen get- 
ting into the carrier’s cart could be 
travelling through this cold night. 
Poor old soul! He could not but 
think for the moment how chilly 
and frozen it would be. And then 
he bethought himself that he was 
safe, might go where he liked, do 
what he liked, had nobody menac-°* 
ing him, no enemy looking on to 
watch an opportunity—and no harm 
done! Thus Mr. Brownlow paused 
in the weakness of deliverance, and 
his heart melted within him, He 
made not vows to the saints of new 
churches or big tapers, but secret, 
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tender resolutions in his heart. For 
this awful danger escaped, how 
should be show his gratitude to God ? 
He was himself delivered, and good- 
ness seemed to come back to him, 
his natural impulse. He had been 
saved from doing wrong, and with- 
out doing wrong all he wanted had 
been secured to him. What reason 
had not he to be good to everybody ; 
to praise God by serving his neigh- 
bour? This was the offering of 
thanksgiving he proposed to render. 
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He did not at the moment think of 
young Powys sitting at his window 
looking out on the same moonlight, 
very dumb and motionless and 
heartstricken, thinking life hence- 
forward a dreary desert. No harm 
was done, and Mr. Brownlow was 
glad. But it did not occur to him 
to offer any healing in Powys’s case. 
If there was to be a victim at all, it 
was best that he should be the vic- 
tim. Had he not brought it on 
himself? 


CHAPTER XXXV.—AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 


Powys was proud, and his pride 
was up in arms. He slept little 
that night, and while he sat and 
brooded over it all, the hopeless- 
ness and folly of his hope struck 
him with tenfold distinctness. 
Early next morning, before any 
one was up, he came down the 
great silent staircase, and left the 
house in the morning sunshine. 
The distance to Masterton was 
nothing to him. It was the second 
time he had left the house with 
despair in his heart. It would be 
the last time, he said to himself, as 
he paused to look up at the closed 
windows; he would never suffer 
himself to be deluded—never be 
led away by deceptive hopes again ; 
and he went away, not without bit- 
terness, yet with a certain stern 
sense of the inevitable which calm- 
ed down his passion. Whenever he 
had been in his right senses, he 
had felt that this must be the end; 
and the thing for him now was to 
bear it with such courage and steadi- 
ness as he could muster to face the 
emergency. It was all over at least. 
There were no intermediary tortures 
to go through, and there was always 
some comfort in that. 

His absence was not taken any 
notice of at the breakfast-table, 
though Sara gave many a wonder- 
ing glance at the door, and had a 
puzzled, half-irritated look upon her 
face, which some of her friends 
perceived, though her father did 


not observe it. He, for his part, 
came down radiant. He looked 
weary, and explained that he had 
not slept very well; but he had 
never been in more genial spirits, 
never more affectionate or full of 
schemes for everybody's pleasure. 
He called Jack apart, to tell him 
that, after looking over matters, 
he found he could let him have the 
hunter he wanted, a horse upon 
which his heart was set. When 
they were all talking at table in 
the usual morning flutter of letters 
and mutual bits of news, Mr. Brown- 
low intimated that he had thoughts 
of taking Sara to Italy, where she 
had so long desired to go; “ mak- 
ing up a party, and enjoying our- 
selves,” he said, Sara looked up 
with a gleam of delight, but her 
eyes were immediately after divert- 
ed to the door, where somebody 
was coming in—somebody, but not 
the person she was looking for. 
As for Jack, he received the inti- 
mation of his father’s liberality in 
perplexed silence ; for if he was to 
marry, and sink into the position 
of a clerk in Masterton, hunters 
would be little in his way. But 
their father was too much absorbed 
in his own satisfaction to remark 
particularly how they both took his 
proposed kindness. He was over- 
flowing to everybody. Though he 
was always kind, that morning he 
was kinder than ever; and the 
whole party brightened up un- 
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der his influence, notwithstanding 
Jack’s perplexity, and Sara’s won- 
dering impatient glances at the door. 
Nobody asked what had become 
of the stranger. Mr. Brownlow’s 
guests were free to come to break- 
fast when they liked, and no notice 
was taken of the defaulters. The 
meal, however, was so merry and 
friendly, that everybody sat longer 
over it than usual. Several of the 
visitors were going away, and the 
sportsmen had laid aside their guns 
for the day to join the ladies in an 
excursion. There was plenty of 
time for everything; pleasant bus- 
tle, pleasant idleness, no “ wretch- 
ed business,” as Sara said, to 
quicken their steps; and she was, 
perhaps, the only one in the party 
who was ill at ease. She could not 
make out how it was that Powys 
did not come. She sat and joined 
with forced gaiety in the general 
conversation, and she had not cour- 
age to ask frankly what had become 
of him. When they all began at 
last to disperse from the table, she 
made one feeble effort to satisfy 
herself. ‘Mr. Powys has never 
come down to breakfast,” she said 
to Jack, avoiding his eye; “had 
not you better see if there is any 
reason ?” 

“Tf he is ill, perhaps, poor dear?” 
said Jack, with scorn. “ Don't be 
afraid—probably he went out early ; 
he is not the sort of fellow to fall 
ill.” 

“Probably some of you have 
insulted him!” said Sara, hotly, 
under her breath; but either Jack 
did not or would not hear. And she 
could not trust herself to look up in 
the face of the assembled company 
and ask. So she had to get up with 
all the rest, and go reluctantly away 
from the table, with a certain sense 
of impending misfortune upon her. 
A few minutes after, when she was 
sent for to go to her father in the 
library, Sara’s courage failed her al- 
together. She felt he must have 
something important to say to her, 
something that could not be post- 
poned. And her heart beat loudly 
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as she went to him. When she 
entered the room Mr. Brownlow 
came forward to meet her. It 
struck her for the first time as he 
advanced that his face had chang- 
ed; something that had been 
weighing upon him had passed 
away. The lines of his mouth had 
relaxed and softened; he was like 
what he used to be. It was almost 
the first time she fully realised that 
for some time past he had not been 
like himself. He came forward, 
and before she had fully mastered 
her first impression, took her into 
his arms. 

“My dear child,” he said, “I 
have sent for you to tell you that 
a great burden that has been upon 
my mind for some time has just 
been taken off. You have been 
very good to me, Sara, very patient 
and obedient and sweet; and 
though I never told you about it 
in so many words, I want you to 
be the first to know that it has 
passed away.” 

“Thank you, papa,” said Sar 
looking wistfully in his face. ut 
am sure I am very glad, though I 


don’t know what you mean. Is it 
anything about——? Am I to 
know what it was?” And she 


stopped, standing so close with his 
arm round her, and gave him an 
appealing look—a look that asked 
far more than her words—that 
seemed even to see into him, and 
divine; but that could not be. 

“Tt is not worth while now,” he 
said, smoothing her hair with his 
hand. “It is all over; and, my 
darling, I want you to know also 
that I set you free.” 

“Set me free?” said Sara, in a 
whisper; and in spite of herself 
she turned very pale. 

“Yes, Sara, quite free. I ask 
no sacrifice of you now,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, pressing her close with 
his arm. ‘Forgive me that I ever 
thought of it. Even at the worst, 
you know I told you to consult 
your own heart; and now you are 
free, quite free, All that is at an 
end,” 
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“ All what?” asked Sara, under 


her breath; and she turned her 
head away from him, resisting the 
effort he made to look at her. 
“What is it you set me free from?” 
she continued, in a petulant tone. 
“Tf you don’t tell me in words, 
how am I to know?” 

Mr. Brownlow was startled and 
checked in his effusiveness, but he 
could not be angry with her at 
such a moment. ‘ Hush,” he said, 
still smoothing her pretty hair, “ we 
have never had many words about 
it. It is all at an end, I thought 
it would be a relief to you to hear.” 

“To hear what?” cried the girl, 
sharply, with her head averted; 
and then, to her father’s utter con- 
sternation, she withdrew as far as 
she could from his arm, and sud- 
denly burst into tears, 

Mr. Brownlow was totally taken 
by surprise. He had not been able 
to read what was going on in his 
daughter’s heart. He could not 
believe now that she understood 
him. He put his hand upon her 
arm and drew her back. “You 
mistake me, my darling,” he said; 
“T mean that you are quite free, 
Sara—quite free. It was wrong of 
me to ask any promise from you, 
and it was foolish of you to give it. 
But Providence, thank God, has 
settled that. Itis allover. There 
is no more necessity. Can’t you 
forgive me? You have not suf- 
fered so much from it as I have 
done. Before I could have come 
to the poiut of sacrificing you 4g 

“Sacrificing me/” cried Sara, 
_ Suddenly, flashing back upon him 
in a storm of passion and indigna- 
tion, her cheeks scorching yet wet 
with tears, her big eyes swimming. 
“Is that all you think of? You 
had a right to sacrifice me if you 
liked—nobody would have said a 
word. They did it in the Bible. 
You might have cut me into little 
pieces if you liked. But oh, what 
right had you, how dared you to 
make a sacrifice of him ?” 

“Him!” cried Mr. Brownlow, 
and he took a step back in conster- 
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nation and gazed at his child, who 
was transfigured, and a different 
creature. Her cheeks blazed under 
her tears, but she did not shrink. 
Weeping, blushing, wounded, a- 
shamed, she still confronted him in 
the strength of some new feeling 
of which he had never dreamed. 

“You never say a word about 
him!” cried Sara. “You speak of 
me, and you had a right to do 
whatever you like with me; but it 
is him whom you have sacrificed. 
He never would have thought of it 
but for you. He never would. have 
come back after that time but for 
you. And then you expect me to 
think only of myself, and to be 
glad when you say I am free! How 
can I be free? I led him on and 
made him speak when he knew 
better. Oh, papa, you are cruel, 
cruel! He was doing you no harm, 
and you have made him wretched ; 
and now you think it doesn’t mat- 
ter; but that is not the way with 
me!” 

“Sara, are you mad?” cried Mr. 
Brownlow in his dismay; but Sara 
made him no answer. She sat 
down on the nearest chair, and 
turning round away from him, leaned 
her arms on the back of it, and put 
down her head on her arms. He 
could see that she was crying, but 
that was all; and nothing he could 
say, neither consolations, nor ex- 
cuses, nor reproofs, would induce 
her to raise her head. It was the 
first quarrel she had ever had with 
the father who had been father and 
mother both to her; and the acute- 
ness of her first disappointment, 
the first cross in her pleasant life, 
the unexpected humiliating end of 
her first dreams, roused a wild re- 
bellion in her heart. She was 
wroth, and her heart was sore, and 
outraged. When he was called away 
by Willis about some business, he 
left her there, still twisted round 
upon her chair, with her face upon 
her folded arms, spending her very 
soul in tears. But the moment he 
was gone she sprang up and fled to 
the shelter of herown room. “They 
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shall find that it is not the way 
with me!” she said to herself, and 
gave herself up wilfully to thoughts 
of the banished lover who had been 
treated so cruelly. On that day, 
at least, Sara avenged poor Powys’s 
wrongs upon the company in gene- 
ral, She had a headache, and could 
not join in their excursion. And 
her eyes were still red with crying 
when next she was seen down- 
stairs. Mr. Brownlow tried to per- 
suade himself it was too violent to 
last, and thought it prudent to take 
no more notice, but was very ob- 
sequious and conciliatory all the 
evening to his naughty child. Even 
when it was thus brought before 
him, he did not make much ac- 
count of the sacrifice of Powys. 
And he thought Sara would come 
round and see things by-and-by in 
their true light. But all the same 
the shock had a great effect upon 
him, and damped him strangely in 
the first effusion of his joy. 

But he was kind, kinder to every- 
body in his gratitude to Providence. 
Except that he had no pity for 
Powys, who seemed to him to have 
been all this time a kind of impos- 
tor, his good-fortune softened his 
heart to every other creature. When 
he met Pamela on the road, though 
Pamela was the one other indi- 
vidual in the world with whom 
Jack’s father was not in perfect 
charity, he yet stopped kindly to 
speak to her, “I hope your mother 
has not gone upon a long journey. 
I hope she is coming back,” he said 
in a fatherly way. “She should 
not have left you by yourself alone.” 

“Tt was on business,” said Pa- 
mela, not daring to lift her eyes. 
“She said she would be soon back.” 

“Then you must take great care 
of yourself while she is away,” Mr. 
Brownlow said, and took off his 
hat as he left her, with the courtesy 
which was natural to him. He 
was so kind to everybody, and that 
day in particular he looked after 
the pretty creature with a pang of 
compunction. He did not care 
much for Powys, but he was sorry 
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for Pamela. “ Poor little thing!” 
he said to himself—for while he 
said it he thought of launching 
Jack, as it was Jack’s ambition 
to be launched, upon public life, 
getting him into the House of 
Commons, sending him out to the 
world, where he would soon forget 
his humble little love. Mr. Brown- 
low felt that this was what would 
happen, and his heart for the 
moment ached over poor Pamela, 
She was so pretty, and soft, and 
young, and then she reminded him 
—though of whom he could not 
quite say. 

Thus the day went on; and. the 
next day Mr. Brownlow went to the 
office, where everything was as 
usual, He saw by his first glance 
that Powys was at his desk, and 
he was pleased, though he took no 
notice. Perhaps a certain unac- 
knowledged compunction, after all, 
was in his mind. He even sent for 
Mr. Wrinkell and consulted him as 
to the fitness of the junior clerk for 
a more responsible post. Mr, Wrin- 
kell was a cautious man, but he 
could not conceal a certain favorit- 
ism. “Ever since that first little 
cloud that passed over him, he has 
been worth any two in the office,” 
he said—“any two, sir; but I 
don’t think he is happy in his 
mind.” 

“Not happy?” said Mr. Brown- 
low; “but you know, Wrinkell, we 
cannot be ’expected to remedy 
that.” 

“No, of course not,” said Mr. 
Wrinkell; “it may be only seri- 
ousness, and then it will be all . 
the better for him; but if it is not 
that, it is something that has gone 
wrong. At his age across in some 
fancy is enough sometimes—not 
that I have any ground for saying 
so; but still I think sometimes 
when I look at him that some little 
affair of that description may have 
gone wrong.” 4 

“Tt is possible enough,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, with a smile, which was 
somewhat grim; “fortunately that 
sort of thing don’t kill.” 
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“N-no,” said Mr. Wrinkell, grave- 
ly; but he did not say any more, 
and his employer did not feel more 
comfortable after’: he was gone; and 
Powys was promoted accordingly, 
and did his business with a certain 
sternness, never moving, never 
looking round when Mr. Brownlow 
came into the office, taking no 
notice of him; till the lawyer, who 
had come to have a ‘certain fond- 
ness for the young man, felt hurt 
and vexed, he could not have told 
why. He was glad to see him 
there—glad he was too manful 
and stout-hearted to have disap- 
peared and abandoned his work; 
but he would have felt grateful 
and indebted to him had he once 
raised his head and seemed con- 
scious of his presence. Powys, 
however, was no more than human, 
and there was a limit to his powers, 
He was busy with his work, but 
yet the sense of his grievance was 
full in his mind. He was saying 
to himself, with less vehemence 
but more stcadiness, what Sara 
had said. He never would have 
thought of it but for Mr, Brownlow 
—never would have gone back after 
that time but for him; and his 
heart was sore, and he could not 
forgive him like a Christian — not 
the first day. 

However, they had a cheerful 
evening at Brownlows that night. 
There were more reasons than one 
why it should be a night of triumph 
for the master of the house. His 
terrors had all died out of his mind. 
The cloud that had so long over- 
shadowed him had vanished, and 
it was the last day! Nobody knew 
it but himself; doubtless nobody 
was thinking of any special crisis. 
Mr. Brownlow went, he scarcely 
knew from what feeling, in a kind 
of half-conscious bravado, to see old 
Mrs. Fennell, and found her still 
raving of something which seemed 
to him no longer alarming, but the 
merest idiocy. He was so genial 
and charitable that he even thought 
of Nancy and her troubles, and 
told her she must get a nurse to 


help her, and then she could be 
free to go and see her friends, 
“For I think you told me you had 
some friends,” Mr. Brownlow said, 
with an amiability that cowed 
Nancy, and made her tremble. 
Nancy Christian! When he heard 
her mistress call her, he suddenly 
recollected the other name: which 
he had seen so lately, and came 
back to ask her about a Mary 
Christian of the Isle of Man, and 
got certain particulars which were 
startling to him. Nancy could 
tell him who she was. She was a 
farmer’s daughter related to the 
Fennells, and had married “a gen- 
tleman’s son.” The information 
gave Mr. Brownlow a curious shock 
but he was a good deal exhausted 
with various emotions, and did not 
feel that much. So he went home 
carrying a present for Sara—a 
pretty locket—though she had too 
many of such trinkets already. 
He meant to tell her it was an an- 
niversary, though not what anni- 
versary it was. And he took his 
cheque-book, and wrote a cheque 
for a large amount for the chief 
charities in Masterton, but did not 
tear it out, leaving it there locked 
up with the book till to-morrow, 
for it was late, and the banks 
were shut. If any poor supplicant 
had come to him that day with a 
petition, right or wrong its prayer 
would have been granted. r. 
Brownlow had received a great de- 
liverance from God—so he phrased 
it—and it was but his simple duty 
to deliver others if possible in sign 
of his gratitude. All but young 
Powys, whom he had deluded, 
and who had deluded him; all but 
Phebe Thomson who was just 
about to be consigned to oblivion, 
and about whom and whose for- 
tunes henceforward no soul would 
have any inducement to care, 

Sara, too, had softened a little 
out of that first rebellion which Mr, 
Brownlow knew could not last. 
She was not particularly cordial to 
her father, but still she wore the 
locket he had given her in sign of 
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amity, and exerted herself at din- 
ner to amuse the guests. Fresh 
people had arrived that day, and 
the house was very full—so full, 
that Mr. Brownlow had no chance 
of a moment’s conversation with 
his children, except by positively 
detaining them after everybody 
was gone, as Jack had done on the 
night of Powys’s arrival. He took 
this step, though it was a very de- 
cided one, for he felt it necessary 
that some clear understanding 
should be come to. And he had 
such bribes to offer them. After 
everybody else had retired, Jack 
and Sara came to him in the li- 
brary. This room, which a little 
while ago had been the least in- 
teresting in the house, was gradually 
collecting associations around it, and 
becoming the scene of all the most 
important incidents in this event- 
ful period of the family life. Jack 
came in half careless, half anxious, 
thinking something might be about 
to be said about his personal affairs, 
yet feeling that his fathet had no 


particular right to interfere, and 


no power to decide. And Sara was 
sulky. It is an ugly word, but it 
was the actual state of the case. 
She was injured, and sore in her 
heart, and yet she was too young 
and too much accustomed to her 
own way to consider the matter 
desperate, or to have reached the 
dignity of despair. So she was 
only sullen, offended, disposed to 
make herself disagreeable. It was 
not a promising audience whom 
Mr. Brownlow thus received with 
smiles in his own room. It was 
only about eleven o'clock, his im- 
patience having hastened the hour 
of general separation; and the 
young people were not perfectly 
pleased wth that, any more than 
with his other arrangements. Both 
the lamps in the library were 
lighted, and there was a fire burn- 
ing. The room, too, seemed to 
have brightened up. Mr. Brown- 
low put Sara into one of the big 
chairs, with a tenderness which 
almost. overcame her, and himself 
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took up an Englishman’s favourite 
position on the hearth. 

“T want to speak to you both,” 
he said. He was eager, and yet 
there was a certain embarrassment 
in his tone. “This is an import- 
ant night in my life. I can’t enter 
into particulars—indeed there is no 
room for them—but I have been 
waiting for this night to speak 
seriously to you both. Jack, I 
doubt whether you will ever do 
much at the business. I should 
have liked had you given your 
mind to it, to keep it up; for a 
business like mine is a capital 
backing to a fortune, and without 
it you can’t hope to be rich—not 
rich beyond competence, you know. 
However, it does not seem to me, 
I confess, that business of our kind 
at least, is your turn.” 

“T was not aware I had been un- 
satisfactory, sir,” said Jack. “I 
don’t think I have been doing 
worse than usual a 

“That is not what I mean,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. “I mean you are 
better adapted for something else. 
I wrote to my old friend Lord 
Dewsbury about you to-day. If 
anythin: should turn up in the way 
he once proposed, I should not 
mind releasing you altogether from 
the office—and increasing your al- 
lowance. It could not be a great 
deal, recollect ; but still if that is 
what you would really give your 
mind to I should see that you 
had enough to keep your place.” 

Jack’s eyes had gradually bright- 
ened as his father proceeded. Now 
he made a step forward, and a gleam 
of delight came into his face. “Do 
you really mean it?” he cried; “it 
is awfully good of you. Of course 
I should give my mind to it. It is 
what I most care for in the world 
—except—the business ” Jack 
paused, and other things besides 
the business came into his mind. 
“Tf you are making a sacrifice to 
please me——” he began slowly, 

“We have all to make sacrifices,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. “<A few days 
ago I thought I should have had to 
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make a sacrifice of a very different 
kind. Providence has been good 
to me, and now I should like to do 
the best for my children, There 
are only two of you,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, softening. “It would 
be hard if I did not do all I could 
to make the best of your lives.” 

And then there was a pause. He 
meant what he said, and he had 
always been a good father, and they 
loved him dearly. But at this 
moment, though he was offering to 
his son the realisation of his dreams, 
they both distrusted him and he 
felt it. They looked at him as- 
kance, these two young creatures 
who owed everything tohim. They 
were doubtful of his great offers, 
They thought he was attempting 
to bribe them, beguile them out of 
the desire of their hearts, And 


he stood looking at them, feeling 
in his own heart that he was not 
natural but plausible and concilia- 
tory, thinking of their good, no 
doubt, but also of his own will. 
He felt this, but still he was angry 


that they should feel it. And it 
was with still more conscious em- 
barrassment that he began again. 

“The time has come in my own 
life when I am ready to make a 
change,” he said. “I want a little 
rest. I want to go away and see 
you enjoy yourselves, and take a 
‘holiday before I die. I can afford 
it after working so long. I want 
to take you to Italy, my darling, 
where you have so long wanted to 
go; but I should like to establish 
things on a new footing first. I 
should make some arrangement 
about the business; unless, in- 
deed, Jack has changed his ideas, 
Public life is very uncertain. If 
you think,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
not without a certain tinge of deri- 
sion in his tone, “that you would 
rather be Brownlow of Masterton, 
with a safe, long-established hered- 
itary connection to fall back upon, 
it is not for me to precipitate your 
decision. You can take time and 
think over what I say.” 

“There is no occasion for taking 
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time to think,” said Jack, with a 
little irritation. But there he stop- 
ped. It was getting towards mid- 
night; the house was quiet; every- 
thing was still, except the wind sigh- 
ing outside among the falling leaves. 
Sara, who was the least occupied of 
the three, had thought she heard 
the sound of wheels in the avenue, 
but it was so unlikely at that time 
of the night that she concluded it 
must be only the wind. As they 
all stood there, however, silent, the 
quiet was suddenly broken. All at 
once, into the midst of their conver- 
sation, came the sound of the great 
house-bell, rung violently. It made 
them all start, so unexpected was 
the sound, and so perfect was the 
stillness. At that hour who could be 
coming to disturb them? The bell 
was unusually large and loud, and 
the sound of it echoing down into 
the bowels, as it were, of the silent 
house, was startling enough. And 
then there was the sound of a voice 
outside. The library was at the 
back of the house; but still, when 
their attention was thus violently 
aroused, they could hear that 
there was a voice. And the bell 
rang again loudly—imperiously— 
wildly. Jack was the first to move. 
“Willis must be asleep,” he said. 
“ But who on earth can it be?” and 
he hastened towards the door, to 
give the untimely visitor entrance. 
But his father called him back. 

“T hear Willis moving,” he said; 
“never. mind. It must be some- 
body by the last train from town. 
Did you ask any one? There is 
just time to have driven over from 
the last train.” 

“Tt must be some telegram,” 
said Jack. “I expect nobody this 
week,” and they all stood and wait- 
ed; Sara, too, having risen from 
her chair. The young people were 
a little disturbed, though they fear- 
ed nothing; and Mr. Brownlow 
looked at them tenderly, like a man 
who had nothing to fear. 

“Happily we are all here,” he 
said. “If it is a telegram, it can 
only be about business.” He stood 
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leaning against the mantelpiece, 
with his eyes fixed on the door, 
There was a flutter at his heart 
somehow, but he did not feel that 
he was afraid. And they could 
hear Willis fumbling over the door, 
and an impatient voice outside. 
Whatever it was, it was very urgent, 
and Jack, growing anxious in spite 
of himself, would have gone to see. 
But again his father called him 
back. Something chill and terrible 
was stealing over Mr. Brownlow; 
he was growing pale—he was hoarse 
when he spoke. But he neither 
moved, nor would he let his son 
move, .and stood propping himself 
up, with a livid countenance, and 
gazing at the door. 
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When it opened they all started, 
and Mr. Brownlow himself gave a 
hoarse cry. It was not a telegram, 
nor was it a stranger. It was a 
figure they were well used to see, 
and with which they had no tragic 
associations. She came in like a 
ghost, black, pale, and swift, in a 
passion of eagerness, with a large 
old silver watch in her hand. “I 
am not too late,” she said, with a 
gasp, and held it up close to Mr, 
Brownlow’s face. And then she 
stood still and looked at him, and 
he knew it all if she had not said 
another word. It was Pamela’s 
mother, the woman whom, two 
days before, he had helped into the 
carrier’s cart at his own gate. 


AT THE ALPS AGAIN. 


When I last. left off we had 
reached Berchtesgaden, and I was 
talking about the klamms, or those 
chasms in the mountains which 
are narrower than the valleys. If 
you are up to thirty-eight miles, 
varied by an ascent and descent 
of some two or three thousand 
feet, which has to be repeated on 
return, you may make for the 
Seissenberg Klamm, “der Koenigin 
aller Klamme,” Queen of all the 
Klamms, as the German guide-book 
calls it. To go through it gives im- 

ressions not to be easily effaced. 

cott gives perhaps the most’lively 
idea to be found in our language 
of a torrent far down among rocks, 
when he says, ' 

“ Deep, deep down, and far within, 

Toils with the rock the roaring linn.” 
But here you go yourself deep, 
deep down into the chambers of 
the rock, and become the close 
companion of the furious stream, 
You owe this privilege to the con- 
siderate attentiveness of the Aus- 
trian Government, which has run 
galleries and wooden stairs along 
the edges of the cataracts, with 
bridges across here and _ there. 
Along these you walk in complete 


safety, yet, unless you be of very 
stolid mood, not without a certain 
mysterious thrill akin to fear, as 
the eternal roar half deafens you, 
and the black rocks, all but closing 
overhead, shroud you in a darkness 
all too powerfully relieved by the 
white torrent at your feet. Here 
is a geological phenomenon with 
no mystery about it. Whatever 
disputes may be elsewhere about 
upheavals and _ depressions, . the 
klamm has been cut by the stream, 
You can see, by the cups and basins 
it has left clean cut into the marble 
rock, that the water has fairly eaten 
its way through. In how long 
time? If some one had recorded 
the level of the surface in the days 
of Julius Cesar, the inscription 
might have been of some service to 
modern geologists. Since it has 
been lately on the cards to do some- 
thing for posterity, might we not 
leave them some such records here 
and there as a future testimony of 
the rocks? It would be a cheaper 
way of doing our duty than the 
saving up of coals, in order that 
the hearthstones of our descend- 
ants five hundred years hence may 
be gladdened. 
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How long the visitor will abide 
within the black shadows of the 
klamm will be a question depend- 
ing on taste and nerve. Such a 
scene gives a passing sensation 
rather than a continuous enjoy- 
ment. You go through it and have 
done. You do not gaze linger- 
ingly on it as on the snows and 
peaks of the neighbouring Watz- 
man, or the blue waters of the 
Achen See. 

The scenery on the way between 
Berchtesgaden and the klamm is 
a continued enjoyment both in 
going and returning. You pass 
two small lakes, the Hinter Sees, 
which are a variety from the Koenig 
and the Achen See. Surrounded 
are they by peaks and snows, which 
they reflect from their gentle 
bosoms, but they lie in soft mea- 
dows, and are edged by flowers and 
birches. In this walk you cross a 
great frontier. Berchtesgaden is 
in Bavaria; the klamm is in Aus- 
tria. The division is at the water- 
sheer, and there stands the custom- 
house. It is like a joke to see a 
government office, with its double- 
headed eagle and other insignia of 
imperial royalty, in so wild a spot; 
but there are people who remember 
our own coast-guard barracks on 
the stormy headlands of Ca'thness. 
As I passed I found the chief of- 
ficer standing at the door, with an 
almost hospitable expression on his 
face, as if he were glad to see some 
one from the world nearer the level 
of the sea than his own. If there 
was a day when, at such a place, 
there was trouble to the British 
stranger about passports or the 
like, it is over now. Yet a few 
soldiers .or armed custom-house 
officers lounged about in a listless 
sort of way. They were very 
civil; without their aid I would 
have missed the entrance to the 
klamm, which is across fields in 
which one would not expect to find 
anything marvellous. If grand 
scenery be so dear to the Austrian 
custom-house officer as to weigh 
against salary, rank, and other con- 
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siderations in the estimate of kis 
position, these men must be con- 
sidered peculiarly happy and fortu- 
nate. They were not demonstra- 
tive of excessive felicity, however, 
but on the whole rather demure. 
They told me that the station was 
very cold in winter—a statement 
which I had no doubt was perfectly 
true. 

The district around this centre 
bears marks of fearful scourging 
from avalanches, The avalanche, 
like the pauper, may be divided 
into the regular and the casual, 
The one class has its fixed grooves, 
in which it rolls year after year, 
probably keeping a pretty accurate 
average of time, according to the 
seasons. There are places where it 
may be seen all spring and summer 
when the sun approaches its noon 
height. A favourite stage for wit- 
nessing the performance used to 
be the Wengern Alp, right against 
the Jungfrau, and I suppose it is 
still frequented with that view. 
You saw through the clear air a 
handful, as it were, of white dust 
drop down the precipice, making a 
hollow echoing roar that told you 
it was a mass of many tons in 
weight. These avalanches are of 
course in the general case harmless, 
Their place is made by them and 
for them. It is when man _ has 
miscalculated his safety, and from 
some peculiarity in the season, or 
the hidden working of the ele- 
ments the snow breaks the boun- 
daries assigned to it by its neigh- 
bours, that devastation has come. 
One may sometimes see a scaur left 
so near to a chilet, that it must 
have made palpitating hearts. The 
course taken by some recent fall of 
more than usual extent is an awful 
scene; and if awful in its dead 
repose, what must the scene have 
been during the tragedy? Some- 
thing, one would suppose, fit to in- 
spire the painter of a grand pic- 
ture of “the day of His wrath.” 
There lie strewn like dust the mar- 
ble rocks which it has picked up 
on its way, and has pelted against 
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bridges and barricades, crushing 
them like nutshells. High up in 
the lap of the mountain you see 
the snows which, overcharged, have 
thus vented their impatience, and 
you don’t like to be too near to the 
precipitous slope, over the edge of 
which the white lips seem still to 
threaten mischief. 

The scenery here, savage as it is, 
has fine, warm, sunny straths on 
either side. At the klamm you 
have descended far from the wild 
upland, and at the lower reach you 
can see, as through a spyglass, the 
pleasant valley on the Austrian 
side. Here a very gay vision some- 
what startled me by its evidence of 
neighbouring _ civilisation. Just 
where the stream threw itself forth 
in its last cataract from the black 
mouth of the klamm, and where 
the sunshine fell on it again, it 
also fell on a group of Austrian 
young ladies, in all manner of 
gaudy colours, bending like a rain- 
bow over the white foam. The 
vision reminded me of a story how 
an adventurous German traveller, 
having passed eastward through 
Mongolia and Tibet, found himself 
getting deeper and deeper into 
Orientalism, and farther from every 
reminiscence of Europe, when all 
at once he found himself in the 
presence of a bevy of English la- 
dies, with pink parasols, picnick- 
ing and chatting under the sha- 
dow of a pagoda,,as assured and 
easy as if they were on the banks 
of Thames. He had penetrated to 
a far-up station of our Indian em- 

ire. 

The walk to this klamm led me 
for some miles over a familiar road, 
on which I had studied the scenery 
on the haughs of the rivers. This 
scenery, when you get beyond the 
rye and tobacco fields, has a re- 
markable beauty of its own. The 
grass is close and clean and bright, 
as close as it is on the lawn of an 
English mansion, and unmarked 
by any cutting instrument. The 
usual forest that girdles the moun- 
tains is pine, but here the verdure 
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is infinitely and beautifully diver- 
sified: pine here and there, but 
mixed with it ash, elm, and the 
weeping-birch, as beautiful and as 
sad in its beauty as it is at Aber- 
geldie. The whole undulates in 
little risings and depressions with 
a gracefulness which no landscape- 
gardener ever approached. One 
would say that the idea of English 
park scenery must have been taken 
from such a model; and certainly it 
is in these examples that it should 
be studied, 

By the way, we are now in the 
midst of the scenery worthily de- 
scribed by Campbell in: those fine 
lines of his, “On Leaving a Scene 
in Bavaria.” People said, when he 
published them late in life, that 
he had renewed his youth and all 
its vigour; but they had been writ- 
ten many years before their publi- 
cation, and, from some ill-justified 
diffidence, he had withheld them 
from the press. There is in them 
an irregularity and want of system, 
but a power that is felt to deepen 
as you think over the piece in the 
midst of its own scenery :— 


‘Yes, I have loved thy wild abode, 
Unknown, unploughed, untrodden 
shore, 
Where scarce the woodman finds a road, 
And scarce the fisher plies an oar; 
For man’s neglect I love thee more, 
That art nor avarice intrude 
To tame thy torrent’s thunder-shock, 
Or prune thy vintage of the rock, 
Magnificently rude. 
Unheeded spreads thy blossomed bud 
Its milky bosom to the bee; 
Unheeded falls along the flood 
Thy desolate and aged tree. 
Forsaken scene! how like to thee 
The fate of unbefriended worth! 
Like thine her fruit unhonoured falls— 
Like thee in solitude she calls 
A thousand treasures forth.” 


And again, after describing the 
shadows, clouds, and swollen tor- 
rents of autumn: 


* But not the storm, dethroning fast 
Yon monarch oak of massy pile, 
Nor river roaring to the blast 
Around its dark and desert isle, 
Nor church-bell tolling to beguile 
The cloud-born thunder sailing by, 
Can sound in discord to my soul. 
Roll on, ye mighty waters, roll! 
And rage, thou darkening sky! ” 
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The bell-ringing as the compan- 
ion of the thunderstown is a per- 
manent institution here. I could 
not make out whether it was sup- 
posed to have a physical influence 
on the electricity or to have a pro- 
pitiatory effect in a religious sense 
calculated to exempt the district 
from a calamity. Opposite to Jem- 
bach, on a spur of the mountain 
rising right over the river Inn, 
there is a sort of hermitage or 
chapel. It is the duty of a recluse 
who has charge of it to be on 
the look-out for thunderstorms, 
and begin the bell-ringing; and he 
is well posted for the accomplish- 
ment of his duty. A solemn strange 
duty it must be to act as sentinel 
against the approach of such a foe. 
I happened once to witness the 
ceremonial of ringing out the thun- 
der in a very picturesque shape. I 
was coming out of the great gorge 
behind the Martinswand. The first 
thing that drew attention was a 
rushing mighty wind, which caught 
up the marble powder lying on the 
hillside, and drifted it about like 
a dry sandy mist. Then came as 
sudden a lull, and the church-bell 
of Zirl right under my feet began 
“tolling slow with sullen roar.” 
The chime was taken up by the 
dozen or so other churches in 
the valley, mellowed in the dis- 
tance until it “passed in music out 
of sight.” Meantime the setting 
sun illuminated a great storm- 
cloud, making it a flame-coloured 
red that spread over half the hori- 
zon, as if the world were on fire. 
Over this passed every now and 
then a tongue or sheet of white 
lightning. The whole affair was so 
far off that of the thunder only a 
slight muttering was heard. The 
church-bells appeared to do their 
duty effectively, for the storm did 
not reach the district round Mar- 
tinswand; but what of the effici- 
ency of the bells in the place where 
it was at actual work? 

The people of these districts are 
very religious—some would call 
them fanatical, others superstitious. 
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The zeal that burns within them is 
an extremely mild flame, so far as 
it can affect others who either care 
for none of these things, or are 
heated by fire of a different charac- 
ter. The churches are marvellously 
abundant. In some places almost 
at the end of every mile the taper 
finger points to heaven. 

It is clear that, even were all the 
inhabitants of a valley simultane- 
ously to flock to its several churches, 
they would not be filled. But 
though they are not like our Dis- 
senting meeting-houses, thronged 
at special times, they are scarcely 
ever entirely empty. There the 
humblest peasant may enjoy magni- 
ficence and art; for although none 
of the world’s greatest paintings 
may be hung in any Tyrolese 
church, there is a wonderlul amount 
of tolerably good painting in all of 
them, and the tendency is ever to- 
wards the high ideal. When I see 
two or three aged, frail, afflicted- 
looking creatures on their knees in 
such a place, I am apt to agree 
with Wordsworth that we should 
not deride the fane “where pati- 
ent sufferers bend in trust, to win 
a happier hour ;” and since there is 
to be no truer light for the poor 
deluded creatures, I think it is bet- 
ter that they should have consola- 
tion even in this form than in none. 
You may see occasionally mere 
children from eight to ten years 
old step from their playground 
into the church by a voluntary im- 
pulse, undirected by any senior. 
And when I have seen the crea- 
tures kneeling and turning their 
serious little faces to some picture 
of the Virgin Mother, as she sits 
“smiling babe in arms,” I fear I 
could not summon up the thoughts 
legitimate to the occasion about the 
beast and the scarlet woman, or de- 
nounce with sufficient indignation 
the horrible sin of training the in- 
fant mind to idolatry and the service 
of Satan. 

Outside the churches are pretty 
buildings. The spire springs from 
a slim tower, the two being united 
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in a gradual unabrupt junction so 
difficult of accomplishment in more 
ambitious buildings—a junction as 
if the one grew out of the other. 
Inside their magnificence is marvel- 
lous, when we consider the scanty 
population and the smallness of the 
product that would come were we 
to divide the number of the people 
by the number of the churches, 
Kcclesiastics, secular and regular, 
of all. forms and hues, swarm over 
the country, and are all, down to 
the barefooted friar, treated with 
veneration. The topic of tolera- 
tion, and the extension to heretics 
of the right to hold property in 
the Tyrol, was, when I was there, 
before the Austrian Reichsrath, I 
was told that the passing of the 
measure would be of no avail. 
Local influence never could be 
held by heretics. Nearly all the 
landed property was in the hands 
of ecclesiastical bodies, who would 
never so far forget what was due 
to the Church as to treat with her- 
etics; and as to the small amount 
of property in the hands of laymen, 
the Church was strong enough to 
protect that from desecration too. 
Yet with all the zeal of the people 
and the intolerance of the institu- 
tions, there is not perhaps a spot on 
the ‘surface of the earth where the 
stranger is less under the pressure 
of religion. The Protestant sees it 
everywhere, sees it the more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically from its 
entire difference from all that he is 
accustomed to, but he feels it no- 
where. I am certain that any Ro- 
manist foreigner in this country 
would feel personal pressure and 
disconformity with his habits fifty 
times as much as a Protestant feels 
the same thing among the moun- 
taineers here. The people seem to 
feel that it is enough to have the 
monopoly of the next world, and 
that with that great prize secure, the 
poor heretic should be made as com- 
fortable in this world as he can be 
made. This is something rather 
different from the old doctrine, that 
true humanity consisted in burning 
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his vile body in this world, as an 
atonement which would save his 
soul from the eternal fires in the 
next. The Tyrolese may not be so 
grand a doctrine, but it is more com- 
fortable on the whole, and the here- 
tic will readily compound for it, 
abandoning all the eternal advan- 
tages which are to be purchased by 
a roasting in the present. With a 
scrupulous attention to the com- 
plex and conspicuous observances 
of their own religion, it is curious 
to see how unconscious they seem 
to be whether the stranger partici- 
pates in them or not, whether he 
may not even treat them with 
actual disrespect. If a procession 
passes, or a reliquary or the viati- 
cum is carried through the streets, 
the people are all too fervently ab- 
sorbed in kneeling and adoration 
to observe the stolid or perhaps 
the scornful air of the wondering 
stranger. s 

There is a wonderful amount of 
kindliness and civility among the 
people of these regions, and how- 
ever much of a stoic one may 
resolve to be when on the tramp, 
these are things that make life all 
the pleasanter a thousand miles 
from home. And the kindliness is 
the more to be esteemed that it 
is not of the mercenary kind one 
finds in other parts of the world, 
I don’t say that the Tyrolese land- 
lord does not expect payment of 
his bill, or that the people who 
serve you in all ways do not ex- 
pect fair remuneration for their 
services to you. But you are 
not pestered to accept services you 
don’t want, as in other places. In 
the whole course of my experience 
in these districts, I never once was 
harassed by any one offering to be 
my guide, or making any of the 
countless proffers of service, all to 
be exorbitantly paid for, which 
haunt one from morning to night 
in the Oberland of Switzerland, 
and make life there such a burden 
that one hardly remembers whether 
the scenery is fine or poor. I 
remember an exception signally 
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proving this rule to me, Having is loath to adopt—he takes his 
in a dark night lost the proper meals in his bedroom. 
thread Of the cross roads near How the Germans like this free 
Berchtesgaden, a man told me I had intermixture with the humblest 
gone far off the road, and demanded classes I cannot judge—I can 
a considerable sum as the reward for judge, however, that any arrange- 
putting me right. I had not gone ment of the kind in this country 
many paces with him when I was would be looked to with grim 
certain that I was near the village horror. The Irish mendicant shak- 
steeple, and he was unable to con- ing hands with you, the coal-heaver 
vince me to the contrary, There are sitting beside you in your inn, pat- 
criminals and‘had fellows’all over the ting you on the back and patronis- 
world, and the Tyrol is not exempt ingly asking all manner of questions 
from their presence. I believe this about your position in life and 
man was a jail-bird, and indeedsome your several experiences, are phe- 
incidents led me to believe that he nomena not easily recognised in our 
hadadesign torobme. Itwasalittle conventional, or whatever else it 
suspicious that, as I had not change ought to be called, social system. 
enough to give him what I had pro- When the outrage is perpetrated 
mised him, he would not come into by a creature of foreign manners 
the inn with me to get it. This and tongue, and with a foreign 
incident I mention as showing that costume, it does not appear so ter- 
the fleecing which is elsewhere sys- rible; in fact, it takes some reflec- 
tematic and respectable—pursued tion to realise how anomalous it is, 
sometimes by the Landaman of the and how unlike anything at home. 
canton—is here disreputable, and Perhaps, too, we are in some 
the resource of the blackguard or measure reconciled to such peculiar 
criminal, ways by the people being distin- 
The peasantry have a curious guished-looking, not only in their 
bluff independence of manner, and picturesque costume — however 
a way of being hail-fellow-well-met much it may vary, it is ever in good 
with all the world, If you are histrionic taste—but by their gene- 
consulting a map or a guide-book ral air of superiority. The moun- 
by the roadside or in the Speise taineers here are not only strong 
Saal of the inn, a peasant will sit and handsome, but they have a de- 
down beside you, and, taking the cided tone of what is called among 
book in his hands, turn over the us “breeding.” Thus the country 
leaves, pestering you with ques- shows—what to all our notions is so 
tions about it and yourself. The exceedingly anomalous—the peas- 
beggar you have accommodated ant who treads the hill handsome 
shakes hands with you to show, and gentlemanlike, while the repre- 
the extent of his gratitude for sentative of the higher class rolling 
your generosity. You must live by in his carriage is plain and ple- 
among the peasantry. The smaller beianlike. This one, in fact, is the 
inns are theirs, and supported by ordinary lowland German with the 
them—the appearance of a tourist ordinary German look, and we alli 
is a casualty not contemplated in know how little indication of blood 
the arrangement of the establish- or mettle there is in that. 
ment. But even’ in the large Iam such a heretic to euphony as 
and handsome inns of the chief to count the German language har- 
towns the peasantry and work- monious, and as spoken by these 
ing people sit in the dining-hall mountaineers I think it sounds 
along with the other guests, how- very sweetly—sweeter even than 
ever illustrious. The German has when spoken by the classic Saxons, 
a resource against this rubbing of The beggars—who, to the sorrow 
-houlders which the British tourist of the land, are rather numerous— 
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appeal to you in a tone of touching 
despendency which is not easily 
resisted. There every human liv- 
ing creature, from the child that 
can just lisp to the toothless crone 
who mutters with difficulty, gives 
you the good-morrow in a kindly 
cheerful tone. When the occasion 
is sufficient—and little does suf- 
fice—to prompt them to ask a 
blessing on you, it is given with 
heart and solemnity. I recall now 
a little scene of an eminently 
trifling nature, but which had an 
effect probably never to be effaced, 
I was seated under a tree eating 
some cakes, a portion of which I 
distributed among a group of nice- 
looking children who were looking 
rather wistfully at my proceedings. 
They immediately formed in pro- 
cession in order of seniority and 
passed me, each pronouncing the 
blessing peculiar to the district. 
The scene impressed me, perhaps 
all the more vividly that the last 
and least of the row strongly re- 
sembled an imp of my own who 
was probably at the moment taking 
his sport under the shadow of the 
Grampians. 

It detracts not from the pleas- 
antness of these gentle character- 
istics that they are found adorning 
the life of a people whose warlike 
daring and prowess have repeatedly 
rung over Europe. The story of 
Hofer and his band is known 
everywhere. In that mad year 
1848 a sure refuge was found 


here for threatened and fugitive. 


royalty. In Hofer’s monument, 
which stands beside Maximilian’s, 
and in other commemorations of 
the feats of the Tyrolese riflemen, 
the object of their achievements is 
always spoken of as the preserva- 
tion of their country’s liberties, 
It sounds a little anomalous that 
this should be accomplished in the 
shape of supporting that Austrian 
house of Lorraine, which we have 
all been so much accustomed to 
associate with narrow despotism 
and treachery to the independence 
of powerless nationalities. I hear 
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that this spirit is declining among 
the people, and that there are 
doubts if they would rally round 
the Empire, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the Emperor, as they did not 
quite twenty years ago, 

The great railway traffic sud- 
denly tossed into the country must, 
one would think, make a great 
change in its social condition. It 
has now a trunk-line to Vienna 
and all that is beyond that capital; 
presently it will have another to 
Italy. It appeared to me that the 
town of Rosenheim had doubled in 
size since I last saw it three years 
ago. From the old picturesque 
village with colonnaded houses, 
every one of which looked at least 
two centuries old, it has become a 
sort of small city with suburban 
mansions scattered around it. Ros- 
enheim is a junction station, and 
that is a far more formidable insti- 
tution in the centre of Europe than 
it is in our island empire, because 
it is liable to greater pulsations of 
traffic from the wider area con- 
nected with it. Some rush of 
human beings backwards or for- 
wards, at Paris, or Madrid, or St. 
Petersburg, or Vienna, may at any 
time flood such a junction; it is 
like the shore where “ breaks the 
great wave that at the pole began.” 
In the touring season even the 
normal traffic is a powerful strain 
on the capacities of the place. It 
has been so adjusted, for reasons 
beyond a passing stranger’s com- 
prehension, that at one o’clock in 
the day the trains to Innsbruck, to 
Munich, and to Vienna, all meet 
here together, and the little station 
previously silent and empty, is 
invaded by a mob, This is pre- 
cisely the period of the day when 
Herman’s sacred rage for sausages 
and beer is at its highest pitch. 
The islander, to whom it is no 
calamity to pass thatYhour without a 
heavy dinner, may content himself 
with a sight of the scene, amazed 
at the fierce energy with which the 
necessities of the occasion have 
inspired those fellow-travellers of 
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his whose lethargic inactivity seem- 
ed heretofore equally wonderful. 
That all can be supplied is impos- 
sible, and, as in all cases of scram- 
ple, skill and strength do their 
owners good service. The scene 
reminded me very much of an old 
picture of the market-place of the 
Hague, during that blockade by 
the Spaniards in which many of 
the citizens were starved to death, 
the incident represented in the pic- 
ture being the successful entry of 
a relieving party with food. Next 
in interest to the fierce squabble, 
with its little bits of by-play, is 
the share taken in it by the pre- 
siding genius of the place—the 
master of the restauration. In him 
the conditions of the establishment 
have aroused an activity and en- 
ergy which would be amazing any- 
where and seem preternatural in 
a German. His capacity for ex- 
changing . sausages, cutlets, and 
beer-jugs for kreutzers was more 
wonderful than any juggling I ever 
witnessed, and was more like the 
working of rapid machinery than 
of human fingers. 

Such are the superficial effects of 
the railway system, but I saw no 
testimony that it had as yet worked 
deeper social changes. I am told 
that in the established touring dis- 
tricts of the British on the Con- 
tinent, the persevering and con- 
tinued pressure of their frequenters 
in the direction of home habits 
has produced a departure from the 
old fixed laws about dinner-time, 
bed-making, and the like. But 
there is no change here. You see 
in the eating-hall the row of glasses 
and napkins set down at eleven for 
use at twelve. Still you have the 
problem of covering yourself at 
night with that rectangular cushion 
soft and bright-coloured. Still, if 
you make no special stipulation 
about breakfast, you are entitled 
to nothing but the tiny roll and 
the single cup of coffee in that per- 
pendicular little jug, the top of 
which invariably tumbles off as 
you pour out the contents, and 
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scatters them about upon your 
linen. Still you will be permitted 
—rather invited, indeed—to follow 
the odious fashion of taking your 
meals in your bedroom—it is a 
sort of distinction indeed so to 
do. You find persons of apparent 
wealth and condition passing you 
on the stairs and lobbies, but you 
don’t find them in the dining- 
rooms where peasants only assem- 
ble: they keep the reserve of their 
own chamber. Touching the se- 
curity of that sacred apartment 
and its occupant, it is still his 
practice to secure his door inside 
at night, and to lock it when he 
leaves it, depositing the key with 
the porter or otherwise as it may 
be appointed. A Prussian re- 
marked to me once, that for a prac- 
tical people as we British were 
reputed to be, there were two re- 
spects in which he had an oppor- 
tunity of noticing our ways, and 
they were very unpractical. One 
was, that in paying our bills we 
did not check off the items to see 
that they were fair, or carefully 
estimate the exchangeable value in 
using British or other foreign coin- 
age. The other instance was, utter 
failure in the due securing of the 
bedroom door. To the one I de- 
murred, that precise auditing of 
accounts and calculation of equiv- 
alents would make a heavy inroad 
on the enjoyment of the careless 
wanderer. It is better for his 
happiness that he should com- 
pound with himself for a percent- 
age of loss. The whole affair of 
his tour is for that matter a bad 
pecuniary speculation. It is a loss 
on his outlay of one hundred per 
cent, 

On the question of the keys, I 
maintained that the German prac- 
tice had arisen in the dangerous 
days of the middle ages, when 
taverns were infested by armed rob- 
bers, and the traveller had some- 
times to prepare for a siege. The 
vitality of the practice down to the 
present day is a stupid mistake, 
characteristic of people who don’t 
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see how the world is moving. The 
frequenters of inns are not by 
nature pilferers. Tourist No. 40 
will not step in and carry off the 
watch of No. 50 if he sees it through 
an open door. Then as to systema- 
tic practical thieves, their measures 
are taken in shapes that break 
through all such secondary precau- 
tions. These indeed they bend to 
their purpose as things that give 
a false fecling of security. I have 
heard of an instance where a land- 
lord was informed by the police 
that there was a thief in his house. 
Having tried each door and found 
all secure, he, good easy man, re- 
tired to his pipe and stove, while 
the thief had locked himself into 
ne of the rooms, and was there 
‘pursuing his vocation in security. 
had been in many thousands of 
inns in my day, had never locked 
my door, and had never lost 
a penny—see what a world of 
labour saved in the weary journey 
through life. Yet must I confess 
that one does not come off quite 
scatheless in this disrespect to 
‘established custom. For instance, 
you rush up to your room on the 
sixth floor to get your things down 
in time for the train. Behold it is 
locked and the key gone. Some 
porter or «tube médchen, indig- 
nant at the innovation of acting as 
if you were among honest people, 
has performed your neglected duty 
for you, and when you have scut- 
tled down the long flights of stairs 
and panted up again, the chances 
are that in your haste and confu- 
sion you have brought the wrong 
key. 
Amid all this adherence to old 
customs there are other peculiari- 
ties attributed to the German na- 
tions and much abhorred by the 
British tourist, which he will at all 
events not find in these districts. 
He is haunted by a supposition 
that if he conform not to the insti- 
tution of the early mid-day meal 
and to some other _barbarisms, 
there is no food for him, and he 
may be starved to death. There is 
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nothing like starvation here. In the 
gasthouses, great and small, with 
which the chief roads abound, there 
seems to be available at all hours of 
the day and night, good, nutriti- 
ous, and abundant food. Returning 
to Innsbruck at ten at night after a 
hard day’s ramble for which I had 
neglected to provide nutriment, 
soup and veal cutlets were set be- 
fore me as rapidly as if I had just 
returned at the hour for which 
they were ordered. In the vil- 
lage inn of Ramsau—such a place 
as in this country would be very 
conceited if it could afford you a 
piece of bread and cheese—I came 
in upon the peasantry drinking 
their beer about eight o’clock in 
the evening. As I had still far to 
go and was in some haste, I asked 
if there were any kind of food that 
could be served to me promptly. 
To be sure—were there. not veni- 
son steaks just ready, and hot 
potatoes ? 

I confess that the hearty good 
cheer ever at hand in these way- 
side inns is a mystery to me, for I 
cannot imagine that the peasantry, 
who seem to be their only occu- 
pants, support an organisation for 
having soup and_ butcher-meat 
ready cooked all day long. There 
is something in the hospitable or- 
ganisation, too, entirely at vari- 
ance with what one finds in other 
parts of Germany, where the na- 
tives feed well, but seem to reserve 
all to themselves. In the many 
inns, for instance, in the Harz dis- 
trict, there is so little anticipatory 
arrangement for entertaining you 
that all is exacted by hard demand 
morsel by morsel. I remember 
once asking for an egg to breakfast. 
The egg was brought. I suggested 
next that it might be boiled, and 
that hint was complied with. I 
then demanded a spoon to eat it 
with ; that too was brought: and it 
was only by a separate demand for 
each that these preparations were 
followed by salt, egg-cup, bread, 
butter, a knife to spread the butter 
with, and coffee. 
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The sanitary arrangements of 
the Tyrolese inns are not perfect, 
and there are smells here and there 
which might be neutralised or sup- 
pressed much to the furtherance 
of the British subjects’ enjoyment. 
But there is one department where- 
in his comfort is deeply concern- 
ed, as to which the arrangements 
are eminently satisfactory — the 
linen is perfectly clean. I never 
had occasion to feel the least sus- 
picion on this point, even in the 
humblest wayside inn on the Ger- 
man side of this country. And 
the polished hardwood floor is 
pleasanter to my taste than the 
frousy carpet with the unknown 
chemical elements it may contain, 
which would be considered in our 
own country as endowed with a 
quality of respectability. Others 
who have had more experience 
even than I have had of the hos- 
telry of this country, have spoken 
of it in a manner so entirely in 
harmony with my own experience 
that I cannot help quoting their 
certificate :— 


“Tyrol is a pleasant country for its 
roadside inns: spacious, cool, and clean, 
they welcome the traveller with old- 
fashioned hospitality. On the large up- 
per landing, upon which the bedrooms 
open, they usually spread your table if 
you are ‘quality.’ Flowers in pots adorn 
the wooden balconies; and tbe land- 
lord’s daughter will present you with 
pretty bouquets when you leave—a fin- 
ishing touch to the little bill which is 
hardly a bill at all in any sense; it is 
chalked on the table in items so small 
as to convince you these people possess 
every virtue under heaven. The mid-day 
halts of the voiturier give many pleasant 
experiences of this sort; and when you 
stop for the night, the best bedrooms, 
even at unlucky places, are as comfort- 
able as need be—beautifully kept, and 
without any of that frousy look so com- 
mon in an English inn. The furniture 
is often walnut wood; neatly framed 
prints are on the walls, and crimson 
coverlets on the beds. But the Tyrolese 
country inn, in its charming and kindly 
simplicity, will probably not long sur- 
vive. It is already disappearing on the 
principal routes, where English tourists 


indulge in the ‘bounce’ peculiar to their 
nation, and shout ‘Garcon’ to the mo- 
dest, self-respecting Kellnerinn. To ac- 
commodate such tastes liotels spring up, 
and the real ‘Garcon’ is provided.”— 
(‘The Dolomite Mountains,’ by Josiah 
Gilbert and G. C. Churchill, F. G. S.) 


There is one point on which 
these pleasant places of resort are 
just as inimical to the prejudices 
and needs of the British subject as 
all other inns I ever frequented on 
the continent of Europe are—the 
water supply. Where torrents are 
roaring round you, and the water 
almost spouts into the house, your 
bedroom supply is still nearly on 
the same scale of quantity with your 
supply of soup for dinner, and the 
basin containing the fluid to be 
consumed has an unpleasant simi- 
larity to that which receives the 
fluid for external use. The defi- 
ciency of the means of ablution in- 
door is not of much moment to a 
person of the male sex—he can find 
in that well-watered land some 
stream or lake into which he can 
plunge. Yet this is not quite so easily 
accomplished as one would expect. 
The great rivers pass on with so 
furious a current, that, unless to 
powerful swimmers, it is very dan- 
gerous to venture into them; and 
the lakes are sometimes so exces- 
sively precipitous, that suitable ac- 
commodation near the edge is not 
easily found. Then, if you try a 
small shallow stream it affords you 
nowhere a pool suited for your pur- 
pose. It is shallow everywhere. 
Both for bathing, and as elements 
in the scenery, a person accustomed 
to the waters of Scotland dislikes 
those of the Alps. The waters 
there are, as it were, on a continu- 
ous incline. The brawling rapid 
or the linn sending its waters to 
quiet themselves in the still pool 
is unknown, and thus an element 
of repose in scenery is wanting. 

Talking of water supply for ablu- 
tion, I think the secret of the suc- 
cess of the many German baths is 
hardly known. It is better to get 
washed once a year than never to 
be washed at all from the day of 
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birth to the day of death. That 
would be Herman’s fate but for 
those Briinnen which he frequents. 
His habits there are not of the 
most thoroughly healthy kind. He 
gets excited with play, and he drinks 
more beer and eats more veal and 
sausages than are needed for healthy 
nutriment. Then the waters are 
impregnated with chemical ele- 
ments which are supposed to be 
curative, but, I have little doubt, 
are rather pernicious than whole- 
some. Recently, in Northern Ger- 
many, I found a new quackery of 
this kind in active motion. It 
was called the Fichte Nadel An- 
stalt — Fir-needle Establishment. 
The patients drank a concoction of 
the fir-needle, and bathed in the 
same. Any more delightful odour 
than the pine exhales when a hot 
sun rests on it in the open forest I 
don’t know, and, at the same time, 
I am prepared to assert that I sel- 
dom have encountered a_ stench 
more horrible than that which 
comes from the boilers of these es- 
tablishments. However, whatever 
it be that contaminates the water 
—iron, sulphur, or fir-needle—I 
have little doubt, as I say, that, 
although a sousing in a pure stream 
would be more to the purpose, a 
washing once a year in those pol- 
luted waters is better than no wash- 
ing at all between birth and death. 
Coming back to the Tyrol and 
its apparatus of enjoyment to the 
wanderer—what profusion you find 
here of refreshing and delicious 
fruit, especially of cherries! For 
the matter of twopence or so you 
may get as full a feast as you could 
decorously appropriate to yourself 
at the dessert after a rich man’s 
dinner. Connected with this abun- 
dance of fruit there arose, in my 
case, a curious physical phenome- 
non, the finger nails becoming dyed, 
and that as it seemed ineradi- 
cably, a deep black, with slightly 
—_ tinge. What could it be? 
as it some awful disease begin- 
ning at these horny extremities, 
and destined to creep on through 
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the blood until the foul corruption 
reached the heart—something like 
the black death of the middle ages? 
The sanitary conditions of a life 
here, where one feels vitality rush- 
ing through the blood—where the 
chief frailties of the flesh are a po- 
tent appetite and a preternatural 
power of sleep, are not favourable 
to the influence of fancies such ag 
this. But analysis of the colouring 
explains, in a simple way, the cause 
of the phenomenon. It is caused by 
the handling of the many pecks of 
black cherries or geens that have 
been eaten. The Tyrolese have 
been oppressed this year by an ab- 
normally heavy crop of this fruit. 
It was too abundant to be distilled 
into Kirschwasser in their small 
stills. To scramble high up among 
the cliffs, and find one of these stills 
hard at work in a shed, reminded one 
of old days in the Highlands, when 
smuggling was rife. The people 
about these stills, however, are all 
stained like indigo or logwood 
dyers. The liquor they extract is 
by no means to be despised. It is 
rather treacherous, It has a quaint 
mildish taste, like something half- 
way between wine and spirits; but 
I advise every one who adventures 
on it to beware of its blandishments, 
for I believe it to be hardly less 
potent than brandy or whisky. 

Whoever takes the trouble to 
read through these random recol- 
lections will note that I look on an 
exemption from the presence ‘of 
the British tourist as one of the 
charming privileges of this district. 
If I am charged with inconsistency 
in being told that in these pages I 
am doing my little best to awaken 
the attention of this class to a new 
and desirable field, I can easily de- 
fend myself. If I were to adopt 
the cynical humour, I would say, 
Not many more years can I expect 
to enjoy, what Campbell in the 
poem I have already cited describes 
as, “in such a loved and lonely 
place, companionless to roam;” 
and so, after I have done with it, 
let the deluge of tourists come. 
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But, in truth, I would rather that 
to the genial soul my information 
should commend this region as a 
leasant field for his rambles, I 
would do nothing to drive him from 
it —I would welcome into it the 
young scholar with a dash of en- 
terprise in him, who bursts into 
the open mountain air as the change 
from his classics or his porisms. 
I would welcome him again when, 
after years that have carried with 
them their ups and downs in life 
and their joys and sorrows, he 
comes back and draws a mellowed 
enjoyment from the scenes in which 
in his strong youth he drank new 
life. No, these are not the people 
that render the districts endowed 
with fine scenery odious; but un- 
fortunately these are not the bulk 
of the corporation that forms that 
potent and odious aggregate—“ The 
British Tourist.” That power that, 
like the glacier, moves coldly, stead- 
ily, and slowly onwards, pressing 
out all verdure and beauty and 
geniality wherever it lays its heavy 
icy load. 

Let me attempt to define, after 
the manner of natural historians, 
this class of the human _ genus. 
Since he became adult he has here- 
tofore spent the useful and produc- 
tive hours of his life behind his 
counter or on the tripod sacred to 
the clerical department of com- 
merce. But lo! I find the animal 
in his grub condition, and before 
he took wings, minutely described 
by no less an artist than Daniel 
De Foe, in that curious book of his, 
so little known, called ‘ The Com- 
plete English Tradesman,’ Like 
some of his other books, it swelled 
from a collection of light personal 
sketches into a heavy systematic 
treatise. From the first and ex- 
tremely rare edition I take the 
following out of a set of sketches 
of tradesmen of various kinds:— 
“There, on the other hand, he sees 
8. D., a plodding, weak-headed, 
but laborious wretch, of a confined 
genius, and that can't look a quar- 
ter of a mile from his shop-door 
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into the world, and, beginning with 
little or nothing, yet rises apace in 
the mere road of business, in which 
he goes on like the miller’s horse, 
who, being tied to the post, is 
turned round by the very wheel 
which he turns round himself; and 
this fellow shall get money insen- 
sibly, and grow rich even he knows 
not how, and nobody else knows 
why.” 

When he finds himself thus in 
comfortable circumstances, forth- 
with there arises in him a yearn- 
ing for something outside the 
narrow world in which his com- 
petence has been created. The de- 
spotic voice of fashion calls out to 
him, Go to the Trosachs—go to 
Killarney—go to the Rhine—go to 
Switzerland; and at last he goes. 
Having begun the system, he is, as 
it were, wound up, and must spin 
out his allotted time of locomotion 
every year. It is amusing enough 
for the first time to meet him in 
the Oberland in blouse and straw 
hat, carrying an alpen-stock; but 
this vision of helplessness soon be- 
comes tiresome. In other shapes, 
however, he is by no means help- 
less—the more’s the pity. He is an 
item of a mighty corporation, the 
power of which is felt over a large 
— of the picturesque world. 

istrict after district it desolates, 
driving from them whatever con- 
tributes to the enjoyment of all 
those who are not freemen of the 
corporation, and small is the com- 
pensation to the aggregate of the 


‘world’s pleasures in anything they 


can draw to themselves out of what 
they take away from others. I 
am inclined to typify the curious 
slavery of the freemen of this cor- 
poration by two acts—the one at 
the beginning, the other at the con- 
clusion, of ‘The British Tourist’s” 
Continental trip. He reads in 
‘Bradshaw’ the “ General Instruc- 
tions to Continental Travellers,” 
and there he finds a particular in- 
struction, that before hé crosses 
the Channel and commits himself 
to the strange practices of foreign 
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lands, he ought to have in his pos- 
session a piece of soap, and he is 
informed of the shop in London— 
name of shopkeeper, street, num- 
ber, and post-office initials — in 
which he may safely purchase that 
useful article. No doubt the editor 
of the foreign ‘Bradshaw’ knows 
the world, and is aware that 
though his pupil perhaps leaves a 
hundredweight of the commedity 
in his own house—though he may 
be a dealer in it, with tons of it in 
his cellars—yet, submitting to the 
peculiar hallucination that over- 
comes the tourist, he will go 
straightway to the shop recom- 
mended by the omnipotent ‘ Brad- 
shaw,’ and there purchase what he 
is told to purchase. This is the 
first type of the British tourist’s 
condition of servitude. The last 
is, when going on his homeward 
voyage at Rotterdam or Ostend, he 
obeys the orders given to him by 
the waiters of his hotel, and pur- 
chases eau de Cologne and cigars 
at double the price at which he 
can procure the same articles of the 
same quality at home, and so em- 
barks with the pleasing conscious- 
ness that he is doing a thing which, 
though it may not bring him 
under the lash of the law, yet 
makes an approach towards the 
feats of the free-trader or smuggler, 
to be read of, in Scott, or ‘ The 
Tales of the O’Hara Family.’ 
Perhaps one ought to pity this 
class of beings, for they are docile 
and obedient, and, indeed, their 


offensiveness comes less of any self-” 


willed viciousness, than of a sub- 
jection to certain established regu- 
lations, and to the will of those 
whom they choose to consider as 
placed in authority over them; and 
yet it is from this last and amiable 
weakness that they become the 
curse of all who frequent the same 
path with them. They create an 
army of mercenaries nominally to 
serve them, actually to order them 
about, and the host thus established 
carries its tyranny beyond those 
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who have sanctioned and establish- 
ed the institution, inflicting no end 
of torment on the simple wanderer, 
who desires to have his own way 
on the face of the wide world. 

Nor is this all. As “The Brit- 
ish Tourist” must have a lord 
and master to rule over him, he 
sometimes selects an unconscious 
member of the independent vaga- 
bond tribe for that office. He 
who does so is converted into a 
bore, and a bore of so terrible a 
kind, that all others are in com- 
parison with him mere sucking 
pigs. He attaches himself to you 
as firmly and ineradicably as the 
old man of the sea. Where thou 
goest he goes, and thy people shall 
be his people. His trust in you is 
awfully absolute. Perhaps you ex- 
pect to get rid of him by a danger- 
ous and fatiguing ramble on the 
mountains. The only result of 
this is, that you find yourself in 
some remote place with a disabled 
man on your hands, and have to 
rush for assistance if you would 
not have the crime of murder on 
your conscience. Hints and even 
remonstrances are quite useless in 
such an emergency. A friend has 
told me, however, that he did on 
one occasion succeed in ridding 
himself of an incubus of this kind. 
“ Here,” said he, “to the right is 
the road to Callander, that on the 
left leads to the clachan of Aber- 
foyle; which do you propose to 
take?” 

“Whichever you please,” is the 
answer of the docile tormentor. 

“Well,” says the other, “ sup- 
ser you take the road to Cal- 
ander ?” 

“ With all my heart.” . 

“In that case,” says the victim, 
“T shall be under the necessity of 
bidding you good-bye, for I take 
the other road.” 

The tormentor was thrown into 
some bewilderment ere he could 
precisely comprehend the full lo- 
gicality of the conditions, and 
in that interval of inaction the 
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victim escaped. We have in- 
stances of desperate runs to escape, 
but bores are very nimble. You 
may perhaps have heard of the 
oung peer who was subjected to 
such an influence, one of the chief 
forms of torture applied being the 
mi-lording him at every sentence. 
Determined at any hazard to rid 
himself of this nuisance, ne leaped 
his horse over a very formidable 
hedge. The other took the same 
leap, and when he had recovered 
breath, said, ““O Lord! my lord, 
what a terrible leap your lordship 
took!” I was once more frightened 
than hurt by the apparition of 
one of these animals. We were in 
separate trains, just moving gently 
off from the station in opposite 
directions. He made a start for- 
ward which frightened me, just as 
an unexpected rush by a tusky 
boar might, though you have the 
protection of an intervening gate. 
What security and peace of mind 
it was to find that inevitable con- 
ditions severed the two, and that 
in little time there would be a hun- 
dred miles between one and the ob- 
ject of his terror! 

So all things come to an end, be 
they bitter or sweet, and an end 
must come to the holiday ramble in 
the Alps. I believe there are few 
who turn their backs on mountain 
scenery without a sort of mournful 
pensiveness, however dear may be 
the voices from the distant home 
that call them back. I have heard 
people say that they felt a relief in 
getting a broader view of the sky 
by getting into the plain—that the 
perpetual boundary of mountains 
created a certain oppressive feel- 
ing, like that of a close apartment. 
But I have always considered “such 
people as very unlortunate in want- 
ing a sense that supplies the mind 
with very vivid enjoyment. De- 
end on it, the regretful is the 
ealthy feeling with which moun- 
tain-ranges should be left behind. 

How different seems Salzburg 
from one’s first approach! Then it 


was the gate to the mountain- 
ranges, seen rising over each other’s 
shoulders, with all their deep green 
forests and white snows; now the 
place seems to be bowing’ you out 
into the cold plain. I have else- 
where noticed how like the castle 
is to that of Edinburgh. Suppose 
we ascend to it, the top will afford 
us a fine farewell panoramic view 
of the mountains, and the building 
itself seems interesting. That great 
square frowning mass, which seems 
to be the medieval keep, those 
picturesque clusters of minor flank- 
ing towers, the bastions and bat- 
teries which represent the more 
formidable resources of later war- 
fare, what do they turn out to be 
on close inspection? A set of frail 
thin tottering walls of brick, or 
lath-and-plaster, wooden stairs, 
rickety and rotten—the whole a 
pretence. To apply such an un- 
wholesome and _ perilous - looking 
group of buildings to warlike use 
would be the wildest of absurdities. 
The whole looks as if the discharge 
of a gun from within it would 
bring it down like a house of 
cards. 

A like account of itself would be 
furnished by many a frowning mass 
on the Rhine and elsewhere on 
close questioning. It is decidedly 
distance that lends enchantment to 
the view of them, and it is well to 
keep that distance. In Hanover, 
Saxony, and other parts of North- 
ern Germany, we may generally 
take for granted that the castles 
are modern, and worthless as ob- 
jects of archxological interest. 
Many of those on the Rhine and 
the Danube, however, within the 
boundaries of the old Roman Em- 
pire, are extremely ancient. They 
present fine types of the rounded 
architecture now generally called 
Norman, and in some of them 
there are bits of work of so early a 
date as to appear to belong to the 
Renaissance period, from the classic 
features that in them have lingered 
until overtaken by the earliest 
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Gothic. The Castle of Wartburg, 
where Luther found a prison and 
a sanctuary, is said by Murray to 
be “by no means a picturesque 
castle;” ‘yet it has some beautiful 
pieces of Norman work. There is 
a@ growing taste for distinctness 
and accuracy in dealing with archi- 
tectural details; and it would be 
well that the guide-books and other 
works of reference should assist in 
the good work. In Scotland there 
is much spurious antiquity to be 
cleared away from several famous 
castles. Inverlochy, carried back 
to the ages beyond Macbeth, should 
be compelled to pair off with the 
fabulous kings whose portraits hang 
in Holyrood; it is a mere shell, 
built probably in the seventeenth 
century, after the form of an old 
baronial castle. Kilchurn is a 
mere country-house of the same 
period, but it is carried back to the 
Crusades; and to help such inven- 
tions a circular staircase does duty 
as a round tower, and the drawing- 
room windows, broken half-way 
down, serve as battlements. On 
a special occasion I had_ been 
tempted to go to see the Bastle 
House, or Tower of Darnick, near 
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Melrose, spoken of as a specimen 
of the ancient border keep. I 
found it to be a pavilion or gar 
den-house, probably not a hundred 
years old. 

Be they ancient or modern, the 
many feudal towers will not re- 
concile the eye to those banks of 
Rhine after the glories left behind, 
How paltry, and impoverished, and 
dirty, all things about “the pic- 
turesque ditch,” as some one aptly 
termed it, appear! The very pre- 
tentiousness of the banks in affect- 
ing to be rocky and precipitous is 
an offence, aggravated by the hard 
unpicturesqueness of the vineyard 
terraces and the dirtiness of the 
stream. It is better to get fairly 
into the green Dutch polders under 
the sea-level, or the dreary sands of 
Prussia. But, as in other instances 
of affliction, consolation for the 
beautiful vision lost to the eye is 
found not in solitary nature but in 
towered cities and the busy haunts 
of men. The railway system, by a 
greater divisibility of distances, 
gives more scope for varying one’s 
route, and we may travel as it were 
the same road over and over, mak- 
ing it new each time. 
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CONVERSATION, 


ConversaTIon has been said to 
be one of the lost arts—an asser- 
tion for which Talleyrand has been 
made responsible. Remembering 
as he did the brilliant salons of 
France in earlier days, he might be 
allowed to bewail the degeneracy 
of a duller generation. The sar- 
casm may be partly true. Yet we 
must not forget how common it is, 
even for those who have little of 
the great Frenchman’s ability, to 
extol the glories of the days gone 
by, when, intellectually if not phy- 
sically, there were giants in the 
land. 

Undoubtedly in these modern 
days the art of conversation has 
some peculiar difficulties. 
all too busy, one way or the other 
—the movement of life, whether 
with or without an object, is too 
rapid—to allow us to spend as much 
time in talk as is required to per- 
fect the accomplishment. People 
meet to eat and drink, to dance, to 
flirt, to act comedies or dress for 
tableaux, to play croquet, but not 
for conversation. Such talk as 
there is, we do rapidly, with as 
little expense qf thought or of 
words as may be. It seems to be 
admitted generally that talk is an 
effort, which a busy person cannot 
be expected to make without an 
adequate motive, and which an idle 
person cannot be expected to make 
at all. Long words are abbreviated, 
as too troublesome to pronounce. 
Short recognised formulas, and 
handy condensed phrases, are made 
to serve, with very little variation, 
to express such few ideas as it 
is considered absolutely necessary 
to communicate ; and the desired 
piquancy is sought in fashionable 
slang. Then, again, we all read a 
great deal more than our fore- 
fathers did, and therefore seem to 
have less need of talk as an intel- 
lectual exercise. We pay people to 
talk for us, in fact, just as the Ori- 
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entals prefer hiring dancers to going 
through the exertion themselves. 
It is true that such trash as is*com- 
monly written and read is a very 
poor substitute in this respect for 
even the most ordinary conversa- 
tion; for surely no real talk that 
ever was talked can come up to the 
inanity of dialogue and sentiment 
which fill the pages of three-fourths 
of our modern novels. Still, these 
do form the staple of mental enter- 
tainment to an unfortunately large 
number of people; and they seem 
quite content with their fare. To 
be sure, the talk of such persons 
can be no loss to society under any 
circumstances ; and it may be bet- 
ter that they should exercise them- 
selves within the pages of their 
green and yellow favourites than 
inflict their tediousness upon others. 
The purchase of a worthless volume 
at a railway stall may be very far 
from helping to improve the mind of 
the purchaser, but it may contribute 
very materially to the comfort of his 
fellow-passengers. 

Some transcendental thinkers 
have imagined that all talk is at 
best a weakness. Mr. Carlyle’s con- 
tempt for it is well known. He 
looks upon it for the most part as 
“sinful waste ;” but such an opin- 
ion might be expected from+the 
cynical philosophy which holds 
mankind to be “mostly fools.” 
Others besides him have suggested 
that, inasmuch as speech must have 
been originally invented to express 
our wean and even the existence 
of a want of any kind implies a 
state of imperfection, all articulate 
utterances are in fact nothing bet- 
ter than developments of the natu- 
ral cry of an animal for food, and 
therefore really connected with our 
lower being. There is a passage in 
a letter of Frederick Robertson’s 
(of Brighton) which is not without 
some truth and beauty, as indeed 
few of his‘recorded thoughts are. 
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He suggests that the most perfect 
communion between two friends 
may be when they sit silent to- 
gether, and “hour after hour passes, 
each taking it for granted that all 
which he desires to say is under- 
stood.” He goes on as follows :— 


“Tf we had perfect fulness of all 
things—the entire beatitude of being 
without a want—should we not lapse 
into the silence of heaven itself? All 
the utterances of man, his music, his 
poetry, are but the results of a loneli- 
ness which coarser and blunter spirits 
had been fortunate (or unfortunate) 
enough not to feel, and which compelled 
them to articulate expressions, in moans 
or cries of happiness, as the case may 
be.” * 


All conversation, according to 
this theory, must be between dis- 
satisfied people, just as it has 
been said that all the great works 
in this world are done by discon- 
tented men. If none of us wanted 
anything, and we were all content- 
ed with things exactly as they are, 
we should say nothing and do no- 
thing. It is almost needless to add 
by way’ of illustration, that Mr. 
Robertson was, as Mr. Carlyle is, 
a fluent and excellent talker, ‘and 
that both might claim a fair share of 
that. grand discontent which is said 
to be the heritage of genius. 

The Orientals retain something 
of this idea, that all talk for mere 
talking’s sake is inconsistent with 
the dignity of man. The old 
Persian rule was, that every man 
should sit silent until he had 
something to say that was worth 
hearing. The social code in Eng- 
lish or French society would enjoin 
almost the very opposite—that it 
would be better to say almost any- 
thing than not to talk at all. The 
most desperate plunge into non- 
sense, boldly made, is welcomed if 
it does but break one of those em- 
barrassing pauses which we abhor 
as nature is said to do a vacuum. 
A silent member has his value in 
the House of Commons, but he is 


at a discount in any other society; 
he seems hardly to come up to the 
old Homeric definition of his kind, 
—to belong to the race of “articu- 
late-speaking men.” It may be 
that this demand for talk at all 
hazards has helped to demoralise 
conversation; that the finer quality 
is no longer encouraged or appreci- 
ated, and therefore seldom _pro- 
duced; just as in the parallel case, 
the overwhelming influx of printed 
trash has made the cultivation of a 
true literary taste hopeless in the 
majority of readers. 

It may be shrewdly suspected 
that, after all, the vaunted excel- 
lence of the conversation, of older 
days has been considerably over- 
rated. It has been asserted of our 
modern Parliamentary eloquence 
that it does not come up to the 
‘great powers of Fox and Sheridan, 
We have no Hansard of those days 
to refer to; but we know enough 
to feel sure that the popular reports 
of such things are never to be much 
depended upon. If Dr. Johnson 
could be accommodated under the 
gallery of the present House of 
Commons on the night of some 
great debate, he might have no 
occasion to complain of the degen- 
eracy of real eloquence amongst 
our legislators, though he might 
miss some of the stately periods in 
which he thought proper to dress the 
speeches of his own younger days. 
So also we may venture to demur, 
on some points, to the eulogies 
which have been passed upon the 
talk which prevailed in the draw- 
ing-rooms of our _ great-grand- 
mothers, If it was high art, it 
was certainly not the highest; for 
the art seems to have been nearly 
always patent—anything less like 
nature it is not possible to conceive. 
Elaborate and fulsome compliment, 
childish badinage, double entendre 
and profanity, made up a _ great 
part of it. Impromptus which had 
been carefully studied, remarks 
which passed for naiveté, but which 
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were really consummate artifice, 
clever blasphemy, and the gross- 
est thoughts veiled in the politest 
clothing—this is what we find the 
tone of good society a hundred 
years ago, what we are told we are 
to regret, and what, in those of its 
features which are most easily 
copied, it is said that in some cir- 
cles there is a tendency to repro- 
duce. ; , 
Such conversation as was not in- 
debted for its piquancy to some of 
the ingredients above named, and 
which affected a higher intellectual 
range, must sometimes have been 
boring both to talkers and to listen- 
ers. It would certainly be so now, 
if we gather a fair idea of it from 
such notices as survive. People 
made believe to enjoy it, no doubt, 
as they do with many fashions of the 
present day; but they must some- 
times have had to “ make believe 
very hard.” When Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu first met with the 
man who, as they were both aware, 
was meant to be her future hus- 
band, they talked together, of all 
things in the world, about “the 
Roman heroes.” Mr. Montagu men- 
tioned some classical author, and 
she regretted that she had never 
read his works. The conversation 
of modern fashionable lovers would 
probably not make a very lively or 
instructive chronicle; but at least 
it can hardly be less natural than 
this. So in the days of that world- 
renowned circle of Précieuses, who 
met at the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
and who have the credit’ of having 
reformed and polished the French 
language itself, we are told that 
they talked classics, discussed the 
private life of the Romans, and 
composed and read aloud for each 
other’s edification sonnets and epi- 
grams, At those Saturdays of Ma- 
demoiselle de Scudéri, where so much 
of what held itself to be the wit 
and intellect of the day met for the 
purpose of showing what clever talk 
could be, the notion was much the 
same. Does one wonder that after 
such an evening a French wit of 
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the day seized his companion’s arm 
as they withdrew, and said, “For 
heaven’s sake, my friend, come and 
let us talk a little bad grammar!” 
or that Talleyrand, fresh from the 
Bureaux d'esprit (as they were call- 
ed) of a later generation, in spite 
of his admiration for his fair 
countrywomen’s fine talk, should 
have said that “he found non- 
sense singularly refreshing”? We 
are told of one of the Scudéri even- 
ings in particular, which was styl- 
ed “La Journée des Madrigaux,” 
when the hostess and all her party 
set to work to compose verses — 
which of course were to be full 
of point and liveliness, and which 
were the subject of mutual praise 
and admiration.. The spirit of the 
hour extended itself even to the 
kitchen, and squires of the cham- 
ber, footmen, and ladies’ maids 
caught the ‘poetic fury, and dis* 
ported themselves with this liter- 
ary “High Life below Stairs.” 
Collectors of literary curiosities 
have reason to regret that no copies 
of this genuine domestic poetr 

have been preserved. But suc 

performances as these are not con- 
versation in any sense; rather, they 
show that in the case of those who 
have recourse to them, either the 
powers or the charms of conversa- 
tion are insufficient. Modern at- 
tempts of the same kind have been 
made even in English society. 
The Della Crusca Academy and the 
Blue Stocking Club are well known, 
aud had their day of popularity, 
though we remember them now only 
to laugh at their pretensions, If we 
may estimate the quality of their 
talk by the samples of their written 
compositions which have survived, 
it must have been poor enough, 
The tales and poetry of the ‘Flor- 
ence Miscellany,’ for instance, which 
the amateur authors mutually prais- 
ed and admired, would hardly be 
admitted now into the pages of a 
school magazine. The same kind 
of thing has been revived continu- 
ally from time to time, and goes on 
still under various designations, 
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It befell the present writer, on one 
occasion, to be introduced in the 
character of a visitor to one of the 
evening meetings of a very exclusive 
and mysterious body, whom (not to 
be too personal) may here be called 
the Literary Rosicrucians. A sub- 
ject was given out some fortnight 
beforehand for treatment: and on 
this theme every member, lady or 
gentleman—happily the tax was not 
exacted from visitors—was expect- 
ed to contribute either a short tale, 
‘@ poem, or an original sketch in 
pencil or colours. The latter pro- 
ductions were laid on the tables at 
the monthly soirée of the club, and 
examined, with a criticism more 
or less friendly, by the assembled 
members. The artists were sup- 
posed to be unknown, and so had 
the advantage of listening, if they 
pleased, under this conventional 
incognito, to the opinions express- 
ed. The literary contributions (also 
anonymous) were collected in some 
way by the secretary of the evening, 
and by him read aloud in succes- 
sion. This was the trying scene in 
the evening’s performances. Some, 
of course, were intended to be grave, 
and some to be humorous; but it 
was not always easy to distinguish, 
at least until the reader (a bad one 
of course) came to an end, which 
was which. And, as a rule, the 
production which was most clearly 
meant to be facetious was exactly 
that at which it was impossible to 
laugh, while the pathetic pieces 
were those during which it was 
most difficult to maintain one’s 
gravity. A mere outsider had nat- 
urally that kind of excuse for pre- 
serving an impassive demeanour 
throughout, which was pleaded by 
the solitary hearer who remained 
unmoved during a sermon which 
threw all the rest of the congrega- 
tion into tears—that he “belonged 
to another parish.” But for one of 
the sacred band, who felt that he 
might be sitting next to the author 
of the hour, and yet was unable 
either to laugh or cry in the proper 
places—or for the authors them- 


selves—the situation did not appear 
a pleasant one. If Mademoiselle 
de Scudéri or Mrs, Montagu’s even- 
ings were at all like this, we need 
hardly regret that we did not live 
in that Arcadia. The thing ended 
with a supper, which was decidedly 
more artistic than any other part 
of the entertainment (the kitchen, 
fortunately, not having caught the 
literary infection in this case), and 
which appeared to bring great re- 
lief and refreshment to many of 
the initiated, as well as to the pro- 
fane guest who had been for once 
admitted to their mysteries. 

Much complaint has been made 
of the conversation of men of ac- 
knowledged literary powers. / Au- 
thors are. accused of proving, in 
ordinary society, either positively 
dull, or unworthily frivolous. Pro- 
bably instances enough might be 
brought forward in support of the 
accusation. The faculty of express- 
ing ideas clearly and _ pleasantly 
upon paper, when the writer can take 
his own time for thought and cor- 
rection, is not always found in con- 
junction with that snap-shot readi- 
ness which hits its mark instine- 
tively, and with fair accuracy, at 
the moment. There may be here 
and there an author of whom it 
might be said, as of Goldsmith, 
that 
“He wrote like an angel, but talked like 

poor Poll.” 

On the other hand, we must con- 
sider from what quarters the charge 
comes. In answer to the cynical 
proverb that no man is a hero to 
his valet-de-chambre, it was ob- 
served with much fairness that the 
fault might quite as likely be the 
valet’s as the hero’s. So, before 
we set down genius as a dull com- 
panion, we must consider what we 
have a right to expect from it im 
that character. The child who is 
shown the Queen will be terribly 
disappointed to see a lady plainly 
dressed in black; the young ima- 
gination misses the crown, the orb, 
and the sceptre. There are un- 
reasonable people, no doubt, who 
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expect to have an author always 
ut on his war-paint, and talk in 
character, as it were: as Mrs, Sid- 
dons terrified the footboy by ask- 
ing in her deepest tragedy tones 
for “beer.” Lord Macaulay pro- 
bably never delivered orally a sup- 
plementary chapter of the History 
of England after dinner, and would 
have been extremely tiresome if 
he had. Mr. Dickens would most 
likely object to doing a little Pick- 
wiek in a conversational form. 
Many writers who contribute, in 
their proper place, to the entertain- 
ment of the public, might very 
fairly shrink, out of natural dignity 
and delicacy, from anything like 
showing off in the ordinary inter- 
course of society. The conversa- 
tion of clever people, whether their 
powers have ever been tested in 
print or not, is likely to be more 
or less interesting to clever people; 
it does not always follow that they 
should be appreciated by stupid 
ones. One may have heard the 
sneer that they keep their good 
things for their books. In a very 
limited sense, and by no means the 
sense intended, this may be true. 
Most literary performances which 
are worth anything are the result 
of considerably more thought and 
pains, and go through a longer pro- 
cess of mental correction and revi- 
sion, than careless readers are in- 
clined to believe. The two hun- 
dred lines an hour which Lucilius 
wrote standing on one foot were, 
in all probability, what might be 
expected—very lame affairs. Much 
which passes for rather brilliant 
conversation when we hear it, or 
take part in it, might have a 
very different effect if we had to 
read a proof-sheet of it. It is ex- 
tremely probable that an author's 
best things will be found in his 
book rather than in his conversa- 
tion. Miss Austen in past days, 
Mr. Lever and Mr. Trollope in the 
present, contrive to make their 
characters talk very cleverly indeed. 
Does any one suppose that they 
had nothing more to do than to 
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sit down and take notes of what 
their clever friends said in actual 
life ? 

Books have been written on 
what their writers are pleased to 
call “The Art of Conversation.” 
But whether it is an art at all, in 
the sense of being subject to any 
rules, or attainable by any disci- 
pline of teaching, is much more 
than doubtful. In the same way 
there was supposed to be an art 
of poetry; the aspirant was to 
be fitted out with a dictionary of 
synonymes, and another of rhymes, 
and, by their help, was to turn out 
unexceptionable verse. Judging 
from what has before now been 
printed as poetry, this creed must 
have found its proselytes. But 
the instances are probably rare in 
which talk has formed any subject 
of study, whether such an addition 
to our social education would be 
an improvement or not. Seme of 
the best talkers, according to their 
lights, will be found among the 
uneducated classes, by any one who 
will be at the pains to draw them 
out. The power of telling a story 
well, with all due embellishment of 
tone and gesture—including such a 
disguise of the plain prosaic truth 
as all good story-tellers have a 
licence for—belongs to some of this 
class in perfection. Shrewd remarks 
upon things and persons, founded 
very often upon a nice discrimina- 
tion of character; satire, keen if 
not refined ; often very delicate 
flattery (if flattery be not too harsh 
a word for what is much more like 
real good-breeding than the smil- 
ing insincerities of higher life) ; 
and never, under any circumstances, 
those covert sneers under the mask 
of politeness, of all social imperti- 
nences the most insufferable, which 
pass too often unrebuked, because 
to resent them involves almost an 
equal breach of good manners, and 
which are the exclusive accomplish- 
ments of the gentler sex. If some 
of the poor had only their Boswells, 
what amusing volumes might take 
the place of some of our tedious 
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modern biographies! But these 
good talkers in humble life are 
fast dying out. They exist chiefly 
among the generation who knew 
not Her Majesty’s School Inspec- 
tors—who read the book of . life 
much more readily than their pri- 
mers, and understood the world 
within the limits of their own ex- 
perience none the worse because 
they never knew which hemisphere 
they lived in. Learning may have 
‘ done much for the village young 
ladies who pass in Standard VL, 
but at least it has not made them 
pleasanter to talk to than their 
grandmothers. Possibly. their little 
knowledge embarrasses them. They 
are conscious that their natural 
talk will hardly bear strict gram- 
matical analysis, and they despair, 
on the other hand, of reaching the 
exalted style of dialogue which 
they find in the pages of their 
favourite penny novelist. The 


consequence is an awkward affecta- 
tion, which is anything but an im- 
provement on the rough and ready 


converse of the more illiterate poor. 
One cannot help feeling that there 
is much truth in the quaint protest 
of a pleasant writer who has little 
sympathy with modern cultivation 
—“If we had as many readers as 
we have books, what a precious 
dull lot we should be!” 

There are one or two popular 
fallacies on the subject of conversa- 
tion which, perhaps, help to make it 
more difficult than it need be. One 
of these is the outcry against “ talk- 
ing shop.” Of course, for any two 
or three individuals in the company 
to insist on making the staple of the 
conversation something which can 
only interest themselves personally, 
and on which others are necessarily 
either uninformed or indifferent, is 
simple rudeness and _ill-breeding. 
And although the name given to it 
assumes this to be a kind of bour- 
geois offence in its origin, it is at 
least as common in what affects to 
be very good society indeed, The 
fashionable “shop” with which 
some people will persist in boring 
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their neighbours, sometimes with 
premeditated malice, because they 
know that they are speaking in a 
sort of unknown tongue to those 
whose habits and interests are quite 
of a different kind, is a much graver 
social offence than any commercial 
or professional discussion could be, 
It is good, no doubt, for all of 

in the society of others, to throw 
off for a while the trammels of our 
working-hours, We should meet, 
as far as possible, on common 
ground, and try to recognise a 
common interest. The more con- 
fined and individual our own 
sphere of action is, the more whole- 
some it is for ourselves, and the 
more agreeable for others, that we 
should at such times step out of its 
contracted circle into a freer atmos- 
phere. The business man is not to 
take his business out to dinner 
with him, nor the physician his 
patients, nor the parson his parish, 
nor the officer his regiment, nor the 
lawyer his briefs. But this rule 
has its limits. Of all vices which 
infest conversation, none is more 
fatal than talking of what we do 
not understand. Now understand- 
ing, in every one’s case, is limited ; 
whereas modern society very much 
affects universal knowledge. The 
result is that a good deal of non- 
sense is talked, of a very different 
kind from the nonsense which 
Talleyrand enjoyed—the nonsense 
which passes for sense. The talk- 
ers rush in with their opinions, 
positive and emphatic, upon sub- 
jects of the day, which wiser men 
are at their wits’ end to find the 
true bearings of. Many men who 
would be worth listening to on 
some special subject, with which 
circumstances have made them well 
acquainted, insist on enlightening 
you on some point about which 
they know simply nothing. Sir 
Walter Scott said that he never 
failed to get amusement and infor- 
mation of some kind from every 
person with whom he was acct 
dentally thrown into company. He 
talked to them about their special 
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business and occupation; here at 
least they were on their own 

ound, and had something to say 
which might be worth hearing. 
Locke had, long before, attributed 
much of his own extensive infor- 
mation to a habit of the same 
kind; he had made it a rule, he 
said, throughout his life, to talk to 
all sorts of people on the subjects 
with which theif own business or 
pursuits had made them most 
familiar. Very often, in what 
claims to be refined society, this 
dread of seeming to “talk shop” 
is carried to an extreme, and it is 
thought bad taste to talk of the 
things which every one knows the 
speaker must understand. It is 
the same sort of feeling which some- 
times leads a painter to pride him- 
self especially, not on his acknow- 
ledged powers in his own line, but 
upon some trick of indifferent rhym- 
ing; which makes the barrister 
affect the sportsman, and the scien- 
tific man the fldneur of fashionable 
life. We might listen with pleasure 
to an Indian officer’s anecdotes of 
the Delhi campaign, though the po- 
litical opinions which he melts down 
for us from his yesterday’s ‘ Times’ 
or ‘Standard’ are wearisome in the 
extreme. Even the Rector’s views 
on the agricultural labour question 
will commonly be better worth 
listening to than his criticisms on 
the pictures in the last Exhibi- 
tion. If he is but gifted with 
common observation, he ought to 
have something original to tell us 
about a class whom he has spe- 
cial opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with; while his judg- 
ment in the fine arts is only endur- 
able when we are sure it is second- 
hand. A courteous and sensible 
host, who wishes to have all his 
guests show themselves at their 
best, never fails to remember and 
take advantage of their specialities. 
He does not allow them to flounder 
long in the stream of general talk, 
in which that which is really in 
them may never find an utterance; 
but he draws them out upon some 


point on which he knows they 
have something to say, and the 
courtesy finds its own reward in 
the transformation of a dull and 
silent guest into a pleased and 
animated talker. To do this well, 
the master of the house should be 
himself, as they say the corhplete 
barrister should be, well armed at 
all points of knowledge: or it may 
chance that he comes to some grief 
himself in the laudable endeavour 
to lead the conversation. And 
since we cannot always expect to 
find in the host of the day these 
great qualifications — it would be 
hard indeed for society if none but 
modern Crichtons were allowed to 
entertain — it might be well if the 
company were permitted to elect 
a leader of conversation, in the 
same way as the ancients, at their 
symposia, elected an arbiter bi- 
bend, As some struggling aspir- 
ants, who hang on with difficulty 
to the outskirts of high life, sub- 
mit the list of their guests to some 
fashionable friend for revision, or 
even leave the invitations alto- 
gether to such more experienced 
hands; so those who are conscious 
that they are more hospitable than 
brilliant might depute some accom- 
plished friend to direct “the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,” con- 
tent themSelves to be responsible 
for the more material eniertain- 
ment. Awkward blunders result 
sometimes from the laudable at- 
tempt of the master of the house 
to talk all things to all men. An 
Oxford tutor, a very sensible man, 
once invited a party of undergradu- 
ates—good fellows enough, but not 
the reading set in the college. 
With a praiseworthy desire to suit 
his talk to his guests, he took up 
the papers of the day and looked 
at the names and position of the 
favourites for the Derby, to be 
run next day. Among them was 
one rejoicing in the name of “ Ugly 
Buck” —why so called is_ best 
known to his breeder and owner. 
The tutor had just been reading 
Hans Andersen’s charming fable 
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of the Ugly Duck, which was much 
more in the line of his own taste 
than race-horses. To break a pause 
rather longer than usual, he turned 
to a“ horsy ”-looking youngster who 
sat next him, and bringing to bear, 
as he thought, his innocent “cram” 
of the morning, asked him, in the 
off-hand tone of one to whom such 
speculations were familiar, what he 
thought of the chances of Ugly 
Duck for the Derby? The boys 
had too much respect for him to 
laugh—much; but he felt ever after- 
wards that it had been safer for 
him to have started the most ab- 
stract literary discussion, or even con- 
fined himself to the familiar ground 
of plucks and passes, at all risks of 
his talk being considered “ shoppy.” 

Another protest has been raised, 
chiefly by transcendentalists, against 
the teller of good stories as one of 
the natural pests of conversation. 
De Quincey, among others, has hurl- 
ed his anathema against him. But 
Mr. De Quincey, like many other 
clever men, was fond of hearing his 
own voice ; it was disagreeable to 
him, no doubt, to find the attention 
of the circle, who ought to have been 
listening to some of his finer fan- 
cies, drawn off by a commonplace 
anecdote. But the objection is too 
widely taken. It is not the man 
who tells a good story well, but he 
who inflicts on us one which is 
tedious and pointless, or, still worse, 
who tells a good story badly, 
who is the unpardonable offender. 
Really good story-tellers are few. 
But, with all respect to Mr. De 
Quincey, they are very valuable 
contributors to the social circle, 
and are listened to with perhaps 
even too flattering attention. The 
clever raconteur is as popular a 
character now as in the days when 
he was the oral novelist of the non- 
reading audience. Only the condi- 
tions of excellence in the art have 
changed; for us moderns he must 
be brief, pithy, epigrammatic ; 
whereas for those old winter even- 
ings, when lights and books were 
scarce, and readers scarcer, he could 
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hardly be too elaborate and descrip. 
tive. The drawback naturally is 
that they are apt to repeat them- 
selves to the same audience, A 
good story is a good thing if you 
have never heard it before. Some 
will bear being told twice very 
fairly ; but a third and fourth re- 
petition is too much, There is no 
reason, of course, why a man should 
not tell the same half-a-dozen times 
over in different companies ; but 
in very few cases is the narrator’s 
memory accurate enough to remem- 
ber every individual who was pre- 
sent at the last telling. It would 
be very desirable if all who are 
really good story-tellers could en- 
dorse some mental memoranda 
upon each, as preachers are under- 
stood to do upon their sermons, to 
record when and in whose presence 
itvas last delivered. The wani of 
some such safeguard is the real ex- 
planation of the reproaches which 
have fallen upon  story-tellers in 
general of being social bores. The 
great art here, as in other cases, is 
to conceal the art, and to let the 
story come in naturally as an illus- 
tration of some particular point in 
the conversation, And perhaps the 
worst use to which a story can be 
put is to bring it out to “cap,” as it 
were, another which has just been 
told. If the first was anything of 
a good one, the second will be apt 
to fall flat: especially as the capa- 
bility of being amused, in the case 
of grown-up and grave members of 
society, will commonly be found 
very limited indeed. On the other 
hand, if the first story was poor, 
and the second is evidently brought 
out to beat it, the teller is convicted 
of what is admitted to be bad taste 
in any company above that of the 
tap-room—of purposely displaying 
his own abilities in the way of tri- 
umph over others. 

Our gay neighbours the French 
are commonly supposed to be far 
more ready than ourselves in at 
least the lighter artillery of talk. 
Yet, if we may trust a keen obser- 
ver among themselves, French s0- 
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ciety is getting too lazy to do its 
own talking. Alphonse Karr has 
laid the scene of the following amus- 
ing jew desprit in Brussels, but we 
may be sure that the satire is aimed 
at the Paris drawing-rooms, It is 
a burlesque advertisement, the 
authorship of which he attributes 
to one of his literary friends :— 

“A gentleman who is at present in 
Brussels, and whose name is Baron 
Frederick @’A--—, has the honour to 
inform the public that, being endowed 
with very distinguished conversational 
talents, reinforced by a course of solid 
study (a practice becoming more and 
more rare), and having gathered in his 
various travels a fund of instructive and 
interesting observations, he now places 
his time at the disposal of those gentle- 
men and ladies who receive at their own 
houses, as well as of such persons as are 
tired of tinding no one pleasant to con- 
verse wills 

“ Baron F. d’A—— undertakes con- 
yersation both abroad and at home. 
His apartments, open to subscribers 
twice a-day, are the rendezvous of a se- 
lect circle (twenty-five francs per month), 
Three hours of each morning are de- 
voted to a causerie, instructive, but at 
the same time agreeable. Novels, liter- 
ary and autistic subjects, observations 
on the manners of the day in which the 
prevailing tone is a piquancy which has 
uo bitterness, with polished discussions 
on various subjects, politics being rigidly 
excluded, form the staple of entertain- 
ment for the evenings. 

“His terms for conversation parties 
at the houses of his patrons are at the 
rate of ten francs the hour, ‘lhe Baron 
cannot accept more than three invita- 
tions to dinner in the week, at twenty 
francs. (This does not include the 
evening party.) The spirit and brilli- 
ancy of his conversation is graduated 
according to the liberality of the enter- 
tainment. (Puns and witticisms are the 
subject of special arrangements.) 

“ Baron ¥, d’A. undertakes to supply 
professional talkers, in correct costume, 
to keep up and vary the conversation, in 
cases where his employers do not choose 
themselves to be at the trouble of replies, 
observations, or rejoinders. In the same 
way he can offer them as friends to 
Strangers or to individuals who are but 
little known in society.” * 
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The professional diner-out has 
become a rarer character in Eng- 
land since dinners have been put 
off to such a very late hour that 
there is really little time for conver- 
sation at all, and the talk, such as 
it is, is confined to a few remarks 
made to the neighbours next to 
whom chance or the providence of 
the hostess may have placed you. 
We have almost come to need the 
caution which the lamented Miss 
Jenkins of Cranford so earnestly 
impressed upon her young friend 
at a morning call—never to start 
any subject of sufficient interest 
to risk its over-lasting the ten 
minutes. 

No wonder that, as a rule, women 
are the best talkers. There is no 
need to account for the fact by 
the uncourteous explanation that 
they have most of the small change 
while men hold the weightier and 
more valuable coinage. The truth 
is, We can most of us talk, if we 
are pleased ourselves, and sure of 
a pleased and sympathising aud- 
ience, Now of this a woman is al- 
ways sure, more or less: if she be 
a beautiful woman, only too sure; 
and hence arises a great deal of that 
silliness in conversation which is 
so commonly laid to the charge of 
the fair speakers, but of which 
the fault, in nine cases out of ten, 
rests with the listener. If you will 
have a woman open her lips at all 
hazards, you have no right to com- 
plain if. that which they pour out 
is what Solomon expected ; it is un- 
reasonable to demand a succession 
of wise parables or sparkling epi- 
grams. But the commonest chiva!- 
ry and courtesy make men listen 
patiently, if not deferentially, to 
anything which a woman is pleased 
to say; and if she be personally 
attractive, this endurance is almost 
limitless, It is not only that the 
listener finds 


“ The fairest garden in her looks, 
And in her mind the wisest books ;” 


but the veriest nonsense, interpret- 
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ed by the light of those looks, 
passes for wisdom, As was said in 
a different sense of Jeremy Taylor 
—‘ From her lips‘all truth comes 
mended ;” which is very well, so 
far ; but not so well, when what is 
very far from truth comes in such 
pretty disguise that it is admired 
and welcomed. Poor Madame de 
Staél, famous as she was for the 
charms of her conversation, found 
to her mortification that this ceased 
in great measure to attract when 
the supplementary charms of youth 
had deserted her; men failed, she 
said, to recognise in the woman of 
fifty the wit which they had so 
admired in her at twenty-five. 
There was nothing remarkable in 
the discovery, whatever there may 
be in the confession. 

There can be no doubt that, as 
a rule, the readiness of women in 
conversation is much greater than 
that of men. The renowned Mrs. 
Poyser, speaking as the advocate 
of hér sex as against those “ poor 
tongue-tied creatures” the men, 
thanks Providence that “ when she 
has anything to say she can mostly 
find words to say it in.” But in 
this she surely does the ladies less 
than common justice. So much as 
this might be said in behalf of a 
fair proportion of those whom she 
regards as the more helpless half 
of society. It is when they have 
nothing to say that women show 
their immense superiority in saying 
it. They can create conversation, 
which is the great social difficulty. 
Give a man a subject that he knows 
anything about, and unless he be 
really a fool or morbidly reticent, 
he can talk about it so as to make 
himself fairly intelligible, and per- 
haps interesting, to those for whom 
the subject has any interest. Those 
who are prophets of very stammering 
> indeed, in the general course 
of social talk, become almost elo- 
quent when their feeling or enthu- 
siasm is excited. Men throw off 
the slowness and hesitation which 
cramps all their powers in society, 


just as they throw off the: physical 
infirmity of stuttering (which ig 

well-known fact) under the influ. 
ence of some awakening theme or 
some strong sympathy. But the 
power of conversation in some 
women, and not always those of 
remarkable ability, is the very art 
of making bricks without straw, 
They will talk to one by the hour 
about nothing—that is, on no par- 
ticular subject and with no particu- 
lar object—and talk coherently and 
not foolishly, and very pleasantly, 
all the time. It would be very 
difficult perhaps for the listener 
to carry away with him any 
mental notes of what has been 
said: he may not be conscious 
of having gained any new ideas, 
or of having had his old ones 
much enlarged; but he will rise 
and go his way as one does after a 
light and wholesome meal, sensibly 
cheered and refreshed, but retain- 
ing no troublesome memories of 
the ingredients which have com- 
posed it. Nothing showed the 
morbid condition of William Haz- 
litt’s mind more remarkably than 
the confession, from a man of 
his unquestioned ability, that he 
“found it difficult to keep up con- 
versation with women.” It is very 
well to call the talk of women tri- 
fling and frivolous ; if it is pleasant 
and graceful, it is all that can be 
desired. Conversation should be 
the relaxation, not the business, of 
life; and the moralists who require 
that it should always be of an “ im- 
proving” character have no true 
idea of its proper social uses. Im- 
proving ! have we not sermons, good 
books, lectures, institutions, athen- 
geums, and a complicated educa- 
tional machinery enough of all 
kinds to improve us all off the face 
of the earth, if nature did not op- 
pose a little wholesome duncehood 
to this sweeping tide of instruction? 
Must the schoolmaster still follow 
us into our little holiday ? If the 
“ queens of society ” will only give 
us talk which shall be bright with- 
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out ill-natured sharpness, playful 
without silliness—if they will show 
us that affectation, vanity, jealousy, 
and slander are no necessary ingre- 
dients in the social dialogue, but 
that rather they give an ill savour 
to the wittiest and the cleverest 
play of words—if they will remem- 
ber that good-humour, sympathy, 
and the wish to please for the sake 
of giving pleasure will lend a charm 
to the most commonplace thoughts 
and expressions,—their conversa- 
tion will “improve” us, perhaps, 
quite as much as most popular 
lectures and some popular sermons. 
The talk which puts you in good- 
humour with yourself and with 
your neighbours is not wholly pro- 
fitless. If it has but made half an 
hour pass pleasantly which with 
a less agreeable companion would 
have been spent in gloomy silence, 
broken by spasmodic efforts, result- 
ing in disgust at your own and his 
or her stupidity, it will have effect- 
ed one of the ends for which speech 
was given us. To be always seek- 


ing to make conversation profitable 
is to take a very commercial view 
of the transaction, of which none 
but a true Briton could be capable. 
The poet’s graceful warning against 


utilitarianism was not altogether 
unneeded for the men of his gene- 
ration :— 


“Oh! to what uses shall we put 
The wild weed flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 


Voice and manner have much to 
do with the qualifications of a plea- 
sant talker. And here of course 
the ladies beat us easily. It was 
this that lent the irresistible charm, 
which all his listeners acknow- 
ledged, to the conversation of Cha- 
teaubriand. It is really not so 
much what is said, as how it is said, 
that makes the difference between 
the talkers of society. In public 
discussions, in Parliament or else- 
where, though the graces of voice 
and manner are valuable adjuncts 
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to the speaker, especially in the 
opening of his career, he soon com- 
mands the attention of his audience, 
in spite of personal defects in these 
particulars, when it is once found 
that he can speak to the purpose. 
But all the good sense and ability 
in the world will not make up, in 
society, for a hesitating and embar- 
rassed manner, or even for a very 
disagreeable voice. We may be 
conscious that the man has plenty 
to say, but we receive no pleasure 
from his talk. 

Women have also nearly always 
the good taste to avoid those har- 
angues and declamations which are 
really only gross interruptions of 
personal egotism upon the general 
entertainment. These are not the 
faults into which women are natu- 
rally tempted; they are conscious 
that their forte rather lies in touch- 
ing a subject lightly and letting it 
go. But they are the pitfalls into 
which even sensible men continu- 
ally stumble, when warmed by some 
favourite subject. If indulged in, 
they make the speaker, however 
well-informed in matter and felici- 
tous in expression, an intolerable 
nuisance anywhere but on a plat- 
form; and public meetings have a 
good deal to answer for, inasmuch 
as they encourage a taste for these 
solo performances. No one who 
wishes that conversation should be 
pleasant to his neighbours as well as 
himself, should speak more than 
two or three sentences at once. 
However much he may have tw say, 
it will be all the more agreeably 
said for giving others the opportu- 
nity of assenting, illustrating, quali- 
fying, or even contradicting. The 
ball needs to be returned by the 
opposite player to make a lively 
game. It is given to very few to 
keep a circle of hearers cCfarmed by 
a continuous monologue, as Cole- 
ridge could for an hour together ; 
and even he was very often com- 
plained of, outside the immediate 
circle of his clients and worship- 
pers, a8 a monopolist of the common 
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rights of speech. His was not 
really conversation at all; it was, as 
De Quincey says, not colloquium, 
but alloguium. No wonder that 
one of his most loyal disciples tells 
us that “there were some whom he 
tired, and some whom he sent to 
sleep.” That Ancient Mariner, 
who held the wedding guest fasci- 
nated by “his glittering eye” 
while he told the long story of his 
sufferings, would have been intol- 
erable in real life even at a wed- 
ding breakfast, where talk is noto- 
riously scarce and difficult. 

But far more objectionable than 
calm monologue is the dogmatical 
talker. In the former case, so long 
as the stream flows smoothly and 
melodiously, the listener can at the 
worst take refuge in a dreamy re- 
pose. But the speaker who insists 
on continually laying down the law 
not only wearies but irritates. Well- 
bred persons of any social expe- 
rience decline to answer him; and 
he probably stirs up at last some 
impetuous novice who falls an easy 
prey to his arms, and so encourages 
him the more in his self-sufficiency. 
Johnson must have been largely 
indebted both to the forbearance of 
one class and the folly of the other 
for his conversational triumphs. It 
was not only Boswell who set him- 
self up continually as a nine-pin to 
be bowled over, Others made them- 
selves victims unwillingly, after a 
rash and impotent struggle, as he 
did willingly. Fox and Gibbon are 
said to have been silent in his pre- 
sence. It does not necessarily im- 
ply any inferiority on their parts in 
real conversational ability. They 
may have felt that their self-respect 
would not allow them either to 
battle with him in his own style, 
and thus draw upon themselves 
some of his rude and violent re- 
joinders—to be knocked down, as 
Goldsmith said, with the butt of his 
pistol, after his shot had missed— 
or to appear to yield to him a vic- 
tory which was not fairly won. Any 
one who will be at the pains to 


[Noy, 


listen impartially to a social discus. 
sion will find that it is by no means 
always that truth and good sense 
or even real ability, remain masters 
of the field. These only too often 
give way to a loud voice, a confi. 
dent manner, and reckless assertion, 
It is often not worth while to put 
down a noisy pretender at the risk 
of an interminable argument (for 
such opponents seldom know when 
they are beaten), or of some dis- 
turbance to the social good humour 
of the company. A gentleman may 
have other reasons for not engaging 
in a street fight than because he is 
afraid of a man’s fists. Yet it ig 
unfortunate that mere hardihood 
should have in this, as in other cases, 
even an apparent social triumph, 
It is here that the conversational 
“arbiter,” who has been already 
suggested, might reasonably step 
in, like Queen Elizabeth at the old 
University disputations, and bid the 
noisy and illogical disputant hold 
his peace. 

Yet, after all, the art of listening 
is at least as important as the art of 
talking. Not to press the truism, 
that without listeners of some kind 
talk becomes either a Babel or a 
soliloquy, without an _ intelligent 
listener the best talker is at sea. 
Good listening is quite as popular a 
social quality as good talking. It 
is a mistake to conclude rashly that 
it is easier. A fool never listens, 
unless you put a direct question, or 
tell him the last current piece - of 
gossip or scandal. Brissot, left it on 
record of Benjamin Franklin, as one 
secret of his power, that he had the 
art of listening. “Il ecoutait—en- 
tendez-vous, lecteur? Et pourquoi 
ne nous a-t-il pas laissé quelques 
idées sur l’art d’ecouter?” It isa 
treatise which yet remains to be 
written. The art leaves too little 
room for brilliancy of display to in- 
duce many to study it. But other 
statesmen besides Franklin have 
practised it with success, and it is 
invaluable to all who are set in au- 
thority. In ordinary society perhaps 
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nothing will so soon embarrass, and 
finally shut up, the empty talker, 
supposing him to have any brains 
at all, as to catch the eye of an in- 
telligent listener. There is often a 
more mortifying conviction of his 
own incapacity forced upon such a 
person by the marked and pregnant 
silence of one who has evidently 
taken in every word that he has 
been saying, and from whom, in 
the natural course of things, he 
looks for a reply, than by the most 
emphatic contradiction. If, as we 
are so often told, “‘ speech is silvern, 
but silence is golden,” in this case 
it may be said that, while speech 
might chastise him with whips, si- 
lence stings him with scorpions. 
The probability is, that he will 
flounder on with some attempt 
either of reiteration, explanation, 
or qualification, which, in the face 
of that attentive and merciless si- 
lence, plunges him into irretriev- 
able confusion. You may choke off 
the most inveterate teller of long 
stories by listening with an eager 
interest all through, and preserving 
a look of expectation after he has 
finished, as if still waiting for “ the 
point.” 

Not less than its polemical value 
in argument, is the social value of 
listening as an accomplishment. It 
is a somewhat humbling considera- 
tion, but it may be taken as un- 
doubtedly true, that for one person 
in the company who wishes to lis- 
ten to us (always excepting very 
young ladies and very deaf people), 
there are three who prefer that we 
should listen to them, Good I'sten- 
ing, be it remembered, does not 
imply merely sitting still and hold- 
ing one’s tongue. It means atten- 
tion—involving a certain amount 
of complimentary deference, and a 
skilful use of appreciative gestures 
and interjections. The favourable 
estimate which will be formed of 
the listener’s own judgment, taste, 
and ability, in return for even a 
moderate exercise of this talent, will 
be a more than adequate reward. 


You may discourse for a whole even- 
ing, and impress no single person’ 
with any opinion of your powers; 
but if you can listen judiciously, 
and with a proper emphasis in your 
silence, to one or two of the talkers 
present, you may safely reckon on 
their testimony in your favour as 
an intelligent and agreeable man. 
Of course, the perfect listener should 
possess largely the power of abstrac- 
tion. He should be able to devote 
his visible attention to the veriest 
proser to whom he may be allotted 
as a captive for the time, while he 
is gathering in the pleasanter sounds 
which reach his ear from more dis- 
tant quarters, There is some danger 
in this to the inexperienced. It 
incurs the risk of a sad misplacing 
of the needful interjections. -Be- 
sides, most people listen with their 
eyes as well as with their ears. If, 
while trying to maintain a dialogue 
with an uninteresting neighbour, 
they want to catch what is being 
said on the opposite side of the 
table, they allow their glances to 
wander unmistakably to the point 
of attraction, or try to look out of 
the corners of them, as a magpie 
does, in a fashion which neither 
improves their own personal appear- 
ance nor gratifies the party to whom 
they affect to give their undivided 
attention. The cleverest compli- 
ment in words will fail to propitiate 
the lady who sits next you, if she 
discovers that all the time your eyes 
are, like the fool’s, in the ends of 
the earth. So long as these do their 
duty, she may construe silence into 
alimiration, and excuse your stu- 
pidity to herself on the ground that 
the charms of her person and con- 
versation may be rather overwhelm- 
ing to a modest man: but there can 
be no misinterpreting the fatal evi- 
dence of the wandering glances. It 
is only the really accomplished lis- 
tener who can devote his eyes and 
all his visible allegiance where they 
are legally due, and yet keep his 
ears open to what he really wants 
to hear. To do this well requires 
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something of the quality of mind 
which can play two games of chess 
at once. It is a great social triumph 
to be able, after having done your 
duty in one quarter, and receiving 
an honourable dismissal from the 
bore of the evening, to walk quiet- 
ly across the room, and take up 
at once the threads of conversa- 
tion somewhere else, and show a 
thorough acquaintance with all that 
has been said there already. It 
implies the compliment that your 
interest has been irresistibly drawn 
in that direction, though duty 
chained you to the oar elsewhere. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
the choice of subjects has much to 
do with the success of conversation. 
As the devout reader of nature is 
said to possess the faculty of finding 
“sermons in stones,” so the true 
social artist finds talk in everything. 
A writer in a popular journal speaks 
as if, in London society, the exhi- 
bitions and the opera during half 
the year, and travelling for the other 
half, formed the necessary topics, 
and that the great art would be to 
treat them with sufficient variety. 
No doubt they are very useful sub- 
jects, and in the hands of a good 


talker will do just as well as any- 
thing else. But the conversational 
powers which can only discourse 
upon a theme, are not of the true 
order. They will be of very little 
use at those awful moments when 
the regular stock subjects have 
been worn to death by more 
clumsy hands, and a diversion jis 
required. 

Some of the most important in- 
gredients in a good talker are mainly 
physical, when all is said. Lively 
animal spirits, moderate self-confi- 
dence, and a wish to please, will go 
much farther to make an agreeable, 
if not a highly accomplished talker, 
than great abilities or fulness of 
information. It is because they 
possess very largely the two first 
qualifications, that the Irish, the 
French, and, in a less degree, the 
Welsh, are moe ready in conversa- 
tion than most Englishmen. And 
where really clever men fail in the 
art, it may be often from a morbid 
dislike to compete in a race which 
they enter at a disadvantage against 
the light-weights whose natural 
vivacity, imperturbable digestion, 
and happy unconsciousness carry 
them through to the end. 
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LINDA TRESSEL.—PART II. 


CHAPTER III. 


Peter Sremmarc had a cousin in 
a younger generation than himself, 
who lived in Nuremberg, and who 
was named Ludovic Valcarm, The 
mother of this young man had been 
Peter’s first cousin, and when she 
died Ludovic had in some sort fal- 
len into the hands of his relative 
the town-clerk. Ludovic’s father 
was still alive; but he was a thrift- 
less, aimless man, who had never 
been of service either to his wife 
or children, and at this moment no 
one knew where he was living, or 
what he was doing. No one knew, 
unless it was his son Ludevic, who 
never received much _ encourage- 
ment in Nuremberg to talk about 
his father. At the present mo- 
ment, Peter Steinmare and his cou- 
sin, thougis they had not actually 
quarrelled, were not on the most 
friendly terms. As Peter, in his 
younger days, had been clerk to 
old ‘Tressel, so had Ludovic been 
brought up to act as clerk to Peter; 
and for three or four years the 
young man had received some small 
modicum of salary from the city 
chest, as a servant in the employ- 
ment of the city magistrates, But 
of late Ludovic had left his uncle’s 
office, and had entered the service 
of certain brewers in Nuremberg, 
who were more liberal in their 
views as to wages than were the 
city magistrates. Peter Steinmarc 
had thought ill of his cousin for 
making this change. He had been 
at the trouble of pointing out to 
Ludovic how he himself had in for- 
mer years sat upon the stool in the 
office in the town-hall, from whence 
he had been promoted to the arm- 
chair; and had almost taken upon 
himself to promise that the good 
fortune of Ludovic should be as 
great as his own, if only Ludovic 
for the present would be content 
with the stool. But young Val- 


carm, who by this time was four-and- 
twenty, told his cousin very freely 
that the stool in the town-hall 
suited him no longer, and that he 
liked neither the work nor the 
wages. Indeed, he went further 
than this, and told his kinsman 
that he liked the society of the office 
as little as he did either the wages 
or the work. It may naturally be 
supposed that this was not said till 
there had been some unpleasant 
words spoken by the town-clerk 
to his assistant,—till the authority 
of the elder had been somewhat 
stretched over the head of the 
young man; but it may be sup- 
posed also that when such words 
had once been spoken, Peter Stein- 
mare did not again press Ludovic 
Valcarm to sit upon the official stool. 
Ludovic had never lived in the 
garret of the red house as Peter 
himself had done. When the sug- 
gestion that he should do so had 
some years since been made to 
Madame Staubach, that prudent 
lady, foreseeing that Linda would 
soon become a young woman, had 
been unwilling to sanction the ar- 
rangement. Ludovic, _ therefore, 
had housed himself elsewhere, and 
had been free of the authority of 
the town-clerk when away from 
his office. But he had been often 
in his cousin’s rooms, and there had 
grown up some acquaintance be- 
tween him and aunt Charlotte and 
Linda, It had been very slight ;— 
so thought aunt Charlotte. It had 
been as slight as her precautions 
could make it. But Ludovic, never- 
theless, had spoken such words to 
Linda that Linda had been unable 
to answer him; and though Madame 
Staubach was altogether ignorant 
that such iniquity had been per- 
petrated, Peter Steinmarc had 
shrewdly guessed the truth. 
Rumours of a very ill sort had 
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reached the red house respecting 
Ludovic Valcarm, When Linda 
had interrogated Tetchen as to the 
nature of the things that were said 
of Ludovic in that conversation 
between Peter and Madame Stau- 
bach which Tetchen had overheard, 
she had not asked without some 
cause. She knew that evil things 
were said of the young man, and 
that evil words regarding him had 
been whispered by Peter into her 
aunt’s ears;—that such whisperings 
had been going on almost ever 
since the day on which Ludovic 
had declined to return again to the 
official stool; and she knew, she 
thought that she knew, that such 
whisperings were not altogether 
undeserved. There was a set of 
young men in Nuremberg of whom 
It was said that they had a bad 
name among their elders, — that 
they drank spirits instead of beer, 
that they were up late at nights, 
that they played cards among them- 
selves, that they were very unfre- 
quent at any house of prayer, that 
they belonged to some turbulent 
political society which had, to the 
grief of all the old burghers, been 
introduced into Nuremberg from 
Munich, that they talked of wo- 
men as women are talked of in 
Paris and Vienna and other strong- 
holds of iniquity, and that they 
despised altogether the old habits 
and modes of life of their fore- 
fathers. They were known by 
their dress. They wore high round 
hats like chimney-pots,—such as 
were worn in Paris,—and satin 
stocks, and tight-fitting costly coats 
of fine cloth, and long pantaloons, 
and they carried little canes in their 
hands, and gave themselves airs, 
and were very unlike what the 
young men of Nuremberg used to 
be. Linda knew their appearance 
well, and thought that it was not 
altogether unbecoming. But she 
knew also,—for she had often been 
so told,—that they were dangerous 
men, and she was grieved that 
Ludovic Valcarm should be among 
their number, 
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But now—now that her aunt had 
spoken to her of that horrid plan 
in reference to Peter Steinmare 
what would Ludovic Valcarm be to 
her? Not that he could ever have 
been anything. She knew that, 
and had known it from the first, 
when she had been unable to an- 
swer him with the scorn which his 
words had deserved. How could 
such a one as she be mated with 
a man so unsuited to her aunt’s 
tastes, to her own modes of life, 
as Ludovic Valearm? And yet 
she could have wished that it 
might be otherwise. For a moment 
once,—perhaps for moments more 
than once,—there had been ideas 
that no mission could be more fit- 
ting for such a one as she than 
that of bringing back to the right 
path such a young man as Ludovic 
Valearm. But then,—how to be- 
gin to bring a young man back? 
She knew that she would not be 
allowed to accept his love; and now, 
—now that the horrid plan had been 
proposed to her, any such scheme 
was more impracticable, more im- 
possible than ever, Ah, how she 
hated Peter Steinmare as _ she 
thought of all this! 

For four or five days after this, 
not a word was said to Linda by 
any one on the hated subject. She 
kept out of Peter Steinmarc’s way 
as well as she could, and made her- 
self busy through the house with 
an almost frantic energy. She was 
very good to her aunt, doing every 
behest that was put upon her, and 
going through her religious services 
with a zeal which almost seemed 
to signify that she liked them. 
She did not leave the house once 
except in her aunt’s company, and 
restrained herself even from lean- 
ing over the wicket-gate and listen- 
ing to the voice of Fanny Heisse. 
There were moments during these 
days in which she thought that 
her opposition to her aunt’s plan 
had had the desired effect, and 
that she was not to be driven mad 
by the courtship of Peter Stein- 
mare. Surely five days would not 
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have elapsed without a word had 
not the plan been deserted. If 
that were the case, how good would 
she be! If that were the case, she 
would resolve, on her aunt’s be- 
half, to be very scornful to Ludovic 
Valcarm. 

But though she had never gone 
outside the house without her 
aunt, though she had never even 
leaned on the front wicket, yet 
she had seen Ludovic. It had 
been no fault of hers that he had 
spied her from the Ruden Platz, 
and had kissed his hand to her, 
and had made a sign to her which 
she had only half understood,—by 
which she had thought that he had 
meant to imply that he would 
come to her soon. All this came 
from no fault of hers. She knew 
that the centre warehouse in the 
Ruden Platz opposite belonged to 
the brewers, Sach Brothers, by 
whom Valcarm was employed. Of 
course it was necessary that the 
young man ‘should be among the 
workmen, who were always mov- 
ing barrels about before the 
warehouse, and that he _ should 
attend to his employers’ business. 
But he need not have made the 
sign, or kissed his hand, when he 
stood hidden from all eyes but hers 
beneath the low dark archway; nor, 
for the matter of that, need her eyes 
have been fixed upon the gateway 
after she had once perceived that 
Ludovic was on the Ruden Platz. 

What would happen to her if 
she were to declare boldly that 
shé loved Ludovic Valcarm, and 
intended to become his wife, and 
not the wife of -old Peter Stein- 
marc? In the first place, Ludovic 
had never asked her to be his wife; 
—but on that head she had almost 
no doubt at all. Ludovic would 
ask her quickly enough, she was 
very sure, if only he received suf- 
ficient encouragement. And as 
far as she understood the law of 
the country in which she lived, no 
one could, she thought, prevent 
her from marrying him. In such 
case she would have a terrible bat- 





tle with her aunt; but her aunt 
could not lock her up, nor starve 
her into submission. It would be 
very dreadful, and no doubt all 
good people,—all those whom she 
had been accustomed to regard as 
good,—would throw her over and 
point at her as one abandoned. 
And her aunt’s heart would be 
broken, and the world,—the world 
as she knew it, — would pretty 
nearly collapse around her. Sour 
thelessyshe could do it. But were 
she to do so, would it not simply 
be that she would have allowed 
the Devil to get the victory, and 
that she would have given herself 
for ever and ever, body and soul, 
to the evil one? And then she 
made a compact with herself,—a 
compact which she hoped was not 
a compact with Satan also. If 
they on one side would not strive 
to make her marry Peter Stein- 
mare, she on the other side would 
say nothing, not a word, to Ludovic 
Valcarm. 

She soon learned, however, that 
she had not as yet achieved her 
object by the few words which she 
had spoken to her aunt. Those 
words had been spoken on a Mon- 
day. On the evening of the fol- 
lowing Saturday she sat with her 
aunt in their own room down- 
stairs, in the chamber immediately 
below that occupied by Peter Stein- 
mare. It was a summer evening in 
August, and Linda was sitting at 
the window, with some household 
needlework in her lap, but engaged 
rather in watching the warehouse 
opposite than in sedulous atten- 
tion to her needle. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the little doorway, not 
expecting that any one would be 
seen there, but full of remembrance 
of the figure of him who had stood 
there and had kissed his hand. 
Her aunt, as was her wont on 
every Saturday, was leaning over a 
little table intent on some large 
book of devotional service, with 
which she prepared herself for the 
Sabbath. Close as was her atten- 
tion now and always to the volume, 
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she would not on ordinary occa- 
sions have allowed Linda’s eyes to 
stray for so long a time across the 
river without recalling them by 
some sharp word of reproof; but 
on this evening she sat and read 
and said nothing. Either she did 
not see her niece, so intent was she 
on her good work, or else, seeing 
her, she chose, for reasons of her 
own, to be as one who did not see. 
Linda was too intent upon her 
thoughts to remember that she was 
sinning with the sin of idleness, 
and would have still gazed across 
the river had she not heard a 
heavy footstep in the room above 
her head, and the fall of a creaking 
shoe on the stairs, a sound which 
she knew full well, and stump, 
bump, dump, Peter Steinmarc was 
descending from his own apart- 
ments to those of his neighbours 
below him. Then immediately 
Linda withdrew her eyes from the 
archway, and began to ply her 
needle with diligence. And Madame 
Staubach looked up from her 


book, and became uneasy on her 


chair. Linda felt sure that Peter 
was not going out for an evening 
stroll, was not in quest of beer and 
a friendly pipe at the Rothe Ross. 
He was much given to beer and a 
friendly pipe at the Rothe Ross; 
but Linda knew that he would 
creep down-stairs somewhat softly 
when his mind was that way given; 
not so softly but what she would 
hear his steps and know whither 
they were wending; but now, 
from the nature of the sound, she 
was quite sure that he was not 
going to the inn which he fre- 
quented. She threw a_ hurried 
glance round upon her aunt, and 
was quite sure that her aunt was 
of the same opinion. When Herr 
Steinmarc paused for half a minute 
outside her aunts door, and then 
slowly turned the lock, Linda was 
not a bit surprised; nor was Ma- 
dame Staubach surprised. She 
closed her book with dignity, and 
sat awaiting the address of her 
neighbour. 
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“Good evening, ladies,” said Peter 
Steinmare. 

“Good evening, Peter,” said 
Madame Staubach. It was many 
years now since these people had 
first known each other, and the 
town-clerk was always called Peter. 
by his old friend. Linda spoke 
not a word of answer to her lover's 
salutation. 

“Tt has been a beautiful summer 
day,” said Peter. 

“A lovely day,” said Madame 
Staubach, “through the Lord’s fa- 
vour to us.” 

“Has the fraulein been out?” 
asked Peter. 

“No; I have not been out,” 
said Linda, almost savagely. 

“JT will go and leave you toge- 
ther,” said Madame Staubach, get- 
ting up from her chair. 

“No, aunt, no,” said* Linda, 
“Don’t go away; pray, do not go 
away.” 

“Tt is fitting that I should do 
so,” said Madame Staubach, as 
with one hand she gently pushed 
back Linda, who was pressing to 
the door after her. ‘You will 
stay, Linda, and hear what our 
friend will say; and remember, 
Linda, that he speaks with my au- 
thority and with my heartfelt prayer 
that he may prevail.” 

“He will never prevail,” said 
Linda. But neither Madame Stau- 
bach nor Peter Steinmare heard 
what she said. 

Linda had already perceived, 
perturbed as she was in her mind, 
that Herr Steinmare had preparéd 
himself carefully for this interview. 
He had brought a hat with him 
into the room, but it was not the 
hat which had so long been dis- 
tasteful to her. And he had got 
on clean bright shoes, as large in- 
deed as the old dirty ones, because 
Herr Steinmare was not a man to 
sacrifice his corns for love; but 
still shoes that were decidedly in- 
tended to be worn only on occa- 
sions, And he had changed his 
ordinary woollen shirt for white 
linen, and had taken out his new 
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brown frock-coat which he always 
wore on those high days in Nurem- 
berg on which the magistrates ap- 

eared with their civic collars. 

ut, perhaps, the effect which 
Linda noted most keenly was the 
debonair fashion in which the 
straggling hairs had been disposed 
over the bald pate. For a moment 
or two a stranger might almost 
have believed that the pate was not 
bald. 

“My dear young friend,” began 
the town-clerk, “your aunt has, 
I think, spoken to you of my 
wishes.” Linda muttered some- 
thing, she knew not what. But 
though her words were not intelli- 
gible, her looks were so, and were 
not of a kind to have been natur- 
ally conducive to much hope in the 
bosom of Herr Steinmare. “ Of 
course, I can understand, Linda, 
how much this must have taken 
you by surprise at first. But that 


surprise will wear off, and I trust 
that you may gradually come to 
regard me as your future husband 


without — without — without any- 
thing like fear, you know, or feel- 
ings of that kind.” Still she did 
not speak. “If you become my 
wife, Linda, I will do my best to 
make you always happy.” 

“T shall never become your wife, 
never—never—never.” 

“Do not speak so decidedly as 
that, Linda.” 

“T must speak decidedly. I do 
speak decidedly. I can’t speak 
any other way. You know very 
well, Herr Steinmare, that you 
oughtn’t to ask me. It is very 
wrong of you, and very wicked.” 

“Why is it wrong, Linda? Why 
is it wicked ?” 

“Tf you want to get married, you 
should marry some one as old as 
yourself,” 

“No, Linda, that is not so, It 
is always thought becoming that 
the man should be older than the 
wife.” 

“But you are three times as old 
as I am, and that is not becoming.” 
This was cruel on Linda’s part, and 
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her words also were untrue. Linda 
would be twenty-one at her next 
birthday, whereas Herr Steinmarc 
had not yet reached his fifty-second 
birthday. 

Herr Steinmare was a man who 
had a temper of his own, and who 
was a little touchy on the score 
of age. Linda knew that he was 
touchy on the score of age, and 
had exaggerated her statement with 
the view of causing pain. It was 
probably some appreciation of this 
fact which caused Herr Steinmare 
to continue his solicitations with 
more of authority in his voice than 
he had hitherto used. “I am not 
three times as old as you, Linda; 
but, whatever may be my age, your 
aunt, who has the charge of you, 
thinks that the marriage is a fitting 
one. You should remember that 
you cannot fly in her face without 
committing great sin. I offer to 
you an honest household and a re- 
spectable position. As Madame 
Staubach thinks that you should 
accept them, you must know that 
you are wrong to answer me with 
scorn and ribaldry.” 

“JT have not answered you with 
ribaldry. It is not ribaldry to say 
that you are an old man.” 

“You have answered me with 
scorn.” 

“T do scorn you, Herr Steinmare, 
when you come to me pretending 
to make love like a young man, 
with your Sunday clothes on, and 
your hair brushed smooth, and 
your new shoes. I do scorn you. 
And you may go and tell my aunt 
that I say so, if you like. And 
as for being an old man, you are 
an old man. Old men are very 
well in their way, I daresay; but 
they shouldn’t go about making 
love to young women.” 

Herr Steinmare had not hoped 
to succeed on this his first personal 
venture; but he certainly had not 
expected to be received after the 
fashion which Linda had adopted 
towards him. He had, doubtless, 
looked very often into Linda’s face, 
and had listened very often to the 
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tone of her voice; but he had not 
understood what her face express- 
ed, nor had he known what compass 
that voice would reach. Had he 
been a wise man,—a man wise as to 
his own future comfort,—he would 
have abandoned his present attempt 
after the lessons which he was now 
learning. But, as has before been 
said, he had a temper, and he was 
now angry with Linda, 
roused, and was disposed to make 
her know that, old as he was, and 
bald, and forced to wear awkward 
shoes, and to stump along heavily, 
still he could force her to become 
his wife and to minister to his wants. 
He understood it all) He knew 
what were his own deficiencies, 
and was as wide awake as was 
Linda herself to the natural desires 
of a young girl. Madame Stau- 
bach was, perhaps, equally awake, 
but she connected these desires 
directly with the devil. Because 
it was natural that a young woman 
should love a young man, therefore, 
according to the religious theory 
of Madame Staubach, it was well 
that a young woman should marry 
an old man, so that she might then 
be crushed and made malleable, and 
susceptible of that teaching which 
tells us that all suffering in this 
world is good for us. Now Peter 
Steinmare was by no means alive 
to the truth of such lessons as 
these. Religion was all very well. 
It was an outward sign of a respect- 
able life—of a life in which men 
are trusted and receive comfort- 
able wages,—and, beyond that, was 
an innocent occupation for enthu- 
siastic women. But he had no 
idea that any human being was 
bound to undergo crushing in this 
world for his soul’s sake. Had 
he not wished to marry Linda him- 
self, it might be very well that 
Linda should marry a young man. 
But now that Linda so _ openly 
scorned him, had treated him with 
such plain-spoken contumely, he 
thought it would be well that 
Linda should be crushed. Yes; 
and he thought also that he might 
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probably find a means of crushing 
her. 

“T suppose, Miss,” he said, after 
pausing for some moments, “ that 
the meaning of this is that you 
have got a young lover?” 

“T have got no young lover,” 
said Linda; “and if I had, why 
shouldn’t I? What would that be 
to you?” 

“Tt would be very much to me, 
if it be the young man [I think, 
Yes, I understand; you blush now. 
Very well. I shall know now how 
to manage you;—or your aunt will 
know.” 

“T have got no lover,” said 
Linda, in great anger; “and you 
are a very, very wicked old man to 
say so.” 

“Then you had better receive 
me as your future husband. If 
you will be good and obedient, I 
will forgive the great unkindness 
of what you have'said to me.” 

“T have not meant to be unkind, 
but I cannot have you for my hus- 
band. How am I to love you?” 

“ That will come.” 

“Tt will never come.” 

“Was it not unkind when you 
said that I was three times as old 
as you?” 

“T did not mean to be unkind.” 
Since the allusion which had been 
made to some younger lover, from 
which Linda had gathered that. 
Peter Steinmare must know some- 
thing of Ludovic’s passion for her- 
self, she had been in part quelled. 
She was not able now to stand up 
bravely before her suitor and fight 
him as she had done at first with 
all the weapons which she had at 
her command. The man knew 
something which it was almost 
ruinous to her that he should 
know, something by which, if her 
aunt knew it, she would be quite 
ruined. How could it be that 
Herr Steinmare should have learn- 
ed anything of Ludovic’s wild love? 
He had not been in the house,—he 
had been in the town-hall, sitting 
in his big official arm-chair,—when 
Ludovic had stood in the low- 
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arched doorway and blown a kiss 
across the river from his hand. 
And yet he did know it; and 
knowing it, would of course tell 
her aunt! ‘Idid not mean to be 
unkind,” she said. 

“You were very unkind.” 

“TI beg your pardon then, Herr 
Steinmare.” 

“Will you let me address you, 
then, as your lover?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Because of that young man; 
is it?’ 

“Qh, no, no. I have said no- 
thing to the young man—not a 


word. He is nothing to me. It 
is not that.” 

“Linda, I see it all. I under- 
stand everything now. Unless 


you will promise to give him up, 
and do as your aunt bids you, I 
must tell your aunt everything.” 

“ There is nothing to tell.” 

“Linda!” 

“T have done nothing. I can’t 
help any young man. He is only 
over there because of the brewery.” 
She had told all her secret now. 
“He is nothing to me, Herr Stein- 
marc, and if you choose to tell 
aunt Charlotte, you must. I shall 
tell aunt Charlotte that if she will 
let me keep out of your way, I will 
promise to keep out of his. But 
if you come, then—then—then—I 
don’t know what I may do.” After 
that she escaped, and went away 
back into the kitchen, while Peter 
Steinmare stumped up again to his 
own room, 

“Well, my friend, how has it 
gone?” said Madame Staubach, en- 
tering Peter’s chamber, at the door 
of which she had knocked. 

“T have found out the truth,” 
said Peter, solemnly. 

“What truth?” Peter shook 
his head, not despondently so much 
as in dismay. ‘The thing which he 
had to tell was so very bad! He 
felt it so keenly, not on his own 
account so much as on account of 
his friend! All that was expressed 
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by the manner in which Peter 
shook his head. “What truth 
have you found out, Peter? Tell 
me at once,” said Madame Stau- 
bach. 

“She has got a—lover.” 

“Who? Linda? I do not be- 
lieve it.” 

“She has owned it. And such 
a lover!” Whereupon Peter Stein- 
mare lifted up both his hands. 

“Whatlover? Whoishe? How 
does she know him, and when has 
she seen him? I cannot believe 


it. Linda has never been false 
to me.” 

“Her lover is—Ludovic Val- 
carm,”’ 


“ Your cousin?” 

“My cousin Ludovic—who is a 
good-for-nothing, a spendthrift, a 
fellow without a florin, a fellow 
that plays cards on Sundays.” 

“And who fears neither God 
nor Satan,” said Madame Staubach, 
“Peter Steinmarc, I do not believe 
it. The child can hardly have 
spoken to him. 

“You had better ask her, Ma- 
dame Staubach.” Then with some 
exaggeration Peter told Linda's 
aunt all that he did know, and 
something more than all that Linda 
had confessed; and before their 
conversation was over they had 
both agreed that, let these tidings 
be true in much or in little, or true 
not at all, every exertion should be 
used to force Linda into the pro- 
posed marriage with as little delay 
as possible. 

“TI overheard him speaking to 
her out of the street window, when 
they thought I was out,” said the 
town-clerk in a whisper before he 
left Madame Staubach. “I had to 
come back home for the key of the 
big chest, and they never knew 
that I had been in the house.” 
This had been one of the occasions 
on which Linda had been ad- 
dressed, and had wanted breath to 
answer the bold young man who 
had spoken to her. 
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On the following morning, being 
Sunday morning, Linda positively 
refused to get up at the usual hour, 
and declared her intention of not 
going to church, She was, she 
said, so ill that she could not go 
to church. Late on the preceding 
evening Madame Staubach, after 
she had left Peter Steinmarc, had 
spoken to Linda of what she had 
heard, and it was not surprising that 
Linda should have a headache on the 
following morning. “Linda,” Ma- 
dame Staubach said, “ Peter has 
told me that Ludovic Valcarm has 
been—making love to you. Linda, 
is this true?” Linda had been 
unable to say that it was not true. 
Her aunt put the matter to her in 
a@ more cunning way than Stein- 
mare had done, and Linda felt her- 
self unable to deny the charge. 
“Then let me tell you, that of 
all the young women of whom I 
ever heard, you are the most de- 
ceitful,” continued Madame Stau- 
bach. 

“Do not say that, aunt Char- 
lotte ; pray do not say that.” 

“But I do say it. Oh, that it 
should have come to this between 
you and me!” 

“T have not deceived you. In- 
deed I have not. I don’t want to 
see Ludovic again; never, if you 
do not wish it. I haven’t said a 
word to him. Oh, aunt, pray be- 
lieve me. I have never spoken a 
word to him ;—in the way of what 
you mean.” 

“Will you consent to marry 
Peter Steinmarc?” Linda _hesi- 
tated a moment before she an- 
swered. “Tell me, Miss; _ will 
you promise to take Peter Stein- 
marc as your husband?” 

“T cannot promise that, aunt 
Charlotte.” 

“Then I will never forgive you, 
—never. And God will never for- 
give you. I did not think it pos- 
sible that my sister’s child should 
have been so false to me.” 


“T have not been false to you,” 
said Linda through her tears, 

“And such a terrible young 
man, too; one who drinks, and 
gambles, and is a rebel; one of 
whom all the world speaks ill; a 
penniless spendthrift, to whom no 
decent girl would betroth herself, 
But, perhaps, you are to be his 
light-of-love |” 

“Tt is a shame,—a great shame, 
—for you to say—such things,” 
said Linda, sobbing bitterly. “ No, 
I won’t wait, I must go. I would 
sooner be dead than hear you say 
such things to me. So I would, 
I can’t help it, if it’s wicked. You 
make me say it.” Then Linda 
escaped from the room, and went 
up to her bed; and on the next 
morning she was too ill either 
to eat her breakfast or to go to 
church, 

Of course she saw nothing of 
Peter on that morning; but she 
heard the creaking of his shoes as 
he went forth after his morning 
meal, and I fear that her good 
wishes for his Sunday work did 
not go with him on that Sabbath 
morning. ‘Three or four times her 
aunt was in her room, but to her 
aunt Linda would say no more than 
that she was sick and could not 
leave her bed. Madame Staubach 
did not renew the revilings which 
she had poured forth so freely on 
the preceding evening, partly influ- 
enced by Linda’s headache, and 
partly, perhaps, by a statement 
which had been made to her by 
Tetchen as to the amount of love- 
making which had taken place. 
“Lord bless you, ma’am, in any 
other house than this it would 
go for nothing. Over at Jacob 
Heisse’s, among his girls, it wouldn’t 
even have been counted at all,—such 
a few words as that. Just the com- 
pliments of the day, and no more.” 
Tetchen could not have heard it all, 
or she would hardly have talked of 
the compliments of the day. When 
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Ludovic had told Linda that she 
was the fairest girl in all Nurem- 
berg, and that he never could be 
happy, not for an hour, unless he 
might hope to call her his own, 
even Tetchen, whose notions about 
young men were not over strict, 
could not have taken such words as 
simply meaning the compliments of 
the day. But there was Linda sick 
in bed, and this was Sunday morn- 
ing, and nothing further could be 
said or done on the instant, And, 
moreover, such love-making as had 
taken place did in truth seem to 
have been perpetrated altogether 
on the side of the young man. 
Therefore it was that Madame Stau- 
bach spoke with a gentle voice as 
she prescribed to Linda some pill 
or potion that might probably be 
of service, and then went forth to 
her church, 

Madame Staubach’s prayers on a 
Sunday morning were a long affair. 
She usually left the house a little 
after ten, and did not return till 
past two. Soon after she was gone, 
on the present occasion, Tetchen 
came up to Linda’s room, and ex- 
— her own desire to go to the 

rauenkirche,—for Tetchen was a 
Roman Catholic. 


“That is, if you 
mean to get up, Miss, I'll go,” said 


Tetchen. Linda, turning in her 
bed, thought that her head would 
be better now that her aunt was 
gone, and promised that she would 
get up. In half an hour she was 
alone in the kitchen down-stairs, 
and Tetchen had started to the 
Frauenkirche,—or to whatever 
other place was more agreeable to 
her for the occupation of her Sun- 
day morning. 

It was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence that Linda should be 
left alone in the house on some 
part of the Sunday, and she would 
naturally have seated herself with 
a book at the parlour window as 
soon as she had completed what 
little there might be to be done in 
the kitchen. But on this occasion 
there came upon her a feeling of 
desolateness as she thought of her 
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present condition. Not only was 
she alone now, but she must be 
alone for ever. She had no friend 
left. Her aunt was estranged from 
her. Peter Steinmare was her bit- 
terest enemy. And she did not 
dare even to think of Ludovic Val- 
carm. She had sauntered now into 
the parlour, and, as she was telling 
herself that she did not dare to 
think of the young man, she looked 
across the river, and there he was 
standing on the water’s edge. 

She retreated back in the room, 
—so far back that it was impossible 
that he should see her. She felt 
quite sure that he had not seen her 
as yet, for his back had been turned 
to her during the single moment 
that she had stood at the window. 
What should she do now? She 
was quite certain that he could not 
see her, as she stood far back in the 
room, within the gloom of the dark 
walls. And then there was the 
river between him and her. So 
she stood and watched, as one 
might watch a coming enemy, or a 
lover who was too bold. There 
was a little punt or raft moored 
against the bank just opposite to 
the gateway of the warehouse, 
which often lay there, and which, 
as Linda knew, was used in the 
affairs of the brewery. Now, as 
she stood watching him, Ludovic 
stepped into the punt without un- 
fastening it from the ring, and 
pushed the loose end of it across 
the river as far as the shallow bot- 
tom would allow him. But still 
there was a considerable distance 
between him and the garden of the 
red house, a distance so great that 
Linda felt that the water made her 
safe. But there was a pole in the 
boat, and Linda saw the young 
man take up the pole and prepare 
for a spring, and in a moment he 
was standing in the narrow garden. 
As he landed, he flung the pole 
back into the punt, which remained 
stranded in the middle of the river. 
Was ever such a leap seen before? 
Then she thought how safe she 
would have been from Peter Stein- 
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marc, had Peter Steinmarc been in 
the boat. 

What wou'd Ludovic Valcarm 
do next? He might remain there 
all day before she would go to him 
He was now standing under the 
front of the centre gable, and was out 
of Linda’s sight. There was alow 
window close to him where he stood, 
which opened from the passage 
that ran through the middle of the 
house. On the other side of this 
passage, opposite to the parlour 
which Madame Staubach occupied, 
was a large room not now used, and 
filled with lumber. Linda, as soon 
as she was aware that Ludovic was 
in the island, within a few feet of 
her, and that something must be 
done, retreated from the parlour 
back into the kitchen, and, as she 
went, thoughtfully drew the bolt of 
the front door. But she had not 
thought of the low window into the 
passage, which in tiese summer 


days was always opened, nor, if 
she had thought of it, could she 
have taken any precaution in that 


direction. To have attempted to 
close the window would have been 
to throw herself into the young 
man’s arms. But there was a bult 
inside the kitchen door, and that 
she drew. Then she stood in the 
middle of the room listening. Had 
this been a thief who had come 
when she was left in charge of the 
house, is it thus she would have 
protected her own property and her 
aunt’s? It was no thief. But why 
should she run from this man whom 
she knew,—whom she knew and 
would have trusted had she been 
left to her own judgment of him? 
She was no coward. Were she to 
face the man, she would fear no 
personal danger from him. He 
would offer her no insult, and she 
thought that she could protect her- 
self, even were he to insult her. It 
was not that that she feared,—but 
that her aunt should be able to say 
that she had received her lover in 
secret on this Sunday morning, 
when she had pretended that she 
was too ill to go to church! 
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She was all ears, and could hear 
that he was within the house. She 
had thought of the window the 
moment that she had barred the 
kitchen door, and knew that he 
would be within the house, She 
could hear him knock at the parlour 
door, and then enter the parlour, 
But he did not stay there a moment, 
Then she heard him at the foot of 
the stair, and with a low voice he 
called to her by her name. “Linda, 
are you there?” But, of course, 
she did not answer him. It might 
be that he would fancy .that she 
was not within the house and would 
retreat. He would hardly intrude 
into their bedrooms; but it might 
be that he would go as far as his 
cousin’s apartments. “ Linda,” he 
said again,—“ Linda, I know that 
you are in the house.” That wicked 
Tetchen! It could not be but that 
Tetchen had been a traitor. He 
went three or four steps up the 
stairs, and then, bethinking himself 
of the locality, came down again 
and knocked at once at the kitchen 
door. “Linda,” he said, when he 
found that the door was barred,— 
“Linda, I know that you are here,” 

“Go away,” said Linda, “Why 
have you come here? You know 
that you should not be here.” 

“Open the door for one moment, 
that you may listen to me. Open 
the door, and I will tell you all. 
I will go instantly when I have 
spoken to you, Linda; I will 
indeed.” 

‘Then she opened the door. Why 
should she be a barred-up prisoner 
in her own house? What was there 
that she need fear? She had done 
nothing that was wrong, and would 
dv nothing wrong. Of course, she 
would tell her aunt. If the man 
would force his way into the house, 
climbing in through an open win- 
dow, how could she help it? If 
her aunt chose to misbelieve her, 
let it be so. There was need now 
that she should call upon herself 
for streigth. All heaven and earth 
together should not make her marry 
Peter Steinmarc. Nor should earth 
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and the evil one combined make 
her give herself to a young man 
after any fashion that should dis- 
grace her mother’s memory or her 
father’s name. If her aunt doubted 
her, the sorrow would be great, but 
she must bear it. ‘ You have no 
right here,” she said as soon as she 
was confronted with the young man. 
“You know that you should not 
be here. Go away.” 

“Linda, I love you.” 

“T don’t want your love, ” 

“And now theygtell me that 
my cousin Peter is to be your hus- 
band.” 

“ No, no. 
husband.” 

“You will promise that?” 

“He will never be my husband.” 

“Thanks, dearest; a thousand 
thanks for that. But your aunt is 
his friend. Is it not true?” 

“ Of course she is his friend.” 

“ And would vive you to him?” 

“T am not hers to give. I am 
not to be given away at all. I 
choose to stay asIam. I wish you 
would go away. You know that 
you are very wicked to be here; but 
I believe you want to get me into 
trouble.” 

“Oh, Linda!” 

“Then go. If you wish me to 
furgive you, go instantly.” 

“Say that you love me, and I will 
be gone at once.” 

“T will not say it.” 

“And do you not love me,—a 
little? Oh, Linda, you are su dear 
to me!” 

“Why do you not go? They tell 
me evil things of you, and now I 
believe them. If you were not very 
wicked you would not come upon 
me here, in this way, when I am 
alone, doing all that you possibly 
can to make me wretched.” 

“T would give all the world to 
make you happy.” 

“T have never believed what 
they said of you. I always thought 
that they were ill-natured and pre- 
judiced, and thit they spoke false- 
hoods. But now I shall believe 
them. Now I know that you are 
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very wicked. You have no right to 
stand here. Why do you not go 
when I bid you?” 

“ But you forgive me?” 

“ Yes, if you go now,—at once.” 

Then he seized her hand and 
kissed it. * Dearest Linda, remem- 
ber that I shall always love you; 
always be thinking of you; always 
hoping that you will some day love 
me a little. Now I am gone.” 

“But which way?” said Linda 
—“you cannot jump back to the 
boat. The pole is gone. At the 
door they will see you from the 
windows.” 

“Nobody shall see me. God 
bless you, Linda.” Then he again 
took her hand, though he did not, 
on this occasion, succeed in raising 
it as far as his lips, After that he 
ran down the passage, and, having 
glanced each way from the win- 
dow, in half a minute was again 
in the garden. Linda, of course, 
hurried into the parlour, that she 
might watch him. In another half 


minute he was down over the little 
wall, into the river, and in three 


strides had gained the punt. The 
water, in truth, on that side was 
not much over his knees; but 
Linda thought he must be very 
wet. Then she looked round, to 
see if there were any eyes watching 
him. As fur as she could see, there 
were no eyes, 

Linda, when she was alone, was 
by no means contented with her- 
self; and yet there was a sort of 
jey at her heart which she could 
not explain to herself, and of which, 
being keenly alive to it, she felt in 
great dread. What could be more 
wicked, more full of sin, than re- 
ceiving, on a Sunday morning, a 
clandestine visit from a young man, 
and such a young man as Ludovic 
Valearm? Her aunt had often 
spoken to her, with fear and trem- 
bling, of the mode of life in which 
their neighbours opposite lived. 
The daughters of Jacob Hei<se 
were allowed to dance, and talk, 
and flirt, and, according to Madame 
Staubach, were living in fearful 
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peril. For how much would such 
a man as Jacob Heisse, who thought 
of nothing but working hard, in 
order that his four girls might al- 
ways have fine dresses,—for how 
much would he be called upon to 
answer in the last day? Of what 
comfort would it be to him then 
that his girls, in this foolish vain 
world, had hovered about him, 
bringing him his pipe and slippers, 
filling his glass stoup for, him, and 
kissing his forehead as they stood 
over his easy-chair in the evening? 
Jacob Heisse and his daughters 
had ever been used as an example 
of worldly living by Madame Stau- 
bach. But none of Jacob Heisse’s 
girls would ever have done such a 
thing as this. They flirted, indeed ; 
but then they did it openly, under 
their father’s nose. And Linda 
had often heard the old man joke 
with his daughters about their 
lovers. Could Linda joke with any 
one touching this visit from Ludo- 
vic Valcarm ? 

And yet there was something in 
it that was a joy to her,—a joy 
which she could not define. Since 
her aunt had been so cruel to her, 
and since Peter had appeared before 
her as her suitor, she had told her- 
self that she had no friend. Here- 
tofore she had acknowledged Peter 
as her friend, in spite of his creak- 
ing shoes and objectionable hat. 
There was old custom in his favour, 
and he had not been unkind to her 
as an inmate of the same house with 
him. Her aunt she had loved dear- 
ly; but now her aunt’s cruelty was 
so great that she shuddered as she 
thought of it. She had felt herself 
to be friendless. Then this young 
man had come to her; and though 
she had said to him all the hard 
things of which she could think 
because of his coming, yet—yet— 
yet she liked him because he had 
come. Was any other young man in 
Nuremberg so handsome? Would 
any other young man have taken 
that leap, or have gone through 
the river, that he might speak one 
word to her, even though he were 
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to have nothing in return for the 


word so spoken? He had asked 
her to love him, and she had re- 
fused ;—of course she had refused; 
—of course he had known that she 
would refuse. She would sooner 
have died than have told him that 
she loved him. But she thought 
she did love him—a little. She 
did not so love him but what she 
would give him up,—but what she 
would swear never to set eyes upon 
him again, if, as part of such an 
agreement, she might be set free 
from Peter Steinmare’s  solicita- 
tions. That was a matter of course, 
because, without reference to Peter, 
she quite acknowledged that she 
was not free to have a lover of her 
own choice, without her aunt’s con- 
sent. To give up Ludovic would 
be a duty,—a duty which she 
thought she could perform. But 
she would not perform it unless as 
part of a compact. No; let them 
look to it. If duty was expected 
from her, let duty be done to her. 
Then she sat thinking, and as she 
thought she kissed her own hand 
where Ludovic had kissed it. 

The object of her thoughts was 
this;—what should she do now, 
when her aunt came home? Were 
she at once to tell her aunt all that 
had occurred, that comparison 
which she had made between her- 
self and the Heisse girls, so much 
to her own disfavour, would not be 
a true comparison. In that case 
she would have received no clan- 
destine young man. It could not be 
imputed to her as a fault,—at any 
rate not imputed by the justice of 
heaven,—that Ludovic Valcarm had 
jumped out of a boat and got in at 
the window. She could put ler- 
self right, at any rate, before any 
just tribunal, simply by telling 
the story truly and immediately. 
“Aunt Charlotte, Ludovic Val- 
carm has been here. He jumped 
out of a boat and got in at the 
window, and followed me into the 
kitchen, and kissed my hand, and 
swore he loved me, and then he 
scrambled back through the river. 
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I couldn’t help it:—and now you 
know all about it.” The telling 
of such a tale as that would, she 
thought, be the only way of making 
herself quite right before a just 
tribunal. But she felt, as she tried 
the telling of it to herself, that the 
task would be very difficult. And 
then her aunt would only half 
believe her, and would turn the 
facts, joined, as they would be, 
with her own unbelief, into ad- 
ditional grounds for urging on this 
marriage with Peter Steinmarc. 
How can one plead one’s. cause 
justly before a tribunal which is 
manifestly unjust,—which is deter- 
mined to do injustice ? 

Moreover, was she not bound to 
secrecy? Had not secrecy been 
implied in that forgiveness which 
she had promised to Ludovic as the 
condition of his going? He had 
accepted the condition and gone. 
After that, would she not be treach- 
erous to betray him? Why was it 
that at this moment it seemed to 
her that treachery to him,—to him 
who had treated her with such 
arrogant audacity,—would be of all 
guilt the most guilty? It was true 
that she could not put herself right 
without telling of him; and not to 
put herself right in this extremity 
would be to fall into so deep a 
depth of wrong! But any injury 
to herself would now be better than 
treachery to him. Had he not risk- 
ed much in order that he might 
speak to her that one word of love? 
But, for all that, she did not make 
up her mind for a time. She must 
be governed by things as they went. 

Tetchen came home first, and 
to Tetchen, Linda was determined 
that she would say not a word. 
That Tetchen was in communica- 
tion with young Vaicarm she did 
not doubt, but she would not tell 
the servant what had been the 
result of her wickedness, When 
Tetchen came in, Linda was in the 
kitchen, but she went at once into 
the parlour, and there awaited her 
aunt. Tetchen had bustled in, in 
high good-humonur, and had at once 


gone to work to prepare for the 
Sunday dinner. “Mr. Peter is to 
dine with you to-day, Linda,” she 
had said; “your aunt thinks there 
is nothing like making one family 
of it.” Linda had left the kitchen 
without speaking a word, but she 
had fully understood the import- 
ance of the domestic arrangement 
which Tetchen had announced. No 
stranger ever dined at her aunt’s 
table; and certainly her aunt would 
have asked no guest to do so on a 
Sunday but one whom she intended 
to regard as a part of her own house- 
hold. Peter Steinmare was to be 
one of them, and therefore might 
be allowed to eat his dinner with 
them even on the Sabbath. 

Between two and three her aunt 
came in, and Peter was with her. 
As was usual on Sundays, Madame 
Staubach was very weary, and, till 
the dinner was served, was unable 
to do much in the way of talking. 
Peter went up into his own room 
to put away his hat and umbrella, 
and then, if ever, would have been 
the moment for Linda to have told 
her story. But she did not tell it 
then. Her aunt was leaning back 
in her accustomed chair, with her 
eyes closed, as was often her wont, 
and Linda knew that her thoughts 
were far away, wandering in another 
world, of which she was ever think- 
ing, living in a dream of bliss with 
singing angels,—but not all happy, 
not all sure, because of the danger 
that must intervene. Linda could 
not break in, at such a time as this, 
with her story of the young man 
and his wild leap from the boat. 

And certainly she would not tell 
her story before Peter Steinmare. 
It should go untold to her dying 
day before she would whisper a 
word of it in his presence. When 
they sat round the table, the aunt 
was very kind in her manner to 
Linda. She had asked after her 
headache, as though nothing doubt- 
ing the fact of the ailment; and 
when Linda had said that she had 
been able to rise almost as soon as 
her aunt had left the house, Ma- 
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dame Staubach expressed no dis- 
pleasure. When the dinner was 
over, Peter was allowed to light his 
pipe, and Madame Staubach either 
slept or appeared to sleep. Linda 
seated herself in the furthest corner 
of the room, and kept her eyes fixed 
upon a book. Peter sat and smoked 
with his eyes closed, and his great 
big shoes stuck out before him. In 
this way they remained for an hour. 
Then Peter got up, and expressed 
his intention of going out for a stroll 
in the Nonnen Garten. Now the 
Nonnen Garten was close to the 
house,—to be reached by a bridge 
across the river, not fifty yards from 
Jacob Heisse’s door. Would Linda 
go with him? But Linda declined. 

“You had better, my dear,” said 
Madame Staubach, seeming to wake 
from her sleep. ‘The air will do 
you good.” 

“Do, Linda,” said Peter; and then 
he intended to be very gracious in 
what he added. “I will not say a 
word to tease you, but just take you 
out, and bring you back again.” 

**T am sure, it being the Sabbath, 
he would say nothing of his hopes 
to-day,” said Madame Staubach. 

“Not a word,” said Peter, lifting 
up one hand in token of his positive 
assurance. 

But, even so assured, Linda would 


not go with him, and the town-clerk 
went off alone. Now, again, had 
come the time in which Linda could 
teli the tale. It must certainly be 
told now or never. Were she to tell 
it now she could easily explain why 
she had been silent so long; but 
were she not to tell it now, such 
explanation would ever afterwards 
be impossible. ‘Linda, dear, will 
you read to me,” said her aunt. 
Then Linda took up the great 
Bible. “Turn to the eighth and 
ninth chapters of Isaiah, my child.” 
Linda did as she was bidden, and 
read the two chapters indicated. 
After that, there was silence for a 
few minutes, and then the aunt 
spoke. ‘Linda, my child.” 

** Yes, aunt Charlotte.” 

*“T do not think you would will- 
ingly be false to me.” Then Linda 
turned away her face, and was 
silent. ‘It is not that the offence 
to me would be great, who am, as 
we all are, a poor weak misguided 
creature; but that the sin against 
the Lord is so great, seeing that He 
has placed me here as your guide 
and protector.” Linda made no 
promise in answer to this, but even 
then she did not tell the tale. How 
could she have told it at such a 
moment? But the tale must now 
go untold for ever! 
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REYNOLDS AND THE PORTRAIT-PAINTERS OF THE PAST CENTURY. 


Turre have been in English por- 
trait-painting three great epochs 
which curiously coincide with three 
memorable eras in the history of 
our country. First came Holbein 
jn the critical reign of Henry VIII. : 
the artist lived to see startling 
changes in the wives of the palace 
and the religions of the State; and 
with impartial hand he painted the 
portraits of Henry and his Queens, 
of Archbishop Cranmer and good 
Chancellor More. The marked 
characters of these stirring times 
still live on the faithful canvasses 
of Holbein. Next appears, at the 
interval of about a century, illus- 
trious Vandyke, a painter who 
seems to have been _ specially 
ordained to perpetuate the graces 
and chronicle the weakness and the 
suffering of poor Charles I. Van- 
dyke’s portraits of the King, of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, of the 
Royal children, and of the dis- 
tinguished men of those calamitous 
times, were among the brightest 
ornaments of the exhibition held 
at South Kensington a year ago. 
Again, after the lapse of another 
century, the times are ripe for a 
revival in the arts, and the third 
and last distinctive epoch in the 
annals of portrait-painting cul- 
minates in Reynolds. Certainly 
the glory of the collection of 
national portraits exhibited at 
Kensington during the present year 
centred in the constellation of one 
hundred and fifty-four works by 
the painter who remains the pride 
of our English school. Reynolds 
was scarcely less fortunate than 
Holbein and Vandyke in his sitters; 
the eighteenth century gave birth to 
men no less conspicuous for genius, 
goodness, or administrative talent 
than the two centuries that had 
gone before. The reign of George 
III. was stirring; it brought Eng- 
land, not to say Europe and the 
world, to crisis and convulsion, and 


called into action heroism in the 
field, eloquence in the Senate, and 
those creative powers of reason and 
imagination which, prone to slum- 
ber in tranquil times, are awakened 
at the approach of danger. And 
most surely painters were not then 
permitted to rest idle; the second 
half of last century is indeed singu- 
larly prolific in portraits. At Ken- 
sington were collected from the 
times of Henry VIII:-—the epoch 
of Holbein—one hurdred and three 
portraits; from the reign of Charles 
I.—the epoch of Vandyke—two 
hundred and sixteen; while the first 
forty years alone of the reign of 
George III.—the epoch of Reynolds 
—were represented by no less than 
four hundred and fifty-four por- 
traits! The increase in the num- 
ber of artists, who may be said to 
have constituted the schools of 
these several periods, is equally 
remarkable. In the reign of Henry 
appear ten painters, of Charles 
twenty-three, and of George III. 
seventy-three! Such data give 
proof of the signal revival which 
took place in the arts before the 
close of last century—a revival 
all the more pleasingy to contem- 
plate because mainly independent 
of foreign aid. Holbein was a 
German, Vandyke came from Flan- 
ders; indeed, it is a humiliating 
fact that all the best portraits 
exhibited at Kensington down to 
the Georgian era were painted 
by strangers. But from Hogarth 
onward galleries tell a different 
tale; they show the growth of a 
native British school: and hence- 
forth the pictures which attract 
by their colour, style, and un- 
affected truth are veritably Eng- 
lish, The leading works, the dis- 
tinguishing traits, and the chief 
masters, in this the first school we 
can rightfully call our own, will 
furnish the subject-matter for the 
present article. 
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Downright, plain-spoken Ho- 
garth is the first to bring true 
English character into .a portrait- 
gallery. All that was academic, 
historic, ideal, this painter laid 
aside: works by the old Italian 
masters, styles which might date 
back to Raphael in Rome or 
Phidias in Athens, this native 
genius not only ignored but ridi- 
culed. His ‘Analysis of Beauty’ 
had less claims to philosophy than 
to common sense: it contains rules 
sufficient for “The March of the 
Guards to Finchley;” but artists 
of the olden times, the painters 
of “the School of Athens” or of 
the Sistine ceiling, for example, 
would have smiled over the tyro’s 
teachings as the mere rudiments 
of knowledge. Hogarth, however, 
had this great merit, that he led art 
back to nature, that he swept away 
the conventionality of academies, 
and placed our English school on 
the sound basis of truth. Hogarth’s 
philosophy, if he had any, is not 
recondite ; it is understood readily 
in his pictures: ‘ nature,” he says, 
“ig simple, plain, and true in all 
her works;” and in his opinion 
“those who have seen many things 
that they cannot well understand, 
and read many books which they 
do not fully comprehend, notwith- 
standing all their parade of know- 
ledge are apt to wander about, 
perplexing themselves and their 
readers.” The portraits which the 
other day we had the pleasure of 
seeing at Kensington find in these 
words all the interpretation they re- 
quire at the critic’s hand. Hogarth 
was great as a portrait-painter ; 
even the characters that make mer- 
ry within his burlesques are taken 
from the life. He thought to save 
himself trouble; he tried to round 
off figures within his fancy, and 
turn them loose and alive upon 
canvass just at the time and spot 
when wanted, but invention failed 
him. And so with pencil in hand 
he walked abroad through the 
world, and gathered materials 
from company not always the 
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choicest. Hogarth was accustomed 
to make notes of the characters he 
encountered, hence his fancy pic- 
tures are literal as portraits, while, 
on the other hand, his professed 
portraits seem to tell of vagrant 
habits. Once upon a Sunday even- 
ing in summer-time he and two 
boon companions were at Highgate 
drinking beer in a _public-house, 
There is a row at the bar, and one 
of the customers receives an awk- 
ward blow on the head from the 
bottom of a quart pot. The op- 
portunity was too good to miss: 
Hogarth snatches his pencil and 
sketches the fellow’s rueful coun- 
tenance on the spot. And we con- 
fess that while in picture-galleries 
we look upon the portraits Hogarth 
painted, we are reminded of the 
brawls in which he freely mingled; 
the canvass smells as it were of to- 
bacco and beer! He certainly did 
not exalt his sitters: he seldom 
painted a lady after the style of the 
drawing-room, or a gentleman with 
the bearing of high society. Hence 
he failed to attract fashion to his 
painting-room. His _ sitters he 
would satirise, but not flatter; 
and so, while other portrait-painters 
were favoured by youth, beauty, 
and birth, he remained the carica- 
turist to lash the follies of mankind. 

Hogarth, nevertheless, must ever 
hold rank as a true artist: in his 
line and within his limits he re- 
mains inimitable. It is not our 
purpose to  eulogise Hogarth’s 
sparkling yet withering satires on 
society, such as the well-known 
series ‘*Marriage 4 la Mode,” and 
“The Rake’s Progress,” which are 
said to have “had more effect on 
the manners of the people than 
the sermons of parish priests.” 
In such compositions the painter 
was quite at home; his want of 
academic training here could not 
be felt: he was English to the 
backbone, and the sports wherein 
his pencil revelled may be counted 
peculiarly national. “It is worth 
your while,” wrote Sherlock to a 
Frenchman in Paris, “to come to 
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England were it only to see an elec- 
tion and a cock-match. There is 
jn these scenes a celestial spirit of 
anarchy and confusion.” But we 
must turn away from such rencon- 
tres, wherein our painter showed 
smart practice, to those plain por- 
traits that engaged his sober moods, 
And we are bound to say that these 
straightforward and unflattering 
limnings of the men and women 
of the times, when recently brought 
together at Kensington, told to the 
honest painter’s infinite credit. 
First let us recall the graphic, we 
had almost said grotesque, portrait 
of the artist himself, including the 
familiar dog, pug-nosed as his mas- 
ter. It is evident that Hogarth 
showed his own features no more 
favour than those of his patrons: 
he seldom indeed painted a face 
that does not provoke a smile: the 
Muse of comedy always stood at 
hiselbow. That portrait of old Lord 
Lovat, who, at the age of eighty, 
jested when brought to execution 
on Tower Hill, is in itself almost 
pantomimic. The character speaks, 
not in the face only, but through the 
whole figure; even the tips of the 
fingers talk—the features, in fact, 
are in such motion, and so awry, 
that the two sides of the face do not 
match or hold together. The whole 
thing seems too good to be true, 
and so, like other of the artist’s 
works, carries suspicion of carica- 
ture, As regards technical qualities, 
this head of Lovat is sketchy, even 
slovenly, yet masterly in command 
of brush, The aggravation of cari- 
cature may also be detected in Ho- 
garth’s sketchy and somewhat rude 
head of Oliver Goldsmith. Another 
remarkable portrait where salient 
traits have been pushed rather far, 
is that of George Hooper, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, painted at the 
age of eighty-three. Here again the 
head has been drawn with resolute 
purpose: the execution is bold, 
broad, and free; and though the 
picture be a little slight, detail is 
at any rate suggested by the clever 
handling of the brush, There is 
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proof of no ordinary skill and know- 
ledge in the way in which colonr, 
light, and shade are made to model, 
round, and relieve form. Walpole 
denied to Hogarth technical merit: 
we are glad to say that the depre- 
ciatory criticisms of that conceited 
connoisseur are in no way borne 
out by the careful examination of 
the artist’s manipulations. Merely 
as a piece of flesh-painting, there 
are few pictures more exquisite 
for transparency, more wonder- 
ful in sketchy completeness, than 
the head which falsely bears the 
name of the murderess Malcolm. 
Again, there was not a face which 
won more admiration than that of 
Miss Rich the actress; the treat- 
ment is pre-eminently artistic; the 
handling, if sketchy and slight, is 
yet sufficient for its ends; the 
touch is firm, as it is playful; there 
is none of that botching or repaint- 
ing which destroys transparency ; 
in short, the colour as first laid has 
been left in its purity and freshness. 
That Hogarth was sound and un- 
sophisticated in the use of materi- 
als is proved by the exceptionally 
good preservation of his pictures; 
so far he had the advantage of Rey- 
nolds. 

The reader will now without 
much difficulty form a just esti- 
mate of Hogarth as a_ portrait- 
painter. He will not expect to 
find in the untutored artist acade- 
mic training; he will not, in the 
pictures of our English Teniers, 
look for traits of grand Italian 
schools; but in compensation he 
will surely discover uncompromis- 
ing truth, and, above all, strongly 
emphasised character. 

Reynolds, who, by common con- 
sent, ranks as the greatest portrait- 
painter known to the English 
school, was, save in earnestness 
and honesty of purpose, the direct 
opposite of Hogarth. ‘There is 
but one school,” cried Hogarth, 
“and that is kept by nature.” Rey- 
nolds retorted: “There is but one 
door of entrance to nature’s school, 
and the key is kept by the old 
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masters.” The two contemporaries 
were neighbours, but they saw little 
of each other; indeed, it has been 
said that everything uttered on one 
side of Leicester Square was con- 
tradicted on the other. Reynolds 
only once makes mention of Ho- 
garth in his ‘ Discourses,’ and then 
to deplore the presumption which 
carried the painter of the “ Harlot’s 
Progress” into the encounter of 
sacred and historic subjects. The 
fate and fortune of the two 
artists were indeed widely divided. 
Hogarth had relinquished portrait- 
painting, and was driven to gain 
his bread by etching his own in- 
imitable designs at the very time 
when Reynolds had a hundred and 
fifty sitters in a twelvemonth, and 
was making six thousand a year! 
Hogarth was born a ecaricaturist. 
Reynolds early abandoned ridicule 
and burlesque expressly on the 
ground that the practice might 
corrupt his taste, and that it 
was the first duty of a portrait- 
painter to chronicle the perfections 
of his sitters. Hogarth, by his 
bluntness and roughness, drove pa- 
trons from his door. Reynolds, to 
propitiate favour, mixed the oil of 
flattery with his discourse as with 
his colours. Hogarth had a stub- 
born and dogmatic temper; his 
disposition was acrid and cantan- 
kerous, his genius lacked geniality. 
The whole man may be counted 
partial and prejudiced, as satirists 
are wont to be. Reynolds showed 
himself before the world in more 
winning mood; he opened the 
door of his heart to all comers; he 
bore a smile on his lips, and his 
tongue was bland. So wit and 
talent gathered around his table, 
and youth, beauty, fashion, rank 
were eager to gain a seat before his 
easel. Reynolds played skilfully 
upon human nature, and owed as 
much to manners as to genius. 
Reynolds, to winning address, 
added untiring industry. His 
talents, which to begin with were 
more than considerable, received 
every adventitious aid. A journey 
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to Italy not only gave him ideas, 
and filled his portfolio with studies 
of attitude, colour, and effect, 
which with profit might be trans. 
ferred to portraits, but made him 


‘for ever after an oracle in London 


society, and gave him big thoughts 
of Michael Angelo and of the grand 
historic style, which told amazingly 
well in the ‘ Discourses.’ Thus the 
connoisseurs and dilettanti of the 
day found the painter’s studio a 
pleasant resort, and the artist was 
enabled, while he transcribed the 
features, to enlighten the intellects 
of his sitters. Reynolds, however, 
no one will deny, had earnest aspi- 
rations after noble art and longings 
for ideal beauty. He desired to 
form for himself and for the art of 
his country a style elevated above 
common nature. To the know- 
ledge of ancient master-works, he 
sought to unite the study of the 
living model. He had an eye subtle 
for colour, a mind highly sensitive, 
faculties healthy and strong, com- 
mon sense, habits of method, and 
sound worldly wisdom. And cer- 
tainly the pictures painted by 
Reynolds indicate by their quali- 
ties a mind thus justly balanced, 
by their numbers a hand always 
hard at work, and by the money 
they realised a man shrewd in 
business. Mr. Tom Taylor esti- 
mates the products of the painter’s 
prolific pencil as considerably above 
two thousand. Of these not more 
than one hundred and fifty-four 
have been seen at Kensington. The 
percentage on the total may appear 
small, yet the selection was so far 
representative and full that the 
student did not find it difficult to 
arrive at an accurate estimate of 
the artist’s varying styles and suc- 
cessive manners, 

The world seldom has seen a more 
éxcellent tribute to talents wisely 
directed, or a more worthy monu- 
ment to a life well spent, than in 
the noble series of portraits painted 
by Reynolds of the men and women 
of his times. Perhaps the first 
thought that struck the mind on 
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seeing these one hundred and fifty- 
four works was the painter’s catho- 
licity. Reynolds was one of the 
very few men who never contracted 
amannerism. Gainsborough, his ri- 
val, can generally be cetected by a 
non-natural touch, by a trick of ex- 
ecution, by a harsh opposition of 
light and colour. Reynolds, on the 
contrary, is not so much to be recog- 
nised by peculiarities and partial 
idiosyncrasies, as by a largeness and 
universality which comprehended 
nature asa whole. And yet, perhaps, 
it were too much to claim for the 
painter a full measure of creative 
genius. Mr. Tom Taylor points out, 
on the evidence of ‘The Italian 
Note-Books,’ that the portrait of 
Mrs, Sheridan as St. Cecilia must 
have been suggested by a certain 
angel playing on a harpsichord. In 
like manner, another of the many 
fancy pictures which won for the 
artist so much popularity — the 
graceful and refined portrait of Mrs. 
Crewe as St. Géneviéve—proves to 
be an adaptation of a sketch from 
Guercino. Reynolds, indeed, made 
little secret of a practice in which 
Raphael, it may be said, set the 
example. He borrowed and made 
the world rich, and no one was the 
poorer. Whatever credit might ac- 
crue for creative originality cer- 
tainly suffered; but the pictures, 
as pictures, probably were all the 
better for the plagiarism, And so 
the catholicity of Reynolds must be 
judged accordingly; its source was 
not so much in creation, as in capa- 
city for reception. The genius of 
the painter had nothing in common 
with that of Michael Angelo, to 
which, by some strange law of con- 
trariety, it clung as a worshipper 
toan idol. The mind of Reynolds 
had none of that grandeur of out- 
line which, in Michael Angelo, 
pierced mountain-like the sky rug- 
gedly; it had more in common 
with a tranquil lake that reflects 
within its depths graceful trees 
and flowery banks. Reynolds, as 
we have said, was recipient and re- 
flective; he stood en rapport with 


nature and the world around; he 
looked into the minds of his sitters, 
and the thoughts he saw floating 
in consciousness he put upon can- 
vass. Hence his catholicity, his 
spirit of toleration, his amiability, 
which, like charity itself, thought 
no evil; hence, too, his infinite va- 
riety; hence the power of flattery 
without insincerity, the capacity 
for seeing beauty in a face of ugli- 
ness. 

An artist thus gifted could scarce- 
ly fail of popularity and reward. An 
enumeration of some few portraits 
will illustrate the foregoing criti- 
cisms. “ Lady Cathcart and Child,” 
painted soon after the artist’s return 
from Italy, proves how responsive 
Reynolds was to high influence— 
how recipient of Italian styles. 
Lady Cathcart absolutely outvies 
the long-necked Madonnas of Par- 
migiano; and the modelling of the 
Child, a very Hercules for strength 
of limb, might have confessed to 
the master-hand of Michael Angelo. 
Lovely pictures of the Ladies Wal- 
degrave speak in warmest praise of 
Reynolds. Nothing can be more 
exquisite for delicacy, grace, and 
beauty than the picture of Ladies 
Laura, Maria, and Horatia Walde- 
grave. The grey pearly portrait 
of their mother, Maria Walpole, is 
another example of artistic treat- 
ment, and of that happy intuition of 
character which enabled the painter 
to personify the best thoughts and 
the most favourable moods of each 
sitter in succession. Reynolds was 
a courtier by nature; he could, 
without violence to his own con- 
victions, appear to be all things to 
all men—including women like- 
wise. The easy virtue of Kitty 
Fisher, Nelly O’Brien, and Nancy 
Parsons offered not the slightest ob- 
stacle to the exchange of the painter’s 
universal talent and accommodat- 
ing art. Mr. Tom Taylor tells us 
that “the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury took the chair va- 
cated by Kitty Fisher and Nelly 
O’Brien, and Mrs. Abington made 
her saucy curtsy to the painter as 
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the august Chief-Justice bowed 
himself in!” With men of the 
world Reynolds was_ hail - fellow- 
well-met ; nothing ruffled the equa- 
nimity of his temper, or agitated 
the even tenor of his fair-sailing 
life; whatever fell out, he but 
“‘ shifted his trumpet, and only took 
snuff.” The portrait of Wilkes he 
painted without prejudice ; the frail- 
ties of Goldsmith he touched ten- 
derly; and while we look at the 
several heads of Dr. Johnson we are 
asked to forget the dogmatist, and 
renew faith in the great moralist. 

Two years spent by Reynolds in 
Rome made for the painter an en- 
tirely new starting-point. There is 
scarcely a picture subsequently exe- 
cuted that does not more or less re- 
flect Italian masters and schools. 
Reynolds himself tells us that he 
brought to Rome but ill-digested 
notions of painting; that the arts 
he had left in England were at the 
lowest ebb—they “could not indeed 
be lower.” The degradation which 
had befallen portrait-painting in 
the interregnum that intervened 
between Vandyke and Reynolds, 
was made but too apparent at Ken- 
sington. Let us in few words trace 
the history of the art during the 
fifty years that preceded Reynolds 
and his contemporaries. Last cen- 
tury opened while Godfrey Knel- 
ler yet led the fashion; and when 
Reynolds ventured on innovations, 
he was met by the rebuke, ** Ah, Rey- 
nolds, this will never answer. Why, 
you don’t paint in the least like 
Kneller. Shakespeare in poetry, 
and Kneller for painting!” 


“Such are thy pictures, Kneller! such 
thy skill, 
That nature seems obedient to thy will!” 


Dryden, Pope, Addison, Prior, 
Tickell, and Steele sounded the 
praises of the artist, already eaten 
up by conceit and _ vainglory. 
‘* Painters of history,” said Kneller, 
“make the dead live, and do not 
begin to live themselves till they 
are dead. I paint the living, and 
they make me live.” And Kneller 
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still lives in the fame of his sitters, 
not by the merit of his art. 

Yet masterly, powerful pictures, 
such as the portraits of the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Lady Middleton, 
Sir Isaac Newton, the Duchess of 
Somerset, the Marquess of Wharton, 
Sir William Wyndham, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, Sir Richard Steele, Sir 
John Vanbrugh, Joseph Addison, 
William Congreve, prove that Knel- 
ler could lay resolute grasp on his 
sitters, that he could treat a head 
simply and broadly, that he hada 
bold, slashing hand, that he had 
learnt how to plant a mouth firmly, 
to give to a nostril decision, and to 
an eye steadfast outlook. Success, 
and the blind worship of the world, 
however, made the artist over self- 
reliant, and it is but too evident 
that the multitude of commissions 
which flocked upon him induced 
haste and slovenliness in execution, 
And thus many of the works of 
Kneller are distressing by reason of 
woodenness and sign-board conven- 
tionality. 

It was surely high time that Rey- 
nolds should come and make things 
better. But yet other painters than 
Kneller stopped the way to pro- 
gress. Sir James Thornhill, who 
decorated the cupola of St. Paul’s 
with pictures of weak grandilo- 
quence, was almost too big a man 
for simple portraits; he and _ his 
companions, says Allan Cunning- 
ham, “ never deviated into nature.” 
Jonathan Richardson, who had 
written a treatise on the dignity of 
art, which fired the youthful enthu- 
siasm of Reynolds, gave in his por- 
traits some faint signs of a coming 
revival: his head of Edward Col- 
ston, Bristol’s honoured philan- 
thropist, is noble. Michael Dahl, 
the Swede, was, like Kneller, heavy 
and clumsy: his portrait of bulky 
Queen Anne is handsome as a piece 
of furniture. Charles Jervas, an 
importation from abroad, has the 
honour of transmitting Jonathan 
Swift’s choice features to posterity. 
The portrait of Dr. Arbuthnot, his 
best picture, shows careful painting. 
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Next we come to Allan Ramsay, 
son of “the Gentle Shepherd,” and 
court painter to George III,: he 
proves himself a man of sound 
sense, but without one spark of 
genius. “‘ There’s Ramsay,” said 
Reynolds, “a very sensible man, 
put he is not a good painter.” 
Plain sense alone does not make an 
artist. And turning to our Ken- 
sington catalogue, we do not find a 
single picture by Ramsay marked 
for superlative praise: against the 
portrait of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wick are these words, “ conscien- 
tious, literal, inartistic!” Flora 
Macdonald was painted by Ram- 
say with a brutality of hand that 
would do credit to an execu- 
tioner! Ramsay has treated us 
with an unflattered version of his 
own features: the portrait shows a 
plain honest sort of man, incapable, 
it would appear, of either making 
great mark or doing much mischief. 
Lastly remains to be disposed of 
Thomas Hudson, the master of 
Reynolds. It has been the fashion 
to decry this respectable artist, in 
order to exalt his pupil the more. 
‘“ His art,” says Mr. Samuel Red- 
grave, ‘was tame ard lifeless, re- 
presenting the very dregs of the old 
traditions.” This sounds rather too 
severe to be quite just; the four- 
teen pictures Mr. Redgrave hung at 
Kensington, prove Hudson to have 
been at least on a level with his 
contemporaries. Oertainly the por- 
trait of Lady Georgiana Carolina 
Spencer is not without refinement 
in treatment and delicacy in flesh- 
painting. Still even this rapid 
sketch of the immediate forerun- 
ners of Reynolds will serve to indi- 
cate that the arts had indeed sunk 
during the first half of last century 
down to “the lowest ebb—they 
could not indeed be Jower.” ‘The 
portrait-painters of those times,” 
continues Reynolds, “have got a 
set of postures which they apply to 
all persons indiscriminately: the 
consequence is, that all their pic- 
tures look like so many sign-post 
paintings.” To repeat an  oft- 
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quoted passage: ‘‘I found,” says 
the future President of the Royal 
Academy, on reaching the Vatican 
—“T found myself in the midst of 
works executed upon principles with 
which I was unacquainted. I felt 
my ignorance and stood abashed. 
All the undigested notions of paint- 
ing which I had brought with me 
from England were to be totally 
done away with and _ eradicated 
from my mind. It was necessary, 
as it is expressed on a very solemn 
occasion, that I should become as a 
little child.” The portrait-gallery 
at Kensington showed Reynolds as 
good as his word: he m:de a clean 
sweep of wellnigh all that in Eng- 
land he had learnt, and permitted 
the arts of Italy to impinge on the 
tabula rasa of his mind colours 
bright and forms beauteous. ~- 
Reynolds himself has said, ‘‘ Knel- 
ler, Lely, and Hudson will not do 
now.” “There is not a man on 
earth who has the least notion of 
colouring: we all of us have it 
equally to seek for and find out, as 
at present it is totally lost to the 
art.” The ‘ Discourses’ of Reynolds, 
designed to teach others, tell at the 
same time what he himself had to 
learn. The Italian masters gave 
to his conversation topic and to 
his art aspiration. Reynolds talk- 
ed to his sitters of the grandeur of 
Michael Angelo, the grace of Guido, 
the elongated elegance of Parmi- 
giano, the generalisation of the Oar- 
racci, the ideal beauty of Raphael, 
and the golden colour of Titian. 
He struggled hard for the advance 
of his art: he endeavoured to make 
each picture in succession his best : 
and for this end he applied to 
portraiture the studies made in 
Italian galleries. He seems always 
eager to find excuse for a fancy 
treatment which may recall him to 
Rome, to Venice, or his favourite 
Bologna. Adventurous Sheridan 
had induced a fascinating singer to 
share with him love in a cottage. 
The couple had emerged from the 
first difficulties of married life 
into the full glare of the London 
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season. They shone as dazzling 
aberrant stars. The lady had a 
tender sadness in her voice, the 
coming shadow, it was observed, of 
early death, and the pathos of her 
singing penetrated the heart of 
Reynolds even through his hearing- 
trumpet. Mrs. Linley Sheridan 
was fond of gathering little chil- 
dren round her knee to sing to them 
simple songs, and these her pretty 
enchantments had already won for 
her the appellation of St. Cecilia. 
Now Sir Joshua happened to have 
by him an Italian sketch of an 
angel playing on a_ harpsichord. 
The coincidence was fortunate; 
creation and imagination were dis- 
pensed with, and so the subject 
and even the title came ready to 
hand of that charming portrait now 
the property of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne. Yet Reynolds could 
steal without robbery: what he 
took from another he made in the 
end his own: “ though he borrowed 
a great deal,” says Northcote, ‘he 
drew largely from himself.” His 
pictures reflect the nature in the 
midst whereof the painter lived; 
they were true to the nationality 
to which he had been born. Even 
** St Cecilia” looks as if she had been 
nurtured on English ground. She 
is not too high or good for daily con- 
verse with human nature. There 
is home and domesticity in the 
picture. Though Reynolds never 
reached the seventh heaven, he 
seldom touched earth’s low levels; 
and if his ideas lacked substance 
and form to consolidate into great 
historic works, they had about 
them just the beauty, fitness, and 
propriety which serve well in 
portraiture. The painter's dreams 
of italian art, the elevation his mind 
had contracted in contact with great 
master-works, rescued, at all events, 
his portraits from commonplace. 
Reynolds worked in the wholesume 
belief that Raphael. Michael Ange- 
lo, or Titian might at any time 
look in upon him in his studio, 
and approve or condemn what he 
was about, and hence it natural- 
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ly happens that the spirit of the 
greatest Italian painters shines from 
out his canvasses. The upturned 
Cleopatra gaze of the Countess of 
Waldegrave is an inspiration from 
Guido. Titian must have been 
present at the painting of Nelly 
O’Brien, The melting flesh-tints, 
the silvery tone in the greys, the 
delicate half-shade in the shadows, 
the subtle management of white 
drapery against flesh, scarcely 
their equal, save in the “ Flora” of 
the great Venetian. Kitty Fisher, 
too, as Cleopatra in the act of drop- 
ping a pearl into a vase, and still 
more another portrait of the same 
frail beauty, both to the last degree 
delicate, tender, soft, delicious in 
tone and colour, prove with what 
success Reynolds sought in Italy 
the lost art of colouring. “D—n 
him, how various he is! ” exclaimed 
Gainsborough. Varied, indeed, as 
were his great originals, no one of 
whom is ever twice alike—change- 
ful not only in subject, but in treat- 
ment and manipulation—ever ready, 
like Titian, to use the method which 
served his ends the best—passing 
from grave to gay, from simple to 
severe—adopting a manner without 
mannerism—serving masters with- 
out servility,—such, in truth, were 
Reynolds and his art. 

Yet must it be admitted that cer- 
tain of the highest qualities of Ital- 
ian art remained for Reynolds, even 
to the end of his life, objects not 
so much of possession as of desire 
and distant worship. His imper- 
fect academic training forbade him 
approach to the grand form of the 
Roman school; his lack of imagi- 
nation made him at the feast of 
genius a recipient and a pensioner. 
There gushed forth, however, in 
Venice a stream at which the 
English painter was permitted to 
quench what became for him an 
insatiable thirst. Drawing, form, 
creative power, in their utmost 
reach, might lie beyond the paint- 
er’s grasp; yet there remained for 
him the feast of colour, and ac- 
cordingly the harmonies of Vene- 
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tian art glow upon his canvass 
scarcely with a borrowed light. It 
_is colour the sense of which is per- 
haps they,arest of gifts, that makes 
' the porti.its of Reynolds superior to 
those of his contemporaries, There 
is, indeed, scarcely a picture by our 
English Titian which does not prove 
that the memory of Venetian colour, 
the principles of true chromatic re- 
lations, were ever present to the 
painter’s mind. In fine, how com- 
pletely Titian had become the wor- 
ship of a life may be judged by the 
following. annecdote: “ Northcote 
asked Reynolds if he thought there 
would ever be a superior panter to 
Titian in portrait. He answered 
the he believed there never would; 
that to procure a really fine picture 
by Titian he would be content to 
sell everything he possessed in the 
world to raise money for its pur- 
chase, adding, with emphasis, ‘I 
would be content to ruin myself.’ ” 
Reynolds was carried away by 
the adventure of an experimental- 
ist; indeed, not a few of his pic- 
tures may be looked upon as voyages 
of discovery, or problems to be 
solved in the science of art. There 
are paintings, such as the portraits 
of Lord Boringdon and the Earl 
of Morley, which show that our 
English experimentalist consulted 
Titian and Rubens as to the means 
whereby landscapes and life-size 
figures can be best associated. 
The remarks made by Reynolds on 
the recently burnt “‘ Peter Martyr” 
prove how he was accustomed to 
arrive at the conduct and treatment 
of simple portraits through analy- 
sis of great and complex master- 
works, More than a hundred 
years ago Reynolds made notes on 
Titian’s “ Peter’ Martyr,” the great- 
est landscape and figure picture 
ever painted, to the following 
effect: “The trees harmonise with 
the sky; in some places they are 
lost. in it, im others relieved smartly 
by means of white elouds. The trees 
are of a brown tint; the angels’ 
hair, wings, and the dark parts of 
the shadows, being of the same 
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colour as the trees, harmonise. The 
shadows of the white drapery are 
the same as the colour of the light 
foreground. The colour of the face 
of the saint is light. The landscape 
dark. The trees are opposed to 
the expanse of light; behind the 
trees is dark, and still further 
behind are blue scumbled moun- 
tains. The drawing in general is 
noble, particularly in the right leg 
of him that flies. The head, &c., 
of this figure is beautiful in shape ; 
the shadows of his eyes and nos- 
trils determined.” The portraits 
already named of Lord Boringdon 
and the Earl of Morley, together 
with other pictures, prove that 
Reynolds had mastered the diffi- 
culties over whieh the “ Peter Mar- 
tyr” was triumphant. He had 
learned how to bring the landscape 
up to the pitch of his figures. The 
Italian notes just quoted show that 
Reynolds, with his usual insight 
into principle and power of general- 
isation, had come to a clear under- 
standing of the composition and 
treatment of Titian’s master-work. 
The picture of Lord Boringdon 
leaning against a gate, gun in 
hand, contains marvellous passages 
of colour, exquisite harmonies be- 
tween figures, foliage, sky, and 
hill. Reynolds, as it were, had 
served an apprenticeship under 
Titian, and the “ Peter Martyr” 
before analysed became for him a 
grammar of art. Taught by the 
great, Venetian painters, he knew 
that landscape and life-size figures, 
when associated, must be alike 
noble; that between draperies, 
trees, and sky there should be inter- 
changing harmonies ; that the hair 
and wings of angels or mortals 
should in colour echo and respond 
to the tone cast over cloud, hill, 
and foreground, We may add that 
the detail must necessarily be broad 
and the execution powerful. Thus 
is the whole composition brought 
together, the action of the figures 
is projected into the trunks and 
branches of the trees, the buman 
drama is taken up by sky and ele- 
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ments, tragedy casts a shadow 
across the face of nature; hence 
one and the same presiding idea 
governs the remotest parts and 
smallest accessories of the entire 
composition. Thus, as a consum- 
mation, figures and landscape be- 
come greater and more powerfal 
together than either could be alone. 
Such is the noble Italian treatment 
which Reynolds did his best to 
make his own. The combined 
landscapes and portraits of Gains- 
borough are comparatively limited 
in range of truth, and restricted 
in scale of colour. They have 
nothing of the art which Reynolds 
learned of Titian. 

The portraits painted by Rey- 
nolds which still merit notice ex- 
tend far beyond our limits. Our 
catalogue of the Kensington collec- 
tion is crowded with notes. Space 
remains sufficient only to fill up 
with some further details the gene- 
ral sketch already given. Some 
portraits, such as those of Lord 
Cathcart, Lady Cathcart, Duke 
of Cumberland, Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
rick, are to the student specially 
interesting, as manifestations of 
the painter’s first manner. In com- 
mon with other artists, Reynolds 
began carefully by feeling his way. 
His early portraits have none of 
the hasty sketchiness or thinness 
of his Jater works ; on the contrary, 
they are deliberate, solid, and 
studiously modelled. Thus the 
head of the Duke of Cumberland 
was carefully painted right through. 
In the details may be observed 
even a smallness, which contrasts 
strangely with the large generalised 
touch of later years. As an exam- 
ple of the painter’s careful, de- 
tailed, and conscientious manner, 
no slight interest attaches to the 
picture of David Garrick, his wife, 
and child, the property of Mr. T. 
Grissell. For true art qualities 
this work surpasses the more famous 


personification of Garrick divided 


between “tragedy ” and “ comedy.” 
Reynolds. in his first manner, seems 
actuated by the fidelity and truth- 
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seeking common to Dutch ‘and 
Northern Schools generally. In 


‘his second and mature method he 


allied himself, as we hav.y-seen, to 
the schools of Rome, Vestice, and 
Bologna. Thus in some degree 
simplicity and truth may have been 
surrendered to system, not to’ say 
sophism, and plain facts made sub- 
ject to pictorial effects. So true 
is it that painting is a compromise 
and a surrender, and so much rea- 
son is there for oft-times prefer- 
ring an artist’s first manner to his 
ast. 

Reynolds, like a man of the 
world, suited his style to his sit- 
ters ; he believed that the end of 
his art was to please, and that 
when he had made an agreeable 
picture, his sitters and the world 
at large were bound to be content. 
He had several manners, plain and 
prosaic, pretty and poetic, and ac- 
cording to the position of the pa- 
tron was the quality of the portrait. 
The man of intellect he was accus- 
toned to treat wholly differently 
from the gentleman or lady of rank 
and fashion ; men, too, of sober 
and plodding ways, or of humble 
unambitious calling, he dressed in 
garments simple and in colours 
sombre. Yet Reynolds seldom 
painted a grander picture than the 
portrait of Baretti, tutor in the 
Thrale family. Baretti is put upon 
canvass without ceremony : he was 
singular for short sight, and so the 
portrait indicates. Raphael had 
painted a squinting cardinal, and 
Michael Angelo a near-sighted siby). 
No such plea, however, could avail 
when under like infirmities was 
depicted the great lexicographer. 
* Reynolds,” cried Johnson, “may 
paint himself as deaf as he chooses, 
but [ will not be blinking Sam!” 
Neither did Bartolozzi, the en- 
graver, receive flattery; yet this 
portrait cannot be surpassed for har- 
monious relations between greys, 
greens, and browns, whetker in the 
head or background. 

Reynolds identified himself with 
genius: he welcomed talent to his 
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tsble; and men of large brain, flash- 
ing eye, or eloquent lip were re- 
ceived with equal favour at his 
easel. He took little note of me- 
diocrity; his companions were re- 
commended either by good parts 
or handsome fortunes. Reynolds, 
however, could not be reckoned 
altogether lucky in a worldly point 
of view in his friends and boon 
companions. His intercourse with 
notorious Wilkes must have been 
to his prejudice; his alliance with 
Burke and other leaders of Opposi- 
tion denied him Court favour. Yet 
his studio never wanted a sitter, 
his prices never fell, and certainly 
the quality of his art could be none 
the worse for want of royal patron- 
age. The people with whom he 
daily chatted—the authors, the act- 
ors, poets, and orators who kept 
the world astir—were not likely to 
permit the painter’s intellect to 
stagnate. Goldsmith, while put- 
ting the last touches to ‘The Tra- 
veller,’ looked in upon the painter 
in his studio; Beattie, while yet 
his laurels were green as the cham- 
pion of ‘Truth,’ craved from re- 
sponsive Reynolds immortality in 
a portrait. This pretentious pic- 
ture, by the by, is now looked upon 
as one of the few mistakes the 
painter ever committed. Then the 
poet Mason, himself an amateur 
artist, also sat to his friend, and, 
fondly flitting in and out from Lei- 
eester Fields, became acquainted 
with the painter’s models and mode 
of work, saw the lad who knelt for 
“The Infant Samuel,” the girl of 
sixteen, of flaxen hair flowing in 
fine free curls down upon the 
shoulders, who sat for “ Venus,” 
as well as old White, the Irish 
paviour, who served by turns for 
“Ugolino” and “The Banished 
Lord.” 

The best intellects of the day 
kept the mind of Reynolds in 
activity and tension. Burke, Gib- 
bon, Garrick, and the Great Moral- 
ist himself acted as incentives to 
noble thought, as preservatives 
against commonplace and the dead 
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routine of professional life. Burke’s 
youthful speculation touching the 
beautiful and sublime, forced, fanci- 
ful, and weak though it be, brought 
dissertation to the dinner-table; 
and the orator, heated with debate 
in the Commons, carried the fire of 
patriotism to “the Club.” By this 
time Gibbon had succeeded Gold- 
smith in the friendly office of 
painter’s “crony;” each in turn 
furnished ideas useful in the studio. 
The author of ‘The Decline and 
Fall’ did not prove as cheerful 
and chatty as his predecessor, but 
we may be sure that as historian 
he was not less serviceable and 
trustworthy. Reynolds was a prime 
favourite everywhere, and verses 
were written in his praise :— 


“ Still born toimprove us in every part— 
His pencil our faces, his manners our art.” 


Garrick, “light and alive in every 
muscle and in every feature, came 
bounding on the stage;” old 
things, it was said, were done 
away, the barbarism and bigotry 
of a tasteless age dispelled! Rey- 
nolds and Garrick became, as it 
were, brothers in art: they had 
much in common in genius as well 
as in calling; they were akin in 
mobility and imagination, in keen- 
ness of eye to catch character in 
flitting movement and evanescent 
expression, in a mirror-like recep- 
tivity of mind which reflected life 
from nature. Reynolds painted of 
his friend seven portraits; three 
were exhibited at Kensington. We 
all know how indispensable was the 
company of Dr. Johnson at the din- 
ner tuble and “the OClub;” and 
no less than five replicas of the 
Doctor’s face were seen among 
“National Portraits.” The stal- 
wart intellect of Johnson imparted 
to the mental fibre of Reynolds 
somewhat of vigour. It is true that 
he knew little of art as art; yet the 
man who could pack good sound 
sense into an essay, who could round 
off a couplet with sonorous ring, 
who had written dissertations on 
Shakespeare and criticisms on all 
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the poets, who was by trade a 
skilful manipulator of thoughts 
and words, could not be wholly 
ignorant as to the wise conduct 
of a picture. Certainly he might 
furnish hints to an artist ambitious 
of’ becoming the author; and what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, 
it is hard to believe that Johnson’s 
all-embracing knowledge did not 
communicate of its stores to the ad- 
mired ‘ Discourses’ of “the accom- 
plished President.” Reynolds, thus 
backed by the brightest and strong- 
est intellects of the age, lectured 
and painted to the best advantage. 
Whatever his theme, he was up to 
the mark. Gifted in no ordinary 
degree with tact and taste, his style 
was ever suited to the occasion; his 
‘Discourses’ were elegant and to 
the point, his portraits pleasing and 
true. 

Reynolds, as we have said, treated 
his familiar friends with pictorial 
freedom; the pencil of adulation 
he laid aside; he never thought it 
needful to give his companions, 
when transferred to canvass, com- 
pany manners; he believed it best 
that they should be painted just as 
they were, and appear, however 
celebrated, with an unconscious 
outlook upon posthumous fame. 
More than one reason might prompt 
to an offhand manner: fear there 
might be that certain of the 
painter’s bosom friends had not the 
wherewithal to repay any heavy 
expenditure of time. It must be 
confessed that the painting of some 
famous heads is slight indeed; the 
sweep of a free yet firm pencil 
seems to have thrown off many a 
distinguished feature at a stroke, 
and the likeness coming quickly, 
the picture was laid aside without 
further thought. Restlessness and 
irascibility must have rendered 
Johnson a bad sitter; and thus, as 
soon as the Doctor’s features were 
rounded off, minor details had to be 
merged into suggestive generalities, 
The well-known portrait of Gold- 
smith was, as before indicated, 
knocked off hastily. The head of 
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Gibbon suggests that familiarity 
might have bred contempt; a Ho- 
garth-like satire has taken liberty 
with a set of features which could 
ill afford to be trifled with. In- 
deed, between the stuck-up, priggish 
conceit of Gibbon, and the prim, 
pugnacious, and pug-nosed dog of 
Hogarth, there is, strange to say, a 
strong family likeness. The un- 
expected consanguinities, indeed, 
which spring up in portrait gal- 
leries, among both the dead and 
the living, are not a little enter- 
taining. Who, for instance, would 
have conjectured that there could 
be strong facial resemblance be- 
tween two distinguished writers 
not generally supposed to have 
otherwise much in common—the 
author of ‘Tristram Shandy’ and 
the writer of ‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture’? That Charles James 
Fox, who carries on his brow stormy 
eloquence and a tumult of passion, 
should resemble his mother, Lady 
Holland, is but after the usual 
course of nature. To the many 
celebrities painted by Reynolds 
must be added Sheridan, strangely 
dense and plebeian in physiognomy ; 
John Hunter, the comparative ana- 
tomist, with strong individualised 
head; and Sir Joseph Banks, made 
to look “‘ the ardent inquirer into na- 
ture, the man of intense mind con- 
centrated on discovery.” Scarcely 
less individual, though far more 
quiet, is the well-known head of 
the student, Sir William Jones. 
To this gallery of celebrities may 
be added Sir William Chambers, 
R.A., and Sir Robert Chambers, 
Kt.; and it would surely scarcely 
be gracious not to include Sir 
Joshua himself, who certainly took 
some pains with his own fea- 
tures. On the whole, few painters 
have been more favoured by for- 
tune. Holbein, Antonio, More, 
Vandyke, Honthorst, Jansen, Lely, 
and Kneller came as foreigners to 
a world of strangers; Reynolds 
lived in the land of his fathers, in 
the midst of warm and admiring 
friends, who kindly lent him their 
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countenance in more senses than 
ne. 
Z Reynolds revered rank. Known 
by his friends, he might be a Whig; 
put judged by his intuitions, he. in- 
clined to the Tories. A dusky 
Rembrandt hue might befit the 
complexion of a commoner; but 
the noble of the land, whose aristo- 
cratic veins carried purple blood, 
were by the courtier-painter treated 
with the golden colour of Titian. 
Learning and law, also—when they 
reached the Bench—received from 
Reynolds seemly reverence ; grander 
portraits, indeed, were never seen 
than those which pay homage to 
the wisdom and power of Thurlow 
and Mansfield. Fox said, “ No man 
could be so wise as Lord Thurlow 
looked;” aceordingly “the black 
scowl” is on the Chancellor’s brow ; 
the whole head thunders; the style 
is individual, large, and masterly. 
Reynolds, as was his custom, made 
the sitter superior to the acces- 
sories. In his portraits draperies 
are seldom merely decorative, they 
fall into proper place ; gold embroi- 
deries, insignia, and all other trap- 
pings are usually thrown into sub- 
ordination to the head—they are 
held merely as means to a pictorial 
end. It is impossible to prize too 
highly such supremely artistic por- 
traits as those of Chancellors Mans- 
field and Camden. From the first 
may be learned how defiant the 
painter was in his treatment of hot 
colours. He does not care to tone 
down Mansfield’s red robes by 
neutral greys; on the contrary, he 
strives to outrival the red, and 
assails warm colour by paint still 
hotter. The wig and the robes are 
worthy of Titian; the figure pre- 
serves quiet power and judicial 
state. The execution is vigorous, 
yet in parts sketchy. The colour 
has been loaded fearlessly with a 
hand which plays and sports lightly, 
yet can strike home smartly with 
the sabre-thrust of a dexterous 
fencer. Much has been said, and 
scarcely too much, of the fading of 
the painter’s colours, The lakes 
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and carmines fly. In our Kensing- 
ton catalogue we have marked some 
eight or ten portraits which have 
suffered grievously. Chancellor 
Camden’s robes are faded; yet “no 
matter,” said Sir George Beaumont, 
“take the chance; even a faded 
picture from Reynolds will be the 
finest thing you ean have.” And 
so it seemed the other day at Ken- 
sington; even when the colours 
had fled, light and shade remained 
tender and in relative keeping. 
Against unpictorial costumes — 
hats, coats, wigs, bonnets — other 
painters inveighed; ‘‘ Never mind,” 
said Reynolds; “they have all 
light and shadow;” and so, when 
colour is gone, the original study 
of chiaroscuro survives singularly 
intact. The portrait of Chancellor 
Camden was painted a century ago; 
it has suffered, yet the head at all 
events continues supreme for vigour 
of touch and liquid transparency 
of tones. Reynolds returns again 
fearlessly to fierce force of colour in 
the full-length portraits of Town- 
shend robed as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and of the Earl of Suf- 
folk seated in his library. Here 
hot reds are, as in certain works 
of Raphael, daringly thrown into 
the shadows, even of flesh. In the 
portrait of Townshend the handling 
is in parts sketcliy, and the paint 
has been loaded to gain force. 
Again, the head of Cavendish Duke 
of Devonshire is marvellous for 
handling and colour: the whole 
face seems to have been modelled 
while the paint was liquid. The 
opposition of opaque and transpar- 
ent, of cool and warm, colour, the 
knack of blending the one into the 
other, the art of glazing thin washes 
over and into substantial layers 
while “tacky” or only half dry— 
methods mastered in Venice—Rey- 
nolds practised as often as he could 
find occasion—that is, just so often 
as a sitter sat before his easel. Not 
unfrequently, as in the gipsy ‘ For- 
tune-teller,” was thus obtained a 
triumph not unworthy of Titian or 
Giorgione. Here the face of the 
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little girl is radiant in play of light 
and colour, delicately attempered 
and liquidly blended. Of art- 
methods and treatments Reynolds 
was a master; yet in materials or 
pigments he remained to the last 
an experimentalist. 

The female portraits of Reynolds 
would fill a volume; they are so 
lovely, it is hard to pass them by. 
Critics have sometimes amused 
themselves and their readers about 
a certain female phase in genius; 
they have fancied that strong men 
have always a weak side open to 
tenderness, an infirmity which may 
be counted as essentially feminine! 
Did we wish to substantiate the 
theory, we could do no better than 
at once adduce the works of Ra- 
phael and of Reynolds. It may be 
objected that Reynolds was merely, 
in the best sense of the term, a man 
of the world ; that it was natural for 
him to be gracious and polite; that 
flattery came to him without effort; 
that courtesy to ladies might be 
deemed part of professional man- 
ners. Yet, while we look at the 
painter’s female portraits, we have a 
consciousness of something beyond 
this matter-of-course routine. How 
much of womanly nature lives on 
canvass—how quiet and unassum- 
ing are the ladies who a moment 
before moved tiptoe in fashion— 
how modest the women notorious 
for amours—in short, how do the 
portraits of Reynolds bring out 
that which is pure, simple, and true 
in womanhood! Mr. Tom Taylor 
with reason prefers the portraits 
least artificial; he speaks slight- 
ingly of forced and far-fetched per- 
sonifications of Juno, Hebe, and 
Diana. ‘To me,” says Mr. Taylor, 
“these pictures are indescribably 
inferior in charm to those in which 
Reynolds has painted the women 
of his time, in the clothes. they usu- 
ally wore, and engaged in everyday 
occupations or amusements, how- 
ever commonplace — playing with 
their babies, feeding their chickens, 
or caressing their lapdogs. The 
most trivial of these occupations 
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has at least reality about it, and ac- 
commodates itself to the air and 
dress of the woman.” Costume 
gave Reynolds great trouble. “The 
late Duchess-Dowager of Rutland 
told Sir Francis Grant that Sir 
Joshua made her try on eleven dif- 
ferent dresses before he painted her 
in that bedgown.” Reynolds would 
never allow an excuse for a bad pic- 
ture; he believed that nature had 
provided means of escape from every 
difficulty ; and certainly in his best 
works nature gets the upper hand, 
and art conceals artifice. Of course 
from the Kensington gathering 
might readily be selected female 
portraits not a few for superlative 
praise. Foremost there is that glo- 
rious picture of Georgiana Duchess 
of Devonshire and her infant child, 
the pride of the Art treasures in 
Manchester. This superb work, in 
motive, colour, and composition, 
ranks as a triumph alike of nature 
and art. How much, too, might be 
written in laudation of such por- 
traits as the following: Catherine 
Horneck, exquisite for ladylike bear- 
ing and art treatment; Mrs. Gwat- 
kin, no less admirable for manage- 
ment and colour; Duchess of Rut- 
land, a tasteful composition; Mrs. 
Abington—the one lent by the Earl 
of Morley — somewhat faded, but 
still a delicious picture; here the 
indication of colour is delightful, 
the drapery has been touched with 
utmost delicacy. Then, again, how 
admirable for grace and simplicity 
is the portrait of Lady Gardner, 
full-length, standing near a column, 
a tree in the back-ground: the pic- 
ture has been painted with a free 
hand, and colour is forced up from 
point to point till it reaches 
climax of harmony. 

From the details adduced the 
reader will draw his own conclu- 
sions: no space remains for sum- 
mary. We may add, however, that 
Reynolds, engrossed in the active 
practice of his profession, never 
was able to supply the want of aca- 
demic education. His knowledge 
of anatomy remained imperfect, his 
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drawing was infirm; fortunate for 
him had it been absolutely true 
that “in nature there are no out- 
lines.” Portraiture did not overtax 
his power; but when he essayed 
such subjects as “The Witches in 
Macbeth,” “The Death of Cardinal 
Beaufort,” extravagance and as- 
sumption were poor substitutes for 
knowledge and power. Reynolds 
was naturally more facile in the 
use of the brush than firm in the 
handling of the crayon; hence, 
when he came to execute designs 
for the famous windows of New 
College Chapel, Oxford, finding 
himself unable to think out his sub- 
jects in form, light, and shade, he 
threw down his pencil and set his 
palette with colours. Reynolds, said 
Burke, was a great generaliser; and 
his talents, which by nature were 
varied and powerful, received liber- 
ral if not profound cultivation. His 
paintings illustrate his lessons, and 
his lessons seem to be derived from 
his paintings. To portraiture he 
communicated a variety, a fancy, 
and a dignity derived from the 
higher branches of art; he appears 
to have come down from a more 
lofty sphere. Verily it were not 
too much to assert that ‘Sir Joshua 
Reynolds .was, on very many ac- 
counts, one of the most memorable 
men of his time.” 

The town was divided between 
Romney and Reynolds. ‘There 
are two factions,” said Lord Thur- 
low, “‘the Reynolds faction and the 
Romney faction —I am of the 
Romney faction.”” Romney paint- 
ed. Thurlow, and found “some 
grand ideas in the gloomy head.” 
This fashionable painter was but 
poorly, represented at Kensington, 
yet his sitters were hardly less illus- 
trious or varied than the patrons of 
Reynolds. Among the number we 
find the Earl of Ohatham, the Earl 
of Derby, the Dukes of Portland and 
Grafton, the Duchess of Oumber- 
land, the Countess of Egremont, 
the Countess of Sutherland, Bishop 
Porteus, Dr. Paley, Tom Paine, John 
Wesley, Mrs. Tighe, Dr. Parr, Sheri- 





dan, Oumberland the dramatist, 
Gibbon the historian, Mrs. Inchbald, 
the actress, and Mrs. Trench, the 
mother of the present Archbishop 
of Dublin. Romney became so 
fashionable and so much in request, 
that it is said that in lucky years 
his sitters alone brought him in 
the annual income of about £3500. 
His pictures inspired innumerable 
poems, few of which deserve to” 
live save, possibly, Cowper’s lines 
penned in gratitude for a por- 
trait :— 

“Romney! expect infalliby to trace 

On chart or canvass not the form alone 

And semblance, but, however faintly 

shown, 
The mind’s impression too on every 
face.” 

Untutored Romney, when he came 
from Lancashire to London, was 
stigmatised as a “ coat-and-waist- 
coat painter; ’’ two years’ tarriance 
in Italy, however, did as much for 
him as for Reynolds — with this 
difference, that Reynolds swore 
by Titian and the Carracci, while 
Romney stuck to Oorreggio. The 
life of this romantic painter, never 
too well regulated, knew two pas- 
sions—the one doted on Oorreggio, 
the other on Lady Hamilton! 
Romney’s lovely picture at Pet- 
worth— “The Countess of Egre- 
mont and her four Children,”— 
confesses to the former passion; in- 
deed, the work seems to have been 
composed and painted under the in- 
fluence of Oorreggio’s Leda, or Io. 
But though in this and other pic- 
tures beauty may be over-sensuous 
and the style rather too romantic, 
yet seldom was wanting to Rom- 
ney poetry in thought and ideal- 
ism in form; The painter lived as 
in a dream of romance; and Lady 
Hamilton, dowered with the fatal 
gift of beauty, acted as heroine. 
“T dedicate my time,” confesses 
Romney in one of his many moods 
of infatuated weakness, “to this 
charming lady.” In the mean- 
while the painter’s wedded wife 
was left in solitude far away. It 
is sad to see a man, who at best 
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was enfeebled under nervous and 
morbid emotion, absolutely un- 
done by a woman who caressed 
and tormented him merely ac- 
cording to the caprice of the mo- 
ment. It is not strange that the 
head of Lady Hamilton should re- 
cur so often in the works of Rom- 
ney; she sat for no less than four- 
teen of bis fancy pictures; in turn 
she served as the model for the 
Magdalene, Circe, Iphigenia, St. Ce- 
cilia, Joan of Arc, and Cassandra! 
It is impossible that this way of 
going on can last either for a 
man or his art; grief must come, 
and shame in place of immortality. 
Slight, superficial, flaunting, con- 
spicnous by false glare, seductive 
by skin-bloom, are the portraits 
of Romney. The head of “Lady 
Dundas” is weak and affected ; 
“Mrs. Crouch” the actress is 
rubicund as a bacchante; “ Mrs. 
Inchbald,” also from the stage, is 
brilliant but overacted; ‘Lady 
Horton” contracts the painter’s 
mannerism—the reds are crude; 
**Countess Fortescue’ is debilitate 
in Grecian grace—she attitudinises 
as if for a figure on an Etruscan 
vase; ‘Lady Milnes” is showy 
and meretricious. Beauty under 
the painter’s touch breaks down 
and has not stamina to sustain it- 
self. Romney, in these and other 
portraits, shows want of technical 
knowledge; an amateurish pretti- 
ness and incompleteness afflicts his 
pictures: there is want of study and 
detail; aspiration, taking no de- 
finite form, becomes vaporous. Yet 
at Kensington we had the pleasure 
of meeting portraits which had 
character, and not only complexion, 
colour, skin. The head of the 
“Marquess of Stafford” is unusual- 
ly mature; here the painter sur- 
renders his tricks of palette and 
brush, and tries for once to be 
sober. Again, “‘ Viscount Melville,” 
a full-length figure in robes, is 
more than commonly vigorous, if 
not in touch, in intention. The 
painter also gathered strength in 
order to grapple with the intract- 
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able countenance of Gibbon. Bat 
the portrait of the artist’s stanch 
friend Richard Oumberland js 
strangely crude and unsatisfactory ; 
the laudatory verses of the drama. 
tist called for better recompense, 
Romney, however, is more than 
himself when he approaches “Mrs, 
Trench,” a character so strong 
and good that the weak, pretty 
conventionality of the painter 
stands corrected. This is the art- 
ist’s best portrait; it is well 
studied; the face is refined; the 
features are exquisitely chiselled; 
the whole picture has moving 
grace and melancholy. 

Romney’s career is sad in the 
retrospect. His life was false, and 
his pictures have delusive pretence, 
Italy obliterated in the painter 
what of nature he had by birth, 
and gave in return grace second- 
hand, sicklied over by affectation, 
Romney’s loftiness of thought 
was ill-sustained; his  imagina- 
tion winged itself weakly on bor- 
rowed plumes; his whole life was 
a dream, an illugion; he chased 
an ideal beauty which to the last 
eluded his pursuit. Shattered in 
nerves, shadowed in spirit, he re- 
turned to the mountains to die in 
the arms of a faithful wife whom 
he had for thirty years forsaken. 
Flaxman, an indulgent friend, has 
written on Romney a fond eulogy. 
Romney’s school, pleaded Flaxman, 
was the cope of heaven; his colour 
had been caught from purple hills; 
his compositions were reflected 
from clouds, woods and waters; 
his pictures, like the Lake country, 
the scene of his birth, have beauty, 
even grandeur; yet his life, like 
that mountain land, was shrouded 
in mist and gloom. 

The feuds of artists, it has been 
said, are more frequent and deadly 
than those of other Christians! 
Romney and Reynolds were rivals, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds were 
barely friends. Deathbeds, how- 
ever, have been known to bring 
even to painters repentance and re- 
conciliation, and so it fared with 
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Gainsborough and Reynolds. Cer- 
tainly the President paid a hand- 
some posthumous tribute to’ the 
memory of his great contemporary. 
“If ever,” said¢Reynolds in his 
discourse delivered before the Aca- 
demy, ‘this nation should produce 
genius sufficient to acquire to us 
the honourable distinction of an 
English school, the name of Gains- 
borough will be transmitted to pos- 
terity in the history of the art 
among the very first of that rising 
school.” The recent exhibition at 
Kensington proved how little Gains- 
borough stood in need of apology 
or even of praise. Leslie truly 
said, ‘‘ The art of Gainsborough has 
a charm not to be found even in 
that of Reynolds-—a pastoral feel- 
ing which raises him to the level 
of Burns.” The figures of Gains- 
borough have natural simplicity. 
“The children of Sir Joshua,” 
writes Allan Cunningham, “are in- 
deed beautiful creations, free, art- 
less, and lovely; but they seem all 
to have been nursed in velvet laps 
and fed with golden spoons, There 
is a rustic grace, and untamed wild- 
ness, about the children of Gains- 
borough which speak of the coun- 
try and of neglected toilets. They 
the offspring of nature, running 
free amongst woods as wild as them- 
selves.” The splendour of perma- 
nent colour, and the natural and 
living air that Gainsborough com- 
municated to whatever he touched, 
made him, in the estimation of 
many, a dangerous rival of the 
President himself. 

Gainsborough’s portraits at Ken- 
sington created a sensation, and 
came upon many persons as & sur- 
prise, even as his “ Blue Boy” and 
“Mrs. Graham” did in the Art 
Treasures at Manchester. Mr. 
Tom. Taylor says truly that in 
the gradation of light, shade, and 
colour, Gainsborough is superior 
to Reynolds; certainly his pig- 
ments have lasted better, and in 
the technical use of materials time 
proves him the most trustworthy of 
thetwo. The flesh of Gainsborough, 
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indeed, retains almost too much 
freshness; it tells out from the 
canvass as enamel. Gainsborough, 
if he did not quite rule the fashion, 
was scarcely less. fortunate than his 
rival in his sitters, Look at Mrs. 
Horton, Duchess of Oumberland, 
certainly one of the most lovely 
portraits we can meet with in a 
twelvemonth’s tour. Surely the 
artist who painted this could be 
second to none. And how greatly 
is the lady’s face indebted to the 
painter’s treatment! Observe the 
exquisite pencilling of the features, 
the blush of colour in the cheek, the 
tenderness of shadow playing into 
and over light and colour. The 
hair is fluffy and in execution free; 
the drapery is slight as a sketch: a 
rapid pencil plays with its subject 
sportively, and yet many an elabo- 
rated work has less of thought and 
intent. Even in the technical 
management of colour there is 
no ordinary knowledge shown, as 
for example in the interchange 
of opaque and transparent pig- 
ments, blended yet contrasted. 
Again, the Countess of Lincoln 
and the Countess of Ligonier 
stand supreme for grace, style, 
and artistic treatment. The exe- 
cution may be a little slight—this 
was the manner of the master—and 
the touch is not always expressive 
of form; it neither lies upon nor sus- 
tains the surface, it iseven “ grassy,” 
“reedy,” “scratchy,” as if the 
painter had mistaken the lady’s 
head-dress for the foreground of 4 
landscape! We are told that it 
was the habit of Gainsborough to 
bring from the fields into h.s paint- 
ing-room weeds and stumps of 
trees, out of which he formed upon 
his table a kind of model landscape. 
Thus it happens that a decided “ tree 
touch” alights upon the eyebrow of 
punctilious, propriety-loving Lord 
Chesterfield, who, if his eyesight 
still served him, must have been 
frightfully scandalised at so glaring 
a breach of etiquette and good 
breeding. His lordship’s nostril, 
too, on the shadow side is without 
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ceremony just “rubbed in,” as if it 
had been but a stone lying in the 
foreground of the picture! 

Gainsborough, like Reynolds, was 
by turns ornamental or plainly in- 
tellectual, just as fashion or talent 
commanded.» Many sumptuous 
portraits the simple countryman 
painted. The Duchess of Beaufort 
makes a splendid picture ; the drap- 
ery is decorative and forced up to 
utmost brilliancy. The Oountess 
of Buckingham is of delicate flesh, 
perhaps rather waxy; the whole 
figure stands out in grace and 
beauty. Miss Linley and her bro- 
ther are certainly charming, the 
eyes lovingly liquid; these children 
retain simple nature, as if they 
were of the woods and fields. It 
must have done Gainsborough good 
when hecould get quit for a little 
of fashion and _ conventionality. 
Yet sometimes he was a martyr to 
folly indeed. He ran the danger 
of acquiring quite a barber’s reputa- 
tion for a head-dress, as witness the 
towering bank of well-brushed hair 
‘mounted on the forehead of thie 
Countess Dundonald. 

Gainsborough divided his time 
between portrait and landscape; 
he gave, says Cunningham, like the 
poet distracted between two mis- 
tresses, formal visits to the one 
and a warm heart to the other. 
Hence happy became the work 
which could claim the painter’s un- 
divided affection. There are pic- 
tures, such as that of Lady Dudley, 
wherein the rivalry between por- 
traiture and landscape is reconciled. 
In such works the painter needs 
not the lore of academies, he feels 
not the want of foreign travel, but 
can trust simply to such knowledge 
as he may have gathered in the 
open school of nature. The por- 
trait of Lord de Dunstanville is 
particularly fortunate in its just 
relation between figure and land- 
scape; his lordship has the ad- 
vantage of finding himself placed 
in the midst of nature; the 
figure, in fact, is made one with 
ndture, each stands in accord with 


the other. Perhaps it must be 
counted as unfortunate that his 
lordship should be made absolute- 
ly grassy, leafy, and sprayey, in 
order the better to assimilate with 
trees and foreground herbage; it is, 
however, on these conditions onl 

that he holds communion with 
the soul of nature! Again, the 
portrait of Lady Dudley combines 
with advantage figure and land- 
scape, though the mannerism of 
Gainsborough has been pushed 
rather far. Here, again, the “tree 
touch” is carried into the drapery 
with a certain looseness of hand 
peculiar to the master. Yet thus, 
when figures share in the landscape, 
and nature in return throws sim- 
plicity and ease into the figure, 
the entire picture becomes blended 
and mellowed in singular harmony 
and beauty. Thus Gainsborough’s 
“handling and manner of leaving 
the colours,” observed Reynolds, 
“appeared as the work of a man 
who had never learned from a master 
the regular practice of art, but of a 
painter of strong intuitive percep- 
tion of what was required, and who 
hence found out a way of his own 
to accomplish his purpose.” Gains- 
borough, indeed, had system in his 
apparent carelessness, an art in his 
artlessness; and thus as Reynolds 
admits, “those odd scratches and 
marks which, on a close examina- 
tion, are so observable in Gains- 
borough’s pictures, this chaos, this 
uncouth and shapeless appearance, 
by akind of magic, at a certain 
distance assume form, and all the 
parts seem to drop into their pro- 
per places.” To a remarkable de- 
gree, indeed, Gainsborough learned 
in execution to reconcile substance 
with shadow and solidity with 
lightness. 

Gainsborough, like Reynolds, re- 
served the best of his intellect for 
sitters of intellectual strength. Wil- 
liam Pitt he treated as of cold caleu- 
lating wisdom—a man whose fea- 
tures kept propriety and seldom 
were subject to passion, What & 
contrast is Reynold’s portrait of 
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Fox—passionate, ponderous, and of 
stormy eloquence! Gainsborough, 
strange to say, when he approached 
ungoverned Goldsmith, was unusu- 
ally studious of form. And surely 
one of ,the most remarkable por- 
traits ever painted is that noble 
head of Benjamin Franklin. This 
picture evidently cost the painter 
more than usual pains: he dares 
not play at random with his sub- 
ject; it were desecration to turn 
such a noble head to decorative 
ends; and so Gainsborough repre- 
sents Franklin simply the good 
great man of noble bearing. The 
artist kindly reserved his _ best 
powers for the portraiture of him- 
self and his wife. Mrs. Gains- 
borough, even to this day, is a de- 
light to look on: age cannot wither 
the flowers that bloom in this bril- 
liant picture. What resplendence 
of colour! what facility of execu- 
tion! what taste, skill, and know- 
ledge in art-treatment! The eyes 
look out from the canvass with 
light in their distant depths: there 
is speech in the lip and breath in 
the nostril. Yet, as common with 
hasty, offhand Gainsborough, the 
drawing of that nostril is defiantly 
wrong. Yet is it hard to withhold 
worship from Gainsborough even 
in his faults. He was at once an 
artist and a child of nature, and 
when death came to him, his re- 
gret, says Reynolds, at losing life 
was principally the regret at leav- 
ing his art. 

Raeburn, with reason, has been 
reckoned the Reynolds of the North. 
To his keeping was committed the 
genius of Edinburgh. Near upon 
the time when Raeburn, on his 
return from Rome, set up his easel 
in Scotland, poetry, philosophy, 
and science had made Edinburgh a 
modern Athens. Burns had pub- 
lished his poems; Blair his sermons 
and rhetoric; Adam Smith was 
deep in the “ Wealth of Nations ;” 
Dugald Stewart made metaphysics 
quite the fashion; Sir Walter Scott 
had created an era in the literature 
of imagination. Robertson, Hume, 


Playfair, Hutton, Boswell, Mac- 
kenzie, and Ferguson still further 
swelled the bright company of cele- 
britits congregated in the northern 
capital. It was the good fortune of 
Raeburn not only to be knighted as 
limner in ordinary to his sovereign, 
but to be, as it were, portrait-painter 
extraordinary to rank, beauty, and 
genius generally. And the artist, 
it must be confessed, was not un- 
worthy of his good fortune; por- 
trait-painting he deemed the most 
delightful of occupations, and his 
sitters, sharing the same opinion, 
brought with them smiles and best 
looks. Raeburn was just the man 
for lairds of mountain clans clad in 
picturesque tartans; these chiefs 
found themselves on canvass in the 
loftiness and command of small sov- 
ereigns ; their figures stood out in 
a@ massive impressiveness, made all 
the more ominous by backgrounds 
portentous in storm, mingled with 
mountain- mist for poetry! At 
Kensington the other day were . 
exhibited ten of Raeburn’s por- 
traits, which justified to a London 
public tie fame enjoyed by the 
painter in his native land. Yet 
Raeburn seemed over-anxious to 
sustain his fame as a colourist. He 
planted in the cheek the rose rather 
than the lily, and thus his pictures 
contracted the vice of ultra-redness. 
The portrait of Adam Ferguson, 
however, leaves little to be de- 
sired: artists deem it masterly, 
the general public pleasing. The 
picture is capital for colour, art- 
treatment, and individual charac- 
ter. Raeburn lived till 1823, and 
therefore we shall hope to meet him 
again in the portrait-gallery, which 
in the coming year will enter upon 
the present century. 

Lawrenee, in like manner, is 
divided between two centuries: his 
style is essentially modern, he be- 
longs to our own times. At all 
events, it is now impossible to ac- 
eord to this tasteful and faslion- 
able painter the space his merits 
deserve. Whatever his defects or 
mannerisms, certainly it were im- 
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possible to deny brilliancy and 
art-address to the portraits of 
the Honourable William Windham, 
Baron Auckland, the Marquess 
of Bath, Earl Grey, Warren Hast- 
ings, James Watt, the Marquess 
of Exeter, his Countess, and Lady 
Sophia Cecil, and Eliza Farren, 
Countess of Derby. Lawrence, 
doubtless, in his shadows songht 
force in excess of blackness, 
and in his lights he trusted to 
abrupt transitions for brilliancy: 
his reds and pigments generally 
are chalky and crude. Ladies as 
painted by Lawrence are not quite 
in the best style: they are not 
quiet enough ; on the contrary, they 
incline to be loud, obtrusive, and 
showy. Hence women as painted 
by Reynolds and Lawrence have 
little in common; intuitively they 
would avoid each other. Neither 
are gentlemen on the canvasses of 
Lawrence quite the right sort of 
thing; they have overmuch atti- 
tude for statesmanship, too much 
consciousness for the quiet of 
good-breeding. In short, the char- 
acters of Lawrence are drawn from 
the-stage rather than from nature; 
they have more the affectation of 
fashion than the honest truth of a 
large humanity. 

Other painters there were who, 
by an occasional portrait, filled up 
gaps in the biographical history of 
our country. There was North- 
cote, the son of an honest watch- 
maker, who, with ten guineas in 
his pocket, walked from Plymouth, 
sleeping in hedges and haylofts on 
the way, and presented himself at 
the studio of Reynolds in Leicester 
Fields, determined to be a painter. 
A pensioner on genius, Northcote 
fed on the crumbs which fell from 
his master’s table: his portraits 
are coarse, his original composi- 
tions commonplace. Then there 
was Opie, “the Cornish Wonder,” 
the son of a village carpenter ; 
he, too, set out from the west, 
drawn eastward by the ascend- 
ant star of Reynolds. Opie, it 
is said, bore the aspect of an in- 








spired peasant, yet was there little 
inspiration in his works. Like 
other painters of the day he 
was ambitious of history, but 
lacked imagination, ahd so now 
his fame rests on the breadth, 
vigour, and character of his por. 
traits. We owe to him the heads 
of Dr. Priestley, Peter Pindar, 
his patron, Edmund Burke, Lord 
Kenyon, Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
Mrs. Delany. In the presence of 
these pictures it is easy to under. 
stand how the péasant’s genius 
might excite the eye of wonder, 
yet fail to secure the countenance 
of fashion. The painter’s style has 
little refinement, subtlety, or art; 
the touch of the brush is vigorous 
as the stroke of a stonemason’s 
hammer! Yet a certain rude 
strength of character enabled Opie 
to take the gauge of originality 
and eccentricity in others. The 
head of Mary Wollstonecraft, as a 
study of physiognomy, is a curios- 
ity; the length of the woman’s 
arm lying ready for mischief in her 
lap warns the spectator to keep at 
a safe distance! Another head, 
wherein by incisive lines a whole 
biography has been written, is that 
of good, gossip-loving Mrs. Deiany. 
Opie was a_ shrewd sententious 
man, and his touches, like his 
words, were home-thrusts much to 
the point. The painter and his 
sitter were well met: verily there 
was not a more delightful, chatty, 
or comfortable old woman last 
season at Kensington than Mrs. 
Delany. 

High art approaches portraiture 
not so much with condescension as 
with incapacity. It was said of 
Haydon that had he been able 
to portray a single head well he 
might have painted history worth- 
ily. From the time of Sir James 
Thornhill downwards it has been 
found that artists who cover acres 
of canvass make a sad mess of 
single countenance. There was 
poor Barry, what could he do but 
give to his sitters a mock-heroic 
brow, with a rag of a blanket 
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thrown across the shoulders, the 
remnant of classic drapery and 
supposed symbol of high art? 
Then there was West, never too 
wise at best; he also, when in- 
tent on enacting high art, sub- 
jected poor humanity to a process 
of grand generalisation. Oopley 
had certainly stronger stuff in him, 
as might be expected from the 
man who was father to Lord Lynd- 
hurst. His chief picture, “ The 
Death of Chatham” in the House 
of Lords, now the property of the 
nation, is individual and _ true. 
West in his sacred compositions 
was not particular as to facts; but 
Copley felt that with the peers of 
the realm he could not take the 
liberty that his contemporary had 
presumed upon when painting the 
whole company of the Apostles! 
Yet West on a certain signal occa- 
sion was no less than Copley to be 
applauded for honest resolve to 
chronicle public events just as they 
fell out, and portray men as they 
actually lived and looked. ‘The 
Death of Wolfe” is rightly reckoned 
as a turning-point in the practice 
of the English school of painting. 
The custom previously had been to 
clothe a British soldier as a Roman 
warrior; and Barry, to be still 
more classic, had cast off clothes 
altogether, and so painted Wolfe 
and his comrades on the battle-field 
absolutely naked! Now, when it 
was rumoured that West proposed 
to substitute coats for togas, Rey- 
nolds, accompanied by the Arch- 
bishop of York, thought it proper 
to call upon the painter to expos- 
tulate against the bold innovation. 
West was ready with his reply. 
He urged that the event to be com- 
memorated happened in a region 
of the world unknown either to 
the Greeks or Romans, and at a 
period when classic costumes were 
no longer worn. Truth, he urged, 
which is law to the historian, 
should rule the painter also: it 
is needful to mark the place, the 
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time, and the people accurately. 
When the picture was finished 
Reynolds retracted; the innova- 
tion was justified by success, and 
the dreaded revolution in art 
peacefully accomplished. Hence- 
forward the barriers were thrown 
down which had divided historic 
painting from portraiture. The 
writer and the painter of history 
were put upon equal footing: the 
one could not annul biography ; 
the other was no longer permitted 
to do violence to portraiture. And 
so we arrive at length at our pre- 
sent practice: whenever an historic 
event is painted, search must first 
be made among the portraits of the 
period. 

The art of portrait-painting since 
the days of Reynolds, we regret to 
say, has been in decline; the por- 
traits of the present century com- 
pare unfavourably with those of 
the past. The prophecy of Rey- 
nolds has not been fulfilled. “TI 
look,” said he, “for such an im- 
provement in British art, that all 
we can now achieve will appear 
like children’s work in comparison 
with what will be done.” Ninety 
years have sped since these words 
were spoken, and still the portraits 
of Reynolds and Gainsborough do 
not sink into “children’s work.” 
When the present century, with its 
statesmen, lawyers, men of science 
and of letters, shall have passed 
away, hard will it be to collect at 
Kensington a portrait-gallery wor- 
thy of our contemporaries. Paper 
photographs will be poor substi- 
tutes for oil pictures. It is the 
duty of each age not only to make 
history, not only to write history, 
not only to paint history, but also 
to put on worthy record the faces 
of the men and women who have 
embodied the spirit of the age. 
This was done faithfully and well 
by the portrait-painters of the past 
century, and we thank them for 
having thus made the dead present 
with us, 
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A VERY POPULAR FALLACY. 


Cuartes Matnews, who mim- 
icked all mankind and was himself 
inimitable, used to give a most 
amusing sketch of a man returning 
thanks for his health being drunk 
at a public dinner. He was alter- 
naiely modest and _ triumphant, 
peaceful and bellicose. He venti- 
lated all the commonplaces, so dear 
to the English heart, about our 
rickety lath-and-plaster houses be- 
ing castles, and our dominions on 
which the sun never sets—and on 
one of the most interesting spots 
to ourselves, he might have added, 
very seldom shone—and he ended 
by the words British Constitution, 
the very sound of which rouses 
John to a hoarse cheer, and 
enables the speaker to subside 
in a perfect torrent of applause, 
A great deal of time-honoured elo- 
quence, civic and general, was ren- 
dered totally worthless and. imprac- 
ticable by this clever imitation. It 
was impossible for the most bare- 
faced of aldermen to rise, unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking, or un- 
able to find words to express this, 
that, or the other; neither could 
he declare that he had no merit in 
the matter to which they so flatter- 
ingly alluded beyond the humble 
one of good intention; he could 
not with humility refer to the rank 
from which he sprang in life, nor 
proudly proclaim the high station to 
which the kindness of friends and 
the favour of a gracious sovereign 
had raised him. The ground was 
cut from under his feet everywhere. 
The flag that braved the battle and 
the breeze was folded and laid by; 
the indomitable spirit which made 
the Anglo-Saxon the pioneer of 
civilisation throughout the globe 
was a little disposed to rest and 
thankfulness; and in fact the man 
out of sheer necessity was driven to 
be sensible, and in consequence to 


be, what is scarcely less commend- 
able, very brief. 

It would be, however, too much 
to expect that in an architecture 
as composite as this every trace of 
incongruous ornament, or tasteless 
decoration, could be at once eradi- 
cated. A great deal certainly has 
been done: the flippant platitudes 
men once indulged in, and re- 
peated with the applause of sur- 
rounding citizens, have in a great 
measure given way. People are not 
half so emotional as they used to be, 
and men do not pledge themselves 
in the same fervid manner to per- 
sist in doing something which they 
had not even begun to do at the 
time of the pledge. 

A good deal of humbug has been 
weeded out of public eloquence, 
and high-faluten left almost entire- 
ly to the Buncumites beyond sea, 

For the most part men say some- 
thing when they rise now in public, 
It may not be very novel or very 
startling. It may not be suggestive 
nor even interesting, but it will 
certainly reveal something of the 
speaker himself, of what sort of 
man he may be, and what kind of 
faculties he is blessed with—that 
is to say, he will not limit himself 
to retailing a conventional set of 
phrases, which meant very little 
when first invented, and less every 
time they were reproduced. 

If I were to judge from the suc- 
cess with which the oldest Joe Miller 
is greeted in the House of Commons, 
the roars of laughter that follow the 
most stupid sallies of a cross-ex- 
amining barrister, or the way in 
which a Haymarket or Strand 
audience rock to and fro in enjoy- 
ment of the stalest old jokes in the 
language, I’d be disposed to say the 
British public has lost one of its 
greatest pleasures by this change of 
public speaking. 
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It must have been so pleasant to 
them to listen to the orator on the 
platform, as they listen to the par- 
son in church, and know what will 
come next. It is sucha nice drowsy 
sort of attention that costs no strain 
on the faculties, nor any effort of 
the intellect. There was asort of 
half flattery, too, in hearing the 
words you expected. It was the 
next thing to uttering them yourself. 

You were never shocked, never 
agitated, by this school of public 
speaking. You could tell to a 
minute where the orator had ceased 
to be droll, and where he would 
grow pathetic; and the same in- 
stinct that tells one in church that 
the drowsy preacher is drawing to 
a conclusion, apprised one here that 
the orator was nearing the haven of 
“the British Constitution.” 

I own, for my own part, I sorrow 
over this lost pleasure. I liked 
those plethoric little fellows, with 
wide-thrown coats, ‘‘ who gloried in 
the name of Briton.” I liked, too, 
the man who, with a wide sweep of 
his arm, said, ‘‘ When I look around 
me,” though I never was very 
clear afterwards what it was that 
hesaw. In this decline and fall, 
therefore, of a time-honoured insti- 
tution, lam grateful to those speak- 
ers who have rescued even a rem- 
nant of the past, and preserved to us, 
as it were, a Jink that may attach us 
to the bygone. I find that no speaker 
of any eminence now ever concludes 
with any other peroration than 
that which assures his hearers that 
amongst the blessings of this land 
we live in none is more pre-eminent 
than the fact that, however humble 
a man’s origin and how lowly his sta- 
tion, all the prizes of life are as 
open to him as to the most high- 
born of the land; that with the 
practice of virtue and self-control, 
and a few other like qualities, there 
is no eminence to which a man may 
not rise; and that the highest hon- 
ours of the State are as much the 
inheritance of the lowliest peasant 
as of the proudest peer! These 
are very brave words, and when 


told to us by dukes and earls, 
and bishops and lord-chancellors 
and attorney-generals, are very 
comforting assurances. It is a 
very pleasant thought to me, Oor- 
nelius O’Dowd, who find half a 
mile of level ground a sufficient 
day’s walk, and an adequate effort 
for my strength, to know that the 
Righi is there if I like to climb it, 
and it must be out of sheer indol- 
ence if I don’t see the sun rise from 
the summit to-morrow. It is in- 
spiriting at least, to say the least 
of it, to me to feel that though I 
labour in a very humble walk, and 
fight my small battle of life with 
difficulties, Lord Somebody’s tutor 
has been made Bishop of Barbadoes, 
and Counsellor O’Flannigan sent 
Judge to the Gaboon. 

Of all the pleasant fallacies we 
love to lay to our hearts, | know 
none like this. The man who be- 
lieves it may be possibly a relative 
of him who is always sending to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
£2, 4s. 9d. for unpaid income-tax ; 
but let any one with experience of 
life in England be asked whether, 
for purposes of worldly advance- 
ment, he would rather have Mr. 
Gladstone’s abilities, or have been 
born in Mintoshire, and I think I 
know which he would tell you. 

I won't deny that men of humble 
beginnings occasionally fight their 
way up to station and rank and 
high rewards; but what additional 
difficulties they have surmounted 
on their way, what added obstacles 
were opposed to them, what an 
amount of intellectual superiority 
they were forced to be charged 
with, to enter the race against those 
more highly, born. we are not told. 
Mind I am not complaining of these 
things. I think I see a reason for 
them; at all events I see what 
makes them no subject of repining 
tome. I only object to being told, 
which I refuse to believe, that I, 
Cornelius O'Dowd, have as fair a 
chance of success in life as—I won’t 
be personal—but —&e., &c. — not 
one of whom, if unaided by his 
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station, would be deemed compe- 
tent to be village apothecaries. 

AsI make no complaint of this, 
as I say nothing at all against the 
order of Brahmins, which upon the 
whole gives our country a very 
favourable aspect, and certainly 
makes it pleasanter to livein, I 
only object to the theory that says, 
a Brahmin starts in life with no ad- 
vantages above me, and I object to 
a Brahmin telling me so, and still 
more do I object when it is not a 
real Brahmin who says it, but a 
Brummagem Brahmin, who only 
knows Brahma by hearsay. 

I am willing to hear myself called 
the luckiest dog in Europe if I 
succeed in arriving at what a Brah- 
min would deem a very suitable re- 
ward for some faithful but humble 
dependant whom he did not wish to 
see too often in his antechamber. 

I accept the fact that I, and 
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Playful reader, has it not been 
your fortune, at some early era of 
your history, to have assisted at that 
pleasant game called “ cross-cor- 
ners”? Have you not participated 
in those exciting emotions born of 
alternate hope and fear, daring and 
irresolution, while watching an 
opposite player about to vacate 
his corner, and calculating within 
yourself whether you could not 
forestall another ere he reached 
it? Have you not felt the glori- 
ous sense of triumph that comes 
of arriving in time, and occasion- 
ally experienced the lamentable 
fate of losing your own place with- 
out securing another, and thus been 
left “ out in the cold,” till, by a new 
change, chance has offered you an 
asylum ? 

I do not speak of the varied inci- 
dents the action of the game gives 
rise to—the droll situations, as two 
arrive simultaneously or two meet 
face to face, and cannot extricate 
themselves out of very confusion. 
The little accidents of the sport are 
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thousands of others besides me 
must enter the race weighted, and 
I make no complaint on the snb- 
ject. I take it as Ido my spring 
bronchitis, my autumn rheumatism, 
my income-tax, and my Christmas 
bills. These are things which per- 
tain to humanity, and humanug 
sum; but I protest loudly against 
being assured that I start on the 
course on equal terms with all com- 
petitors, and that when I stood a 
candidate for that  tide-waiter’s 
place my rival’s best claim was not 
his being late butler to a duke. 
Once more I declare that these 
inequalities would never make me 
a Radical; but asking me to accept 
them as plane surfaces, without rise 
or indenture, would go far to drive 
me into very bad company. You'll 
not hear me grumble over my 
“crusts,” but Ill be shot if you'll 
persuade me they are “ mutton.” 


IN AUSTRIA. 
innumerable, and all provocative of 
laughter. 

It must, however, be acknow- 
ledged that the game itself is more 
adapted to the active resources and 
high spirits of the young, than to 
persons of advanced age or seden- 
tary habits. It is, in fact, a pas- 
time that one would not expect to 
see popular in the “Senior Clab” 
or the “Travellers,” though young 
ladies in their teens, and passed 
midshipmen, might account it 
“ awfully jolly.” 

There is no disguising the fact 
that prudent mothers do not re- 
gard it with an eye of favour, and 
hesitate not to pronounce it an 
“organised romp.” Well, what 
think you of a whole nation—a 
nation of close upon forty millions 
of souls, devoting themselves to 
this strange pastime once a-year, 
and actually playing cross-corners 
from sunrise to sunset ? 

Such is the simple fact. On the 
24th of August each year, every 
one, native or foreigner, in Austria 
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is turned out of his house, or sup- 
posed to be 80, inasmuch as to con- 
tinue to reside where he has been 
living, he must go through the 
form of assuming a new tenure, 
and be to all intents and purposes 
an incoming tenant; and this that 
the Government may exact a cer- 
tain sum as stamp-duty on the new 
contract, or, in other words, impose 
an inevitable tax, under the ap- 
parent guise of a voluntary arrange- 
ment. Now, a tdx upon sneezing 
would be bad enough; but what 
should we say to it ifthe Govern- 
ment officials were employed to 
throw snuff into the faces of the 
people who walked the streets? 

I, for instance, may find my little 
lodging in the Kohl Markt or the 
Graben pleasant and convenient. 
Iam on good terms with the por- 
ter, who lets me in even as late as 
midnight, and lights my candle, all 
for the modest sum of ten kreutzers 
inpaper. I may enjoy the moving 
panorama which passes beneath 
me at some sixty feet, and feed my 
eyes on the black-and-yellow liv- 
eries as they splash by to the Hoff; 
or regale my ears with the glorious 
military bands that are always 
passing and repassing in Austria, 
and grow so attached to my dweli- 
ing-place that I could not bear the 
thought of leaving it. My land- 
lord, too, may have found me 
punctual in my payments, and of 
those quiet orderly habits on which 
Germans lay a just value. This 
signifies little—on the 24th I must 
turn out, that another may come in. 
Five florins—certainly ten—more 
than I pay, will turn the scale 
against me, and my punctuality, 
and my orderly life, and my quiet 
step on the stairs, and my little 
courtesies with the concierge, be 
of no more value tome than last 
year’s snow. I must, at all events, 
prepare to vacate my corner, and 
keep my eye out for another man’s 
nook to shelter me in. The conse- 
quence is, that for months before 
the fatal day I live in a condition 
of discomfort and insecurity which 
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is positively maddening. In every 
stranger that passes me on the stairs 
I conjure up an imaginary succes- 
sor, wondering how this man or 
that can’ presume to outbid me, and 
actually appraising the rentals of 
the chance passers by the condition 
of their wardrobes or the state of 
their boots. 

I do not dare to drive a nail in 
the wall for fear of a commission of 
dilapidation at the suit of the new 
tenant; and if I scrape a lucifer- 
match on the wainscot, I spend 
half an hour trying to efface the 
mark. The state of the chimneys, 
too—the law obliges me to be care- 
ful in giving them up clean—hangs 
over me like a nightmare, so that 
I actually come to feel I am living 
in my own house on sufferance, 
and that an awful hour is ap- 
proaching wherein it will be de- 
manded of me if there be a smashed 
pane in the windows or an oil-stain 
on the floor. That awful hour at 
last arrives, and the morning of 
the 24th breaks on a city in full 
confusion. Before the clock strikes 
noon, the law requires that the 
landlord should make a formal sur- 
render of the new premises to the 
incomer. As the outgoing ten- 
ant must be houseless if he leaves 
his dwelling before that hour, you 
may imagine, or indeed you can 
scarcely imagine, the tumult that 
ensues, A, for instance, is rushing 
frantically down with his chest of 
drawers, while B is struggling 
manfully up-stairs with his four- 
poster. Kitchen dressers confront 
bookcases on the landing, and 
mangles meet grand pianos and 
dispute the way. It is no small 
ingredient in this hour of chaotic 
disorder that the porters, who re- 
ceive unheard-of wages on this one 
day, should be all drunk from an 
early hour of the morning. Such is 
the case, and wild oaths and shouts 
and blasphemies, more terrible from 
the tongue they are uttered in, 
abound, mingled with the screams 
of distracted heads of families who 
see their household gods trundled 
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ruthlessly down stairs, or occasion- 
ally kicked ignominiously into the 
street, for the temporary occupation 
of dirty boys and other very ques- 
tionable company. 

While great carts and drays block 
the thoroughfares, loaded to the 
height of a second story, with chairs, 
sofas, and mirrors, the footway is 
crowded by people covered with 
precious objects of wearing apparel, 
or nicknackery too minute or too 
fragile for hurried packing. Re- 
spectable citizens move by with 
china ornaments or bronze candela- 
bra, and are met by others with 
bird-cages, or glass cases of stuffed 
beasts. It is a moment of univer- 
sal candour as well as confusion. 
The general public passes you in 
review ; and your “ properties,” as 
the stage people call them, must be 
submitted, in all the glare of day- 
light, to a world spirited up to a 
most censorious tone of criticism. 
It is the doomsday of all things 
in furniture. Never before did you 


suspect how detectable was that 
flaw in your looking-glass, or that 


crack in your dinner-table. The 
turkey carpet which, in the soft- 
ened light of your carefully dark- 
ened drawing-room, was a delight 
to the eye, is now a horror of 
faded tints and blotched patches; 
and your wife’s portrait in oil, as 
borne along, elicits comments on 
her probable merits as a spouse 
that are little short of maddening. 

Never was there such a favour- 
able moment for self-knowledge. 
All a man’s belongings—the indi- 
cations, silent but eloquent, of his 
daily life—are trundled out before 
a world stimulated to severity by a 
like exposure. I’d not have been 
half so hard on my neighbour’s 
chimney-clock if I had not over- 
heard his ungenerous remarks on 
my teapot. It is an uncharitable 
hour, and the best-natured of men 
are sonred under its influence, 

Now, had all these domestic 
changes been filtered, as in other 
countries, throughout the entire 
year, they would have called for 
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little remark or notice. Men mnst 
“ déménager” as they must die, 
It is at the sight of a universal 
mortality that people stand aghast 
and tremble. | 

I have in vain inquired the ob. 
ject of this enactment—what pos- 
sible benefit there could be, or to 
whom, in a system so provocative 
of discomfort and annoyance. If 
it be that the Government desire 
to have a tax—as is their stamp- 
dnuty—paid to the hour, why not 
decree that no contract is binding 
in which the stamp has not been 
affixed before a certain day? To 
whom except the luggage-porters, 
who are certainly a vested interest, 
can it profit that I must hurry in 
mad haste from one house to occupy 
another? Can anything be ima- 
gined more full of annoyance and 
worry than such a proceeding? All 
thought of giving up a house in 
decent or cleanly condition is of 
course abandoned. It is as much 
as people can do, in this hurried 
moment, to move away with their 
impedimenta. None wastes a 
thought on his successor; and the 
conviction that the dwelling to 
which he is about to repair will 
be dirty and disagreeable in all 
respects, allays any qualm of con- 
science for the condition of that he 
is abandoning. 

Paternal governments certainly 
do very strange things, arrogating 
to themselves that they know what 
is good for us better than we our- 
selves. They proceed to deal with 
us like creatures too incompetent 
to reason. Nor is it by any patient 
and careful study of the social re- 
lations of a people, by a keen and 
searching insight into their modes 
of thinking and acting, that they 
arrive at their faculty. They ac- 
quire it by a sort of divine right. It 
comes of the very air of the Bureau! 

And why, may I ask, did not the 
high intellect that devised the great 
game of cross-corners for the 24th 
August carry out his principle! 
Why did he not suggest that all 
marriage-contracts should end on 
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that day, and people be bound to 
start with new conjugal arrange- 
ments within twenty-four hours? 
I'll warrant him the tax would 
have beat the house-tax tenfold. 
What a lively interest the project 
would have thrown over the com- 
paratively sluggish current of mar- 
ried life! How it would have 
suggested hope to the down-trod- 
den, and joy to the oppressed ! 
how it would have redoubled the 
attentions of this one, or stimulat- 
ed the anxious cares of that ! 
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What a bail-bond to good be- 
haviour on both sides would it 
have been to know that each was 
on the look-out to “ better himself,” 
as the maids call it. The month 
of August would become a national 
honeymoon, and such a thing as a 
pouting lip or a compressed brow 
be utterly and totally unknown. 
And how it would have bound the 
interests of the man to the State to 
feel that, in the most sacred rela- 
tions of his life, the Government 
hed an eye upon him! 


GARIBALDI’S LAST. 


It has been M. Rattazzi’s evil 
fortune—and worse luck could 
scarcely have befallen an Italian 
statesman—to have twice been Ga- 
ribaldi’s jailer. In the affair which 
ended at Aspromonte, there were 
many who said Rattazzi was not 
clean-handed. He was, at the time, 
the head of the movement party in 
the country. He was regarded as 
the man most likely to carry out 


the project of which Oavour had 


given the initiative. Above all, 
he was believed to be a thorough- 
going foe to the Papacy. When, 
therefore, it was announced that 
Garibaldi had landed in Sicily, and 
was enrolling volunteers for an ex- 
pedition against Rome, nine out of 
ten men in Italy would have told 
you that Rattazzi was a party to 
the whole project—that his ambi- 
tion was to rival Cavour’s celebrat- 
ed raid against Naples, and to as- 
tonish the world by the spectacle 
of a downfall of infinitely greater 
moment than the ruin of a Bour- 
bon dynasty. The supposition was 
far from groundless; there was a 
publicity—a sort of defiant publi- 
city—in Garibaldi’s preparations, 
which certainly implied conniv- 
ance, if not complicity. The cafés 
were nightly filled with men loud 
of talk and free of their denuncia- 
tions of Rome. The red shirts cir- 
culated freely through the streets, 
placards headed “ Roma o Morte ” 


met the eye at every crossing. 
There was unquestionably no se- 
crecy maintained on the score of 
the expedition, and men not unna- 
turally believed that what the Gov- 
ernment saw and witnessed, and 
expressed no disapproval of, must, 
in the ordinary course of events, 
be deemed as not displeasing to 
them. People too recalled the me- 
mory of the expedition to Marsa- 
la, and the stories of the Govern- 
ment having made large grants of 
arms and munitions of war to Gari- 
baldi, of having treated with him 
by confidential agents, and, in fact, 
made themselves partisans in all 
his acts, while they preserved that 
pretence of ignoring him which en- 
abled Cavour to disown in bis de- 
spatches all complicity, and continue 
to treat the Neapolitan minister at 
Turin as the envoy of a friendly 
power. People remembered all these 
things, and said, Rattazzi is following 
the lead of his great predecessor ; 
he will wait till Garibaldi’s success 
is sufficiently assured before he 
avows him to be his agent, and then, 
like Cavour, he will come forward 
to acknowledge the fait accompli, 
which, in the modern history of 
Europe, is a “ Fate ” recognised as 
the actual decree of Heaven. 
There was nothing in M. Rattazzi’s 
character or antecedents to refute 
this supposition : he was known to 
be a very ambitious man, very 
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desirous to win a great name as a 
statesman, and more than envious 
‘of Cavour’s transcendent reputa- 
tion; he was believed to be very 
unscrupulous, and one with a genu- 
ine Italian love for intrigue and 
conspiracy. Such a story circulated 
about Ricasoli would have found 
little credence, while of Rattazzi it 
seemed all that was most probable 
and likely. When the Ministerial 
proclamation appeared, declaring 
the expedition an act of lawless 
and outrageous character, that all 
who joined in it would be treated 
with every severity of the law, 
and that General Garibaldi, as the 
leader, was a rebel to his own 
sovereign, men simply said, All this 
Was necessary —it was exactly what 
Cavour did—Rattazzi must be able 
to satisfy the French Emperor that 
he has done all in his power, and 
only yielded to events when they 
became too strong for him. 

The Italian is by nature so in- 
tensely subtle that he is never at a 
loss for a secret motive for what to 
the common sense intelligence of 


an Englishman there would appear 
to be a very ordinary and open so- 


lution. If an English official in 
high station had declared that the 
Government was decided to treat 
Fenians as rebels, it would not be 
easy to find the mian in England 
who would believe that the an- 
nouncement was simply a_ blind, 
and that the Cabinet only waited 
till Captain O’Mulligan bad planted 
the green flag over Dublin Castle, 
to avow that they were heart and 
soul in the whole conspiracy ; and 
yet such a story as this would be 
currently believed in the Peninsula, 
and the chances are that the man 
who disbelieved it would be of a 
very crass and inferior intelligence. 
In fact, as a rule, the Italian who 
has not a spice of Macchiavelli in 
his nature is generally a very poor 
creature. It is this intense inge- 
nuity in suggesting possible mo- 
tives for everything that is the 
salt of the national character. 
Rattazzi was then believed to be 
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doing what Cavour had done be. 
fore him—disavowing boldy what 
he secretly approved of and wag 
sure to recognise when recog. 
nition became safe. There were 
some who went even further, and 
averred that such was Garibaldi’s 
personal attachment and regard for 
the King, that without the implied 
consent of the monarch he would 
never have embarked in the expe- 
dition. 

Of course I do not pretend to 
any personal knowledge of these 
events. The sources from which | 
derive any information of them are 
such as are open to all, save in such 
chance opportunities as conversation 
offers, and in that amount of authen- 
ticity. that one would feel disposed 
to accord to the rumours that reach 
him. My belief, however, is— 
and it is strengthened by what I 
remember of Garibaldi when 4 
prisoner—that he himself was fully 
persuaded, in the outset of the ex- 
pedition, that the Government was 
an approving party, and would give 
him connivance at first and support 
afterwards. One of Garibaldi’s 
dearest and most devoted friends 
—the man whom Garibaldi made 
his chosen companion at Caprera, 
and in whose society his days were 
chiefly passed at Varignano, when 
he lay wounded and a prisoner— 
told me that he himself knew that 
Garibaldi had in his possession 
letters which would show that 
every step he had taken was made 
with the perfect concurrence and the 
fullest approval of those in power ; 
but that Garibaldi was one who, 
under no possible circumstances, 
would stoop to devolve upon an- 
other any, even the smallest por- 
tion of a responsibility he had him- 
self assumed willingly and openly ; 
nay, more, that he would not resent 
a treachery, if in doing so it might 
impair his own self-respect. 

Whatever may have been the 
complications of the former ex- 
pedition against Rome, none of 
a like nature certainly attended 
this last attempt. M. Rattazzi has 
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had far too many difficulties to meet 
in his dealings with the French 
Emperor of late, to add to them a 
partisanship with Garibaldi. The 
September Convention was doubt- 
less a great blow to the hopes and 
aspirations of Italian patriotism 
—to proclaim openly to the world 
that the promise of a King and the 
pledge of a Parliament should go 
for nothing, when the word of a 
foreign sovereign declared against 
them—that all the ambitions of a 
people should bow before the policy 
of the ruler of another state, and 
Italy accept the decrees of a foreign 
Cabinet as her guide and director. 
The change of capital was hard 
enough, but nothing to the tyranny 
that said, You must nullify the vote 
of your Legislature and renounce 
formally the pledge the nation has 
taken. These sufferings, however, 


had been endured; the season of 
sacrifice had passed, and the time 
now was dawning when any re- 
compense which this treaty secured 
might be hopefully looked forward 
to. The French had gone—Italy 


was at last Italian—no event, no 
circumstance, would warrant a re- 
newal of foreign intervention—none 
but a breach of that Convention 
for which Italy had paid so heavily, 
and by which, as yet at least, she 
had gained nothing in returu. Was 
Garibaldi, then, to be permitted to 
risk the fate of the nation? was 
he to be suffered to expose the 
country to another intervention, 
and once again open Rome to the 
French? This was the view the 
Rattazzi Cabinet took of the situa- 
tion. They did not suffer them- 
selves to canvass the chances of 
success or the hazards of failure. 
No question of what resistance the 
Papal troops might offer, or how 
the Zouaves or the Antibes Legion 
would behave, disturbed their cal- 
culations: one only issue present- 
ed itself to their thoughts—What 
will the Emperor say? what will 
hedo? If we suffer the Convention 
to be broken, will he assume the 
right he possesses to come back 
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and occupy Rome?—and if so, 
how shall we.meet an event which 
all Italy will regard with shame, 
and be ready to resent with vio- 
lence ? ; 

The enemies of the September 
Convention always declared that 
Louis Napoleon enforced stipula- 
tions that no Government of Italy 
could possibly fulfil, and that the 
condition of maintaining the Pa- 
pacy imposed upon Italy was more 
than any Ministry could promise. 
The reply to this was, We only 
contract to protect Rome from ex- 
ternal violence—we make no en- 
gagements against her being ruined 
from within—indeed, we are quite 
ready to lend a quiet unostenta- 
tious aid to that object. 

This policy of waiting till the 
“pear was ripe” could not suit 
Garibaldi. To a man of his ardent 
impulsive nature delay savoured of 
deceit. Perhaps the only class of 
people he ever really distrusted in 
life were statesmen; he was not 
one to know and estimate the 
motives frum which they acted, the 
necessities which pressed, the ob- 
ligations which bound them; he 
simply saw something that would 
be good if it were done, and he 
could no more comprehend any 
delay in doing it than he would 
have understood any hesitation 
about saving a man from drown- 
ing. 

It is said, too—I cannot say with 
what truth—that Garibaldi has 
been smarting sorely at the un- 
generous treatment he met with in 
the last war. The task assigned to 
him was, with the means to accom- 
plish it, a simple impossibility; 
and even his unsuspecting nature 
could not have failed to see in the 
project a deliberate intention to 
sully his bright reputation by an 
egregious failure, if he even escaped 
with life. They who were about 
him during this short disastrous 
campaign never scrupled to say 
that he was the victim of a French 
intrigue. 

Whether this were true or not, it 
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is certain that he retired gloomy 
and discontented to Oaprera; and 
to the thanks somewhat tardily 
offered to his force, he returned a 
dry, cold, and not very gracious re- 
ply, and stating that they had simply 
done their duty. 

The man who has lived much 
before the world, and attracted to 
himself an immense share of world- 
ly homage and admiration, let him 
be ever so simple and self-denying, 
would not find it easy to retire 
from the gaze of his fellow-men and 
sink into the obscurity to which an 
unmerited failure had also contri- 
buted. 

It is very possible that Garibaldi 
felt this, and determined, as has 
been asserted in the papers, to have 
sought a glorious end to his great 
career under the walls of Rome. 

In this attempt he was doing 
what all well knew he had long 
determined on, whether the King’s 
Government would aid him or not; 
and many assured him that Rattazzi 
has so completely broken with the 
Roman Oourt by his late bill on the 
Church property, that though at 
first he might stand aloof and watch 
events, if fortune seemed to favour 
the movement he would be at Vit- 
erbo as Cavour was at Capua, with 
the whole force of an army, and 
ratify the victory. 

The question that men are now 
eagerly asking is, Would Cavour 
have done what Rattazzi has done? 
The mandate of the French Emper- 
or, declaring that Cialdini should 
not march into the Legations, was 
as positive and as menacing as any 
stipulation of the September treaty. 
It was followed by a declaration of 
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very little short of actual war, The 
Minister was recalled from Turin 
and all relations between the two 
countries were broken off. And yet 
Cavour braved all this; not that he 
was then prepared to meet France 
on the battle-field, but that he 
knew the Emperor could not make 
a casus belli of an event which 
would arouse the susceptibilities of 
a whole people. He whose dogma 
is to succour suffering nationali- 
ties must occasionally meet rather 
knotty questions to resolve, and 
some which can only be solved by 
sacrifices. 

It is not easy to say what might 
have happened had Garibaldi 
reached Rome and entered it asa 
conqueror. Would Rattazzi have 
accepted the event, and attempted 
to negotiate with France, or would 
he have thought himself bound by 
the treaty to expel the reds and re- 
store Pio Nono? 

To declare by a _ proclamation 
that the man who assumes the 
right to place himself above the 
law, and by his simple authority 
usurp the functions of the Govern- 
ment, is an enemy to the State, is 
to issue a document which a change 
of date would make very awkward, 
Garibaldi is merely doing now what 
you applauded him for doing seven 
years ago; he is the same rebel, 
and no worse, than he was then. 
To send him the highest order of 
the Crown one day, and to commit 
him to prison the next, for the self- 
same action, gives to patriotism in 
Italy all the excitement of a game 
of chance; and as Garibaldi is not 
the least of a gambler, it may have 
no possible charm for him. 
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WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Berne alive to the awkward con- 
junction of the words ‘‘ women ” 
and “middle age” in the same 
sentence, we at the outset entreat 
patience until the sequel shall 
prove our innocence of the inten- 
tion to write about ‘“‘ middle-aged 
women,” or even to affirm that such 
beings are. Women, we know, are 
all either young or old. There is 
no debatable ground between 
these extremes. May and Decem- 
ber are familiar, but there is no 
autumn, and, if there were, it is 
hoped that we have too much sense 
to call attention thereto. 

The real sabject of this paper is 
the social position of women dur- 
ing the middle ages of the Chris- 
tim world; and the train of 
thoughts which led up to it began 
with reflections on woman’s anxiety 
to unsex herself in the present age. 
The lovely being is tired of the 
sanctity in which she was en- 
shrined centuries ago, and is de- 
termined to “clear out” of the 
same, to jostle us men on the walks 
which we have hitherto considered 
proper +to ourselves, to owe nothing 
to our gallantry, but to forage for 
herself, and to prefer a fair field 
and no favour to all the homage 
which has been hitherto hers. She, 
no doubt, has weighed carefully 
the prescriptive rights which she is 
about to abdicate; but we, not be- 
ing well informed on that subject, 
desire to “take stock” of these ad- 
vantages, and to understand how 
she acquired them. For, looking 
back to our early histories, and 
especially to that earliest of all 
in which are recorded. her first 
appearance in the world, and the 
little obligation which she laid us 
all under, we see her able to exact 
but small regard from men, and 
men disposed to concede but spar- 
ing regard to her. Milton has sug- 
gested something like a beginning 
of chivalrous homage in Eden, but 


as ‘ Paradise Lost’ is not the poetry 
of the period, itdoes not prove 
much for our inquiry. She ap- 
pears to have been for ages little 
better than a drudge. Howbeit, 
between that original forced drud- 
gery and the voluntary drudgery 
which she is to-day demanding as 
a right, she has known a canonisa- 
tion, or rather an apotheosis; she 
has been exalted to an absolute 
sovereignty, her breath has been 
incense, her perpetual tribute adora- 
tion, the deeds of heroes have been 
amply rewarded by her smile, her 
displeasure has brought despair 
and ruin: to do her will was man’s 
voluntary and laudable service, to 
offend her was to rouse the wrath 
of every manly bosom, and to incur 
the reproach of being recreant and 
disloyal. Perhaps this is attribut- 
ing to the whole sex a power 
which only distinguished individ- 
uals could exercise to the full; 
nevertheless the sex at large was 
endued with it in kind, if not in 
degree. Strong in her weakness, 
overruling by the abnegation of all 
right and will, woman reigned 
despotic; her sway rested on no 
charter, but the swords of paladins 
leapt from their scabbards to sus- 
tain it; her wrong, borne in voice- 
less meekness, pointed the lance of 
chivalry, and made every true man 
her sworn avenger. How the re- 
signation of such high influences 
as these, which set her in some 
senses above the world and its 
vicissitudes, can be compensated 
by a pair of small-clothes with 
tribulations, one is at a loss to un- 
derstand: yet such is her pleasure. 
and our faith would be unfaithful 
if we did not bear with her even 
in her self-asserting caprice. In 
place of her true knight, woman 
proposes to champion herself to- 
day ; it is not masculine strength, 
but her own right hand, that shall 
help her. 
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The sceptre is not one, we trow, 
which she can lay down and re- 
sume at will. It is an artificial 
ensign, not for all time, though it 
has endured for many ages. The 
halo will not disappear by a sudden 
eclipse, but it will go down slowly 
and with a mellow glory, like the 
setting sun, into the future; and 
Christendom, forlorn and _ chill, 
will accept its destiny, and seek a 
savage civilisation. And so, when 
the gentle tyranny shall be a tradi- 
tion of the past, a power never to 
revive while the world standeth, 
the marvel will be how it ever 
existed. We do not pretend to 
solve the riddle, or to explain by 
what subtle course of feeling and 
opinion the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men came to bow 
themselves before this absolute 
idol: but we do hope to be able to 
exhibit some of the circumstances 
of the dawn of the worship and of 
its meridian glory. Its decline and 
fall are already a topic familiar to 
our age. 

On first considering the question 
we found ourselves possessed of an 
idea that the social state known to 
our own experience and pervading 
our literature was according to the 
eternal fitness of things; that 
woman’s position is not an arbi- 
trary one which she can relinquish 
or which she can be deprived of, 
but one prescribed by Providence 
and by our nature; one, therefore, 
certain to be re-established what- 
ever attempts may be made to 
change it. But avery brief retro- 
spect shows the fallacy of this. 
The mention of her in the books 
of the Old Testament does not in- 
dicate that she is a being claiming 
by natural right any particular in- 
fluence, or that there should be 
merit in obeying or indulging her. 
Far less have we a warrant for 
worshipping her. ‘I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy con- 
ception,” said the Creator to her; 
“in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children ; and thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over 


thee.” There is not much fore. 
shadow of supremacy in that sep. 
tence. And we are well assured 
that throughout the Jewish dis. 
pensation, woman, far from dictat- 
ing or controlling, was not allowed 
to have a will of her own. Ap 
episode here and there proves that 
Eve’s daughters were worthy of 
her, and that they did a little in 
the beguiling line, principally to 
their husbands’ detriment, as Solo. 
mon, Ahab, Job, Samson, and 
others knew to their cost, though 
sometimes an Abigail or an Esther 
showed a better spirit. But there 
was nothing like an acknowledged 
deference to the sex: on the con- 
trary, there was scarcely a decent 
respect. When Jehu, a prince and 
a warrior, saw wretched Jezebel at 
the window, his order was, “Throw 
her down;” and over her co 
he exclaimed, “Go, see now ‘this 
cursed woman, and bury her; for 
she is a king’s daughter.” The 
concession of the rite of burial was 
not made to the woman, but to 
the daughter of a king. Thus, 
notwithstanding that between the 
ninth century sB.c. and the nine- 
teenth century of the present ac- 
count there rises a great arch of 
time, on the keystone of which we 
see woman sitting supreme, the 
feet of the arch are nearly on 4 
level. Jezreel suggests New Or- 
leans, and Jehu might have been a 
humble follower of Butler. Jezebel 
was, it is true, an ugly old crone, 
but her treatment by the great 
charioteer is of kin to the modern 
outrage on Beauty by “ the Beast.” 

If we refer to profane history we 
find that the heathen woman of 
ancient days was worse off than the 
Jewish. The Roman lady’s condi- 
tion has been carefully described 
by Gibbon as follows :— 


“ According to the custom of anti- 
quity, he” (the Roman) “bought his 
bride of her parents, and she fulfilled 
the coemption by purchasing with three 
pieces of copper a just introduction to 
his house and household deities. A sac- 
rifice of fruits was offered by the pon- 
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tiffs in the presence of ten witnesses; 
the contracting parties were seated on 
the same sheepskin; they tasted a salt 
cake of far or rice; and this confarrea- 
tion, which denoted the ancient food of 
Italy, served as an emblem of their mys- 
tic union of mind and body. But this 
union on the side of the woman was 
rigorous and unequal, and she renounced 
the name and worship of her father’s 
house to embrace a new servitude, de- 
corated only by the title of adoption. 
A fiction of the law, neither rational 
nor elegant, bestowed on the mother of 
a family (her proper appellation) the 
strange characters of sister to her own 
children, and of daughter to her hus- 
band or master, who was invested with 
the plenitude of paternal power. By his 
judgment or caprice her behaviour was 
approved, or censured, or chastised; he 
exercised the jurisdiction of life and 
death; and it was allowed that in the 
cases of adultery or drunkenness the sen- 
tence might be properly inflicted. She 
acquired and inherited for the sole profit 
of her lord ; and so closely was woman de- 
fined, not as a person but as a thing, that 
if the original title were deficient she 
might be claimed like other movables by 
the use and possession of an entire year.” 


And in a note the same author 
quotes Aulus Gellius as follows :— 


“Metellus Numidicus the censor ac- 
knowledged to the Roman people in a 
public oration that had kind nature al- 
lowed us to exist without the help of 
woman, we should be delivered from a 
very troublesome companion; and he 
could recommend matrimony only as a 
sacrifice of private pleasure to public 
duty.” 


Metellus and the Apostle Paul ap- 
pear to have been much of the 
same mind on this head. 

But when we begin to reflect on 
women as they are shown in classic 
lore, it is not the Roman lady that 
we feel inclined to dwell on, but 
our memories instantly summon up 
such brilliant names as Aspasia, 
Lais, Glycera. And here it would 
seem as if we came upon an oasis 
in the great desert—as if that glo- 
rious city of old days, whose image, 
once suggested, will lead the mind 
captive, and distract it from its 
work-a-day theme— 
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“* Whate’er the tale, 
So much its magic must o’er all prevail,” 


—as if the renowned Athene, pre- 
eminent in so much of what is 
beautiful and noble, had also been 
pre-eminent in removing the dis- 
abilities of women, and had antici- 
pated the gentleness of Christianity 
by cultivating their minds, encour- 
aging their talents, and venerating 
their opinions. If not worship, 
here they enjoyed equality with the 
other sex; if the female sex itself 
did not exercise an absolute supre- 
macy, its individuals were recog- 
nised and celebrated according to 
their abilities and charms. But 
no: this is only a specious fancy, 
striking at first, but no exception 
when sifted and examined. We 
prefer, however, not to put forward 
our own. argument on this head, 
but rather to show how far the in- 
stance was thought to be favourable 
to the rights of women by one of 
themselves, and a clever one. too.* 


“These women whose names are 
linked with those of the greatest and 
wisest men of antiquity, were the out- 
casts of society—its admiration, its 
pride, and its shame, the agents of its 
refined civilisation, the instruments of 
its rapid moral corruption. 

“‘ Born in slavery, or sold to it, infant 
captives taken in war, or of a class too 
lowly to be recognised as citizens by the 
state, these victims of civil combinations, 
foredoomed, by the accidents of their 
birth or of their lives, to an inevitable 
social degradation, had one privilege in- 
cidental to their singular lot; and of 
that they availed themselves to the 
triumph of mind over station, and of 
usurping acquirement over established 
ignorance. They were not under the 
ban of that intellectual proscription 
which was reserved by the law for the 
virtuous and the chaste. . . . 

“The position of these women was a 
false one, dangerous to the best interests 
of society ; and their privileges and their 
influence (for rights they had none), 
though uncontrolled by the lawgiver, 
and freely permitted by the conventional 
manners of the times and country, be- 
came a deteriorating principle, which 
worked out the political ruin of Greece 
through its moral depravity.” . 
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After this, we will add nothing 
of our own concerning the Athenian 
women, but accept the dictum of 
our gifted authority, the champion 
of her sex. From her pages, how- 
ever, we will take the liberty of 
extracting another passage, illus- 
trative of the condition of women 
in the East. 


“‘ The position of the woman of savage 
life, miserable as it may be, is less strik- 
ingly degraded than that of the females 
of those vast empires of the East which 
vaunt an antique origin, and in which 
the lights of a semi-civilisation have 
surrounded a fraction at least of the 
species with the luxuries of wealth, and 
afforded something of thé semblance of 
asocial policy. Of the earliest condition 
of these widely-extended nations nothing 
is known ; and the few scanty fragments 
of their history which have reached pos- 
terity show them as then already far 
removed from the rudeness of savage 
life. In these fragments, the records of 
ages when civilisation was as yet exclu- 
sively confined to Asia (the supposed 
cradle of the human species, and cer- 
tainly the cradle of its written history), 
physical pressure of another character 
and origin is found to determine the 
servitude of woman, and to crush her 
under a slavery, if possible, more revolt- 
ing than that of the mere savage. . . . 

“Tt is an awful and heartrending act 
to raise the dark curtain which hangs 
before the ‘sanctuary of the women’ 
throughout the great continent of Asia, 
and to penetrate the domestic holds of 
those vainglorious nations which arro- 
gate to themselves the precedence in 
creation, and date their power and their 
policy from eras anterior to the written 
records of more civilised communities. 
In these states, on whose condition the 
passage of some thousands of years has 
impressed no change, and in which the 
sufferings of one half the species have 
awakened no sympathy, may be dis- 
covered the most graphic illustrations of 
the tyranny of man and of the degrada- 
tion of woman.” 


And, 


referring particularly to 
China, both past and present, it is 
written— 


“The female slave who, at the head 
of a band of inferior slaves, is dignified 
with the name of superior (adequate to 
that of wife), who has been purchased 
with gold, and may be returned if on 
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trial not approved, is not deemed worthy 
to eat at her master’s table.” 


And so, whenever we can arrive 
at any knowledge of the condition 
of women of old, whatever may 
have been their country, we find 
them in subjection—degrading sub. 
jection generally—to the male sex, 
Then the oldest antiquity passed 
away; Christ was incarnate in the 
worid, was dead and buried, and 
rose again and ascended into hea- 
ven, yet clouds and thick darkness 
were not immediately dispelled 
from woman’s lot. 

Plutarch, as every student is 
aware, took some pains to set 
forth the merits of women of 
different nations. It is quite evi- 
dent that, in doing so, he con- 
sidered that he was putting in an 
apology or a plea. He is the Mill 
of ancient days, and his interfer- 
ence proves that woman in his 
time suffered, or fancied that she 
suffered, or was believed by him 
and his disciples to suffer, grievous 
wrong, and that the good that was 
in her was not appreciated by the 
times in which he wrote—that is 
to say, the latter end of the first 
and beginning of the second cen- 
tury. As time rolled on and Bar- 
barian kingdoms were founded on 
the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
woman’s moral position appears to 
have been a very subordinate one. 
Historians complain bitterly of the 
darkness of those periods; but the 
glimmer that we get shows us 
woman still a very humble if nota 
degraded being. Her physical bur- 
den was greater or less according to 
the customs of tribes; but legally 
and morally she was nowhere. At 
last we come upon the Round Table 
and see the beginnings of chivalry, 
which shone for a season only to 
be quenched in Saxon grossness 
and idolatry: that is, if it did shine, 
and if Arthur and his Court was not 
an imagination of later years. As 
to Lombardy, as late as the sixth 
and seventh centuries, “we incl- 
dentally learn that no woman was 
mistress of her own actions; she 
was under the mundium, the legal 
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protection or control of her father, 
her brother, her husband, or in 
their default, of the nearest male 
of her family, or even of the king; 
if she were injured, the pecuniary 
composition went not to her, but 
to the person who exercised this 
mundium over her—in other words 
to her owner.” * When we pass to 
other tribes and nations the picture 
is no better. The laws and cus- 
toms show plainly that the honour 
and virtue of women were matters 
of small account. Not only is 
there no concession of rights or 
position to. them, but there is no 
acknowledgment that they were 
due tothem. The world was quite 
satisfied that woman as an inferior 
was in her right and natural place. 
Whatever alleviation or benefit she 
enjoyed, she enjoyed by the favour 
and condescension of man, whose 
caprice might lead {him sometimes 
to indulge her; but as to her grace 
being worth obtaining, there is not 
a vestige of such an idea! 

Thus it is abundantly clear that 
up to the sixth or seventh century 
of the years Of our Lord the sex all 
over the world, far from enjoying 
worship or precedence or observance, 
was in an inferior and sometimes 
cruelly base condition, although 
individual women had, by their 
charms or their talents, enslaved 
here and there their own [admirers. 
But the time had now come when 
it was to experience a rise in the 
world, when it was to become suc- 
cessively a protégée and a toy, an 
equal, a power, a glorified power, 
an idol, an object of the wildest 
fanaticism. To trace the origin 
and early growth of this influence 
until we find it recognised as a 
leading article of knightly faith, 
would be a grateful task; but we 
fear that to trace them accurately is 
now impossible. As far as actual re- 
cords guide us the account amounts 
nearly to this, viz., we lose sight 
of a moral insect somewhere in the 
third century after Christ, and in the 
tenth century find the same insect 
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developed as a moral butterfly, the 
intermediate grub state being a 
blank of seven or eight centuries. 
But in the absence of positive history 
to guide them, modern writers have 
speculated, though not very widely, 
on the probable circumstances and 
degrees of the transition. 

It has been said by some whose 
opinions are well worthy of respect 
that the germ of female ascendancy 
is to be traced among the manners 
of the Germans or Gauls. Tacitus 
says that the Germans thought 
there was something holy in women, 
and that they never despised their 
counsels nor neglected their answers. 
The following anecdote, which may 
be thought to support the same 
view, we take from an old transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s Essays :— 


“Before the Gauls passed over the 
mountains called Alpes and held that part 
of Italy which now they do inhabit, 
there arose a great discord and danger- 
ous sedition among them, which grew 
in the end to a civil war; but when both 
armies stood embattailed and arranged, 
ready to fight, their wives put them- 
selves in the very midst between the 
armed troops, took the matter of differ- 
ence and controversie into their hands, 
brought them to accord and unity, and 
judged the querrell with such indifferent 
equity, and so to the contentment of 
both parts, that there ensued a wonder- 
ful amity, and reciprocate good will, not 
only from city to city, but also between 
house and house; insomuch that ever 
after they continued this custom in all 
their consultations, as well of war as 
peace, to take the counsell and advice of 
their wives; yea, to compose and pacific 
all debates and braules with their neigh- 
bours and allies, by the mediation 0x 
them, and therefore in that composition 
and accord which they made with An 
nibal, at what time he passed through 
their city, among other articles this 
went for one: That in case the Gauls 
complained of any wrongs done unto 
them by the Carthaginians, the Cartha- 
ginian Captaines and Governour which 
were in Spaine should be the judges be- 
tween them; but contrariwise, if the 
Carthaginians pretended that the Gaules 
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had wronged them, the Gaule Dames 
should decide the querrell.” 


The Germans, according to Sir 
W. Scott, who follows Tacitus, 
fought in the presence of their 
women, who, with dishevelled hair 
and fierce aspect, rushed into the 
mélée, thereby exciting the valour 
of the warriors to its highest effort. 
The females, by a natural instinct, 
admired and preferred those whom 
they had seen distinguishing them- 
selves in fight; and so they became 
the judges and the rewarders of 
achievements. 

But we confess that this reason- 
ing does not satisfy us. If this 
cause would account for woman’s 
elevation, she would have begun to 
rise long before the Germans were 
heard of, for in all savage or primi- 
tive wars, there must have been but 
too many contests of which women 
were spectators: and the fame of 
exploits produces as great or a 
greater impression on the female 
mind than the view of the exploits 
themselves. The deeds, therefore, 
of early days which woman might. 
not witness, she would certainly 
know by report, and appreciate ; 
yet her appreciation of them never 
seems to have done her much good. 
The Indian squaws revile the cow- 
ards of the tribe, and admire the 
great warriors—still they are only 
squaws. When the women of Israel 
answered one another as they play- 
ed, and said, “Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thou- 
sands,” though their ‘ damnable 
iteration” drove Saul mad, and sent 
David into exile after several nar- 
row escapes from assassination, it 
does not appear that they them- 
selves took anything by their clam- 
our. We have all been taught that the 
Lacedemonian and Roman mothers 
fostered the devoted valour of the 
two nations; and we cannot doubt 
that they criticised and favoured it: 
still they remained only asthe Ro- 
man women whose condition Gib- 
bon, as above quoted, has described. 
The learned Henry Hallam puts 
forward another theory, and main- 
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tains that the treatment of women 
must improve as civilisation ad. 
vances, and will be, in every na- 
tion, proportioned to the degree of 
refinement. But, according to this 
rule, there would have been a cer. 
tain chivalry in the most advanced 
of ancient nations; and, as we 
have been growing more and more 
refined since the days of Edward 
IIL, it would follow that woman's 
position, instead-ef declining, as it 
has done,’ would have continued, 
and if possible improved, up to the 
present day. Look, however, at 
the facts. Butler stalks about in 
whole skin, and with the rank of a 
general officer, defying opinion. In 
the fourteenth century a thousand 
knights would singly have gone in- 
quest of him, immediately after 
hearing of his proceedings, and his 
mouth would have been stopped 
and his soul been sent to Hades as 
soon as an avenger could get with- 
in a lance’s length of him. On this 
side the Atlantic, “if we have not 
reached the point of tolerating bru- 
tulity toward women, we have, by 
many infallible signs, abated in 
our homage to them. We cannot, 
therefore, quite accept Mr. Hallam’s 
doctrine as explanatory of the phase 
of woman’s history into which we 
are inquiring. 

Our own belief is, that although 
mere civilisation could never have 
produced the effects which we are 
contemplating, civilisation, accom- 
panied by the spread of the OChris- 
tian religion, might, and did, give 
rise to it. The nation which could 
approve the maxim parcere subjec- 
tis, would, by an expansion of 
its principle, exercise at least for- 
bearance toward woman: but it 
required a knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Christ to conceive the 
principle which was afterwards 
pushed to such a marvellous ex- 
treme. As soon as men learned to 
believe in the beatitudes, and to 
see in meekness, poorness of spirit, 
and earthly inability, marks for the 
favour of God, their toleration for 
women probably grew into respect; 
and the wish to uphold them whom 
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God regarded with favour, would 
suggest the protection of them. 
Allow for the enthusiasm with 
which a new and popular creed is 
often followed to the pitch of ridi- 
cule, and for the superstitious ele- 
ments which are to be expected 
when the world is shaking off an 
old and induing a new belief, and 
we have some plausible conception 
of the mode in which our fathers’ 
minds were acted upon so as to 
assign to woman her place in the 
system of chivalry. 

What pure and sober Christianity 
would have done for women may 
be learned from St. Paul’s First Epis- 
tle to Timothy, chapter 2d, verse 11, 
to the end of the chapter: “ Let 
the woman learn in silence with all 
subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be 
in silence. For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve. And Adam was 


not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived was in the transgression. 
Notwithstanding she shall be saved 


in child-bearing, if they continue in 
faith and charity and holiness with 
sobriety.” But Christianity, in- 
stead of being pure and sober, was 
engrafted, as we know, on some 
very ignorant and wilful stocks. 
As a general rule, conversion was 
only a compromise. Nations like 
individuals accepted the new reli- 
gion with a proviso in favour of 
their besetting sins. The European 
nations held fast by war and vio- 
lence, but acted them now for the 
glory of God instead of for the 
indulgence of their own savage pas- 
sions. On the other hand they 
conceded the confession that hither- 
to their usage of the gentler sex 
had been unwarrantably severe. 
The blessed Redeemer was the son 
of David and of Joseph in name 
only, but He was truly and literally 
born of a woman. And this high- 
est indication of Divine favour to- 
wards the sex was in conformity 
with those Christian teachings 
which sanction as blessings many 
of woman’s attributes. Though 
the practice, therefore, of patience, 
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meekness, temperance, and forgive- 
ness, was more than a warrior could 
stoop to, he was pleased to com- 
pound with religion by admiring 
and extolling these virtues in the 
weaker sex. And here were the 
beginnings of a reaction—a reac- 
tion whose force must be measured, 
not by the power which produced 
it, but by the contrary force which 
had prevailed’ before. By how 
much it was perceived that woman, 
blessed of God, had been degraded 
and enslaved by man, by so much 
it was felt, and sworn by the holy 
rood, that she should be exalted 
and compensated. She was to get 
not only her own, but her own with 
usury. Forty centuries of arrears 
were to be paid up to the fair crea- 
ture: men heaped Ossa on Pelion 
to fourm a homage worthy her ac- 
ceptance, and believed that they 
had come short of her desert. With 
this revolution woman herself had 
little to do. Intrinsically she re- 
mained much what she had ever 
been. She was translated, not 
transformed. She had been the 
Pagan’s victim and thrali. She was 
the Christian’s idol and mistress, 

Inclination, no doubt, powerfully 
seconded the sense of duty. Men, 
having once tried tle experiment, 
rejoiced to find a natural passion 
elevated to a noble sentiment. 
Emulation was excited and fostered 
on both sides. Woman strove to 
approach the perfection that was 
ascribed to her; ascertained and 
practised the virtues and graces 
that became her sex; and shed 
over domestic and public life a 
brightness and a tenderness which 
had never been seen in the world 
before. Man, to render himself 
worthy of his divinity, became in 
principle, if not always in practice, 
a combination of dazzling qualities 
and virtues. A new refinement be- 
gan to improve manners. Courtesy, 
condescension, and subordination 
were found not only to be no det- 
riment to the valour of a knight, 
but to add tenfold lustre to that 
valour. 

Whatever may have been the 
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facts of the transition from the 
state assigned to her by St. Paul, 
we find that in the days of Arthur 
and of Charlemagne, woman had 
already attained to some considera- 
tion; and the few glimpses that 
we get of her between that period 
and the period of the Crusades, 
when her exaltation may be said 
to have been fairly established, 
though not yet at its height, show 
that she is gradually ascending in 
the social scale. Her halcyon days 
may be said to have been contem- 
porary with Edward III. and his 
glorious son. And about that 
period we are enabled to see and 
appreciate her worship and renown ; 
for we have chroniclers who de- 
light in details of knightly acts and 
magnificence. 

However obscure may be the 
causes and progress of her power, 
there is no doubt or darkness about 
the height and glory to which it 
attained. + Malgré the impiety, 


folly, and extravagance which are 
proved along with it, the fact of 


her ascendancy and the circumstan- 
ces thereof are elaborately and in- 
delibly stamped on the pages of 
the histories of the middle ages. 
The love of God and of the ladies 
was the prime motive of every true 
knight in his course of chivalry. 
To this he publicly and solemnly 
devoted himself. The ladies occupy 
the second place in the sentence, 
but it is to be feared that their 
prophets far outnumbered the pro- 
phets of the Lord. We ourselves 
believed before we examined, and 
we doubt not most of our readers 
now believe, that the expression 
above quoted, however great its 
impropriety, was simply a fagon de 
parler, without serious  significa- 
tion, and that the religious faith of 
those days, when sifted, would be 
found to be sound and pure. But 
lo! when, in the hope of proving 
this, we begin to turn over the 
books and chronicles of chivalry, 
we are startled by the information 
that among some at least, and those 
persons who exercised a_ wide- 
spread influence, the worship of 
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the ladies was literally a rexietoy, 
Hear the doctrine of La Dame deg 
Belles Oousines, a burning and g 
shining light in the days of chiy- 
alry. She held, as touching amour 
de Dieu et des Dames, that “the 
one should not go on (ne devoit 
point aller) without the other, 
and the lover who comprehended 
how to serve a lady loyally was 
saved!” And St. Palaye, in his 
‘Memoires sur la Chevalerie,’ hesi- 
tates not to accept this as a serious 
article of the faith of a knight, 
Speaking of the education of gentle 
youth, he says, “ The first lessons 
given to them had reference prin- 
cipally to the love of God and 
of the ladies—that is to say, to 
religion and to gallantry. If one 
can credit the chronicle of Jean de 
Saintre, it was generally the ladies 
who undertook the duty of teach- 
ing them at one and the same time 
their catechism and the art of love, 
But in like manner, as the religion 
which was taught was accompanied 
by puerilities and superstition, so 
the love of the ladies, which was 
prescribed to them, was full of 
refinement and fanaticism.” La 
Dame des Belles Cousines was, we 
venture to hope, an extreme ritual- 
ist, claiming for her -pet observances 
a merit which the great body of 
worshippers did not quite concede 
to them. Moderate believers may 
have been free from the sin of ab- 
solute and confessed idolatry. Still, 
whether the service of the fair sex 
was or was not regarded by them 
as a religious duty, it is certain 
that they entertained very strong 
opinions concerning it. The gene- 
ral maxim, according to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, was, ** Perdu est tout honneur 
a cil qui honneur a dame ne refere ;” 
and the same author quotes the 
poet Chaucer to the following 
effect: “‘Women are the cause of 
all knighthood, the increase of wor- 
ship, and of all worthiness, courte- 
ous, glad and merry, and true in 
every wise.” Gassier, in his ‘His- 
toire de la Chevalerie Frangaise,’ 
speaking of the romancers or trou- 
badours, has the following :— 
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“Many knights are numbered among 
these poets. To consecrate his heart 
and his homage to a mistress, to live for 
her exclusively, for her to aspire to all 
the glory of arms and of the virtues, to 
admire her perfections and assure to 
them public admiration, to aspire to the 
title of her servant and her slave, and to 
think himself blessed if, in recompense 
of so great a love, and of so. great efforts, 
she deign to accept them ; in a word, to 
serve his lady asa kind of divinity whose 
favours cannot but be the prize of the 
noblest sentiments, a divinity who can- 
pot be loved without respect, and who 
cannot be respected without love—this 
was one of the principal duties of every 
knight, or of whosoever desired to be- 
come one. The imagination sought to 
exalt itself with such a scheme of love; 
and by forming heroes, it (the scheme of 
love, we presume) gave reality to allthe 
flights of the poet’s imagination of that 
time. The fair whose charms and whose 
merit the knights-troubadours celebrat- 
ed, those earthly goddesses of chivalry, 
welcomed them with a winning genero- 
sity, and often repaid their compliments 
with tender favours. . . . It is easy to 
understand that, love and war being the 
spring of all their actions, some cele- 
brated the deeds of arms which had ren- 
dered so many brave knights illustrious, 
while others sang of the beauty, the 
graces, and the charms of their ladies, 
and of the tender sentiments with which 
the ladies had inspired them.” 


St. Palaye, speaking of the duties 
of knights, remarks, “It was one of 
the capital points of their institution 
on no account to speak ill of ladies, 
and on no account to allow any one 
in their presence to dare to speak 
ill of ladies.” In a note he says, 
“This is, of all the laws of chivalry, 
that which was maintained at all 
times with the greatest rigour 
among the French nobility.” “If 
a virtuous dame,” says Brantome, 
as quoted by St Palaye, “desire to 
maintain her position by means of 
his valour and constancy, her ser- 


vant by no means grudges his life 
to support and defend her, if she 
runs the least hazard in the world, 
either as regards her life, or her 
honour, or in case any evil may 
have been said of her; as I have 
seen in our court many who have 
silenced slanderers who have dared 
to detract from their mistresses and 
ladies, whom by the duty and laws 
of chivalry we are bound to serve 
as champions in their troubles.” 
“By the customs of Burgundy a 
young maid could save the life of 


‘a criminal if she met him by acci- 


dent, for the first time, going to 
execution, and asked him in mar- 
riage.” “Is it not true,” asks 
Marchangy, “that the criminal who 
can interest a simple and virtuous 
maid, so as to be chosen for a hus- 
band, is not so guilty as he may 
appear, and that extenuating cir- 
cumstances speak secretly in his 
favour?” Again, “The greatest 
enemies to the feudal system have 
acknowledged that the proponder- 
ance of domestic manners was its 
essential characteristic. In the 
early education of youth women 
were represented as the objects of 
respectful love, and the dispensers 
of happiness.” * 

It is not necessary to adduce 
further proof of the eminence to 
which, morally, woman was ex- 
alted. Her empire was notorious 
and unchallenged. All writers of 
those times celebrate it, and in re- 
cent times it has been attested by 
the charming pen of Scott and by 
the sneer of Gibbon.t The theory 
of the worship is beyond dispute ; 
but it may be interesting to examine 
how the practice of chivalry accord- 
ed with its profession, and whe- 
ther the power and position of the 
sex were substantially as dazzling 
as speculation represented them. 
Upon reflection we shall probably 





* Sir Kenelm Digby. The Orlandus in the ‘ Broad Stone of Honour.’ 

+ “As the champion of God and the ladies (I blush to unite such discordant 
names), he devoted himself to speak the truth ; to maintain the right; to protect 
the distressed ; to practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to the ancients ; to pur- 
sue the infidels, &c. &c.”-—Gibbon's ‘ Decline and Fall,’ vol. vii. p. 340. 
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all admit that they were so. For 
though the phase of lady-worship 
most familiar to us is seen in the 
practice of the knights-errant, to 
whose vagaries a certain amount of 
ridicule attaches, there is ample 
evidence of areal, practical, estab- 
lished female ascendancy. The 
wandering or the soldier knight 
would vaunt the charms and vir- 
tues of a mistress whose favour he 
might or might not wear,* and en- 
force the acknowledgment of them 
with the point of his lance; he 
would draw his sword for the deli- 
verance of a captive lady, or to re- 
dress a lady’s wrong; but inde- 
pendently of the effects of real or 
fancied passion, independently of 
acts of individual compassion, or 
generosity, or condescension, the 
sex, as such, undoubtedly did expe- 
rience and exercise the benefits and 
the powers which the knight’s pro- 
fession assigned to it. In proof of 
this be it remembered that a lady 
never hesitated to lay her commands 
upon a knight, whether specially 
devoted to her service or not, and 
that it was imperative upon the 
knight to obey her, except the com- 
mand should unfortunately be in- 
compatible with his devoir to his 
own elected lady, to his sovereign, 
or toa brother in arms. Conflict- 
ing orders and duties thus some- 
times placed an unhappy knight in 
a“fix;” and so delicate an affair 
was it, that when he had the op- 
portunity of obtaining advice he 
generally submitted himself to the 
decision of a court of honour. The 
expressed approbation of a noble 
or beautiful lady, whether dame or 
demoiselle, was fame. The ladies 
could and did soften and exalt the 
characters of knights and the sen- 
timents of knighthood generally. 
“They can even impart,” says 
Digby, “noble and generous senti- 
ments, so that their power exceeds 
that of kings, who can grant only 
the titles of nobility.” The exces- 
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sive exertions of this power by vain 
or indiscreet women are proofs of 
the reality of the power, if not very 
creditable to the ladies concerned. : 
There is the story of the lady who 
sent her shift to a knight, and bade 
him combat, with this only for 
armour, in the mélée of harnessed 
knights. The fine fellow vindicated 
her opinion of his valour, and pro- 
claimed her inhumanity to after 
ages, by wresting the victory from 
his armed opponents, though he 
was fearfully slashed and gored in 
so doing. In return for the trifling 
service, he requested the owner to 
wear the blood-stained shift in pub- 
lic as an outer garment, which she 
with a complimentary speech un- 
dertook to do, and which she did, 
The well-known story of the knight 
bringing a lady’s glove out of the 
den of lions, and other anecdotes 
scattered about the annals of chiv- 
alry, and setting forth most peril- 
ous adventures wantonly imposed 
by ladies on knights, also illustrate 
the argument. It is consolatory to 
know that in these last instances 
the knights, after performing their 
devoir, renounced the service of 
the exacting ladies, and obtained 
the general approbation by so 
doing; for these merciless ladies 
were not in harmony with the true 
spirit of chivalry, which ‘even 
gave warning to women not to for- 
get the softness and humapity of 
their character, in requiring any 
unreasonable service of danger 
from a knight.” But, to pass be- 
yond instances of the abuse of the 
power of the sex by individuals, we 
have historical evidence that the 
peril or requirements of ladies were 
sufficient to interrupt military oper- 
ations, and temporarily to unite, 
for their especial service, contend- 
ing armies. The story of the ladies 
of Meaux, however well known, 
may, we hope, be here repeated 
without fear of its proving tedious. 

France and England were at war: 





* Sometimes a knight would vaunt a violent passion for a lady whom he had 
never seen.—St. Palaye. 
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the: former country had suffered 
cruel loss nd humiliation from the 
armies of ‘the Black Prince, and 
to its troy bles from abroad were 
added disdifection and rebellion at 
home. The peasantry of Brie had 
risen upon the nobles, who were 
unable to suppress the rising, and 
they were ravaging the country in 
large bands, committing the most 
frightful atrocities on noblemen and 
knights and on their ladies. Panic- 
stricken and _ horror-stricken, a 
crowd of helpless dames and young 
children fled before this jacquerie, 
and some of the greatest ladies in 
France, married and unmarried, 
and children of quality were assem- 
bled at Meaux under the protec- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans. The 
Duchess of Normandy was there, 
and the Duchess of Orleans, with 
three hundred other ladies; but the 
Duke had not the means of defend- 
ing them against such a mighty 
rabble as the peasants were becom- 
ing. The insurgents of Brie were 
joined by those of Valois, and an- 
other crowd was advancing from 
Paris. Altogether, about nine thou- 
sand of them were in motion, while 
the garrison of Meaux was but a 
handful of knights and men-at- 
arms. The danger was imminent, 
and the terror and misery of the 
ladies and the desperation of the 
scanty garrison of Meaux may be 
conceived. Every hour brought 
nearer the time when they were to 
be atthe merey of a brutal mob— 
all was lamentation and affright. 
At this crisis the Captal de Buch, 
who was in the service of the King 
of England, was returning from an 
expedition, and happened to be at 
Chalons with the Comte de Foix. 
There these gallant knights got 
word of the miserable strait in 
which the French ladies were. For- 
getting their national animosities, 
remembering only that a flock of 
trembling women were exposed to 
the violence of the jacquerie, they 
started without hesitation to the 
rescue. They numbered about sixty 
lances, while the peasants counted 
their thousands; but that consider- 


ation did not trouble them—they 
thought only of the fair fugitives 
and their danger. Happily they 
reached Meaux before the rabble; 
and it may be imagined how re- 
lieved the ladies were at the ap- 
pearance of the brave little band, 
and how gratified they were at such 
devotion, 

The peasantry, who had increased 
in numbers at every step, were not 
long in arriving; and it would ap- 
pear that there was either pol- 


‘troonery or treachery within, for 


the wretched inhabitants opened 
the gates, and in swarmed the whole 
motley force, filling the streets; but 
the market-place at Meaux was, it 
seems, a kind of citadel, defensible 
after the town was in the enemy’s 
hands. The river Marne nearly sur- 
rounds it, leaving but a small front 
to guard. It was here that the la- 
dies were lodged, and it was from 
hence that they saw their blood- 
thirsty pursuers advancing through 
the streets of the town. Their only 
hope was in the little band of 
knights and warriors: as long as 
they lived no woman would be 
molested, but if they should be 
overborne and slain by this vast 
multitude, as seemed not improb- 
able, these helpless delicate beings 
would be at the mercy of the insur- 
gents. The emergency was a dread- 
fulone forall. The good knights, 
however, were equal to the occa- 
sion. Like wise soldiers they did 
not wait to be attacked by the ban- 
ditti, but went out to meet them in 
one company, as if they had been 
brothers in arms instead of being 
the servants of hostile sovereigns. 
Their knightly vows had bound 
them to the service of God and 
the ladies, and they were all 
therefore united for the time in the 
execution of their highest duties. 
Ensigns and battle-cries usually 
proceeding from opposite sides of 
the field were now all going forth 
together in a service of the greatest 
danger and responsibility: side by 
side fluttered the banners of Or- 
leans and of Foix and the pennon 
of the Captal de Buch; and their 
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valour met the reward which all 
true hearts would desire for it, al- 
though the throbbing bosoms in 
the market-place dared not expect 
so glorious a result. The sight of 
this firm and well-appointed array, 
small though it was, caused the 
foremost of the rabble to hesitate 
and to draw back a little; where- 
upon the knights allowed them not 
a minute to recover, but charged 
home, using their spears and 
swords in such fashion that the 


banditti, losing all their assurance,. 


turned about and commenced a re- 
treat, which soon became an utter 
rout. In their confusion they fell 
one over another and prevented 
anything like resistance, so that 
the gentlemen had only to cut them 
down or to drive them before them 
like a herd of beasts, and clear the 
town of them. They were abso- 
lutely tired with slaying, and threw 
them in great heaps into the river. 
Indeed, they might have slain all 
had they been so minded, and, as 
it was, the slaughter was prodigious. 

Thus did the ladies’ peril out- 
weigh all other considerations with 
these gallant knights, and thus did 
chivalry dare and do for the dames’ 
deliverance. 

We extract the following from 
‘The Broad Stone of Honour ’:— 


“ Before a tournament, the candidates 
hung up their shields in some public 
place: and if one of them was known to 
have spoken lightly of any woman, she 
had only to touch the shield in token of 
demanding justice. It was not a duel 
which ensued: but the knight guilty of 
this defamation was beaten soundly by 
his peers, tant et lon t qu il crie 
mercy aux dames @ haute voix tellement 
que chascun Voye en promessant que 
jamais ne luy, adviendra d’en mesdire ow 
villainement parler.” 


The same book has— 


“Tt appears from the treatise which 
Réné d’Anjou wrote on the form of tour- 
nament that, before commencing, the 
king of arms was tolead some great 
knight or squire before the women, and 
tosay, Thrice noble and redoubted knight, 
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or thrice noble and gentle squire, as it ig 
always the custom of womer to have a 
compassionate heart, thosé who are as. 
sembled in this company in oer to behold 
the tournament which is toghe held to. 
morrow, make known their pleasure that 
the combat before their eyes must not be 
too violent, or so ordered that they cannot 
bear assistance in need. Therefore, 
command the most renowned knight or 
squire of the assembly, whoever he 

be, to bear right to-morrow, on the end 
of a lance, this present coewvre-chief, in 
order that when any one should be too 
grievously pressed, he may lower this 
cauvre-chief over the crest of those who 
attack him, who must immediately cease 
to strike, and not dare to touch their 
adversary any more ; for, from this hour, 
during the rest of that day, the women 
take him under their protection and safe- 
guard.” 

“ Ther was a sore assaut and a peryl- 
ous,” says Froissart, speaking of the 
siege of Nerk Castle, belonging to the 
Earl of Salisbury, by the Scots; “ ther 
might a ben sene many noble dedes on 
both partes. Ther was within present 
the noble Countesse of Salysbury, the 
most sagest and fayrest lady of all Eng- 
land. This noble lady comforted them 
greatly within, for by the regarde ofsuch 
a lady, and by her swete comforting, a 
man ought to be worthe two men at 
nede.” ° 


Sidney * was of opinion that Ed- 
ward IV. deserved the first place 
among the English kings, not for 
that he had gained a kingdom, 
not that he had awed the crafty 
Lewis, 


“ But only, for this worthy knight durst 
prove 

To lose his crown rather than fail his 
love.” 


Bojardo, defending Roland and 
Renaud, who fight for the love of 
Angelique, says— 


“ He who has never felt what they 
endured may blame two _ illustrious 
barons who fight with such fury, and 
who ought to have so honoured each 
other, being born of the same blood, and 
professing the same faith, above all the 
sons of Milon who provoked the com- 
bat; but he that knows the power which 





* Digby. 
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impelled them will excuse this knyght. 
In sooth it is stronger than prudence 
and wisdom. Neither art nor reflection 
can effect it, There is no remedy against 
it, as there is none against death.” 


The knights were sometimes, we 
read, invested with all the external 
marks of chivalry by one or more 
ladies. 

Dunham in the ‘History of the 
Middle Ages,’ writing of the period 
from A.D. 987 to 1270, says :— 


“That woman should be regarded 
with new respect, that love and poetry 
should thrive together and become the 
greatest charm of life, was to be ex- 
pected. In fact, from this period the 
sex assumed an empire which had never 
before existed—an empire which religion 
could not reach—over the minds of the 
fiercest nobles. It was not uncommon 
for a knight to expiate even a venial 
fault by years of penance at the mandate 
of some proud beauty.” 


But though possessed of such 
great and arbitrary powers, woman 
was not a wholly irresponsible 
despot. She had her duties as well 
as her privileges, and, notwithstand- 
ing that here and there a saucy 
sister strained her power to the ut- 
most while taking little thought of 
her own obligations, yet with the 
sex generally it was not so; indeed 
it could not have been so without 
breaking down the system, which 
rested as much upon the fitness of 
women to be loved and served as 
on the merit of man in loving and 
serving them. To justify this ex- 
treme idolatry, it was necessary 
that the idol should be worthy of 
such worship; and a very high stan- 
dard indeed was set up. The dame 
and the demoiselle were eminent 
for courtesy, affability, and grace; 
while at the same time they culti- 
vated all useful arts which were 
proper to their sphere. They were 
emphatically feminine. Fast and 
mannish ladies were not, as we 
shall see, wholly unknown, but they 
were nonconformists, dissentients 
from the pure faith of chivalry, 
women who did not perceive their 


true mission nor the real source of 
their strength. That source was, 
as has been said above, undoubtedly 
their weakness, and the absence of 
all pretension on their part. Any- 
thing like self-assertion or competi- 
tion would, in those blustering ages 
when their influence began to bud, 
have been fatal to the tender plant. 
Women became the arbitress of 
men’s deeds, because she refrained 
from meddling in the affairs of 
men; she ruled because she did 
not rival. An author* who has 
helped us before shall here again 
be cited in testimony of her train- 
ing and office :— 


“Courts and castles were excellent 
schools of courtesy, of politeness, and of 
the other virtues, not only for pages and 
esquires, but even for young ladies. The 
latter were there instructed betimes in 
the most essential duties which they 
would have to fulfil. There were culti- 
vated, there were perfected, those simple 
graces and those tender feelings for which 
nature seems to have formed them. 
They prepossessed by civility the knights 
who arrived at the castles. According to 
our romancers, they disarmed them on 
return from the tourneys and expeditions 
of war, gave them changes of apparel, and 
waited on them at table. The examples 
of this are too frequently and too uni- 
formly repeated to allow of our question- 
ing the reality of this custom. We see 
therein nothing but what is conformable 
to the spirit and the sentiments at that 
time almost universally diffused aongm 
ladies ; and one cannot refuse to recog- 
nise the marks of usefulness which were 
in everything the stamp of our chivalry. 
These damsels, destined to have for hus- 
bands those same knights who visited at 
the houses where they were brought up, 
could not fail to attach them to them- 
selves by the attentions, the considera- 
tion, and the services which they lavished 
upon them. How admirable the union 
which ought to proceed from alliances 
established on foundations like this! 
The young girls learned to render one 
day to their husbands all the services 
which a warrior, distinguished by his 
valour, can expect from a tender and 
generous woman ; and they prepared to 
be to them the most touching recom- 
pense, and the sweetest solace of their 





* St. Palaye. 
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labours. Affection prompted them to 
be the first to wash off the dust and 
blood with which they were covered, for 
the sake of a glory in which they them- 
selves participated. I quite believe, 
then, our romancers when they affirm 
that demoiselles and dames knew how to 
render even to wounded men that regular 
assistance, habitual and assiduous, which 
a skilful and compassionate hand is able 
to afford.” ‘Our female ancestors,” 
says Digby, “made no scruple of con- 
ducting the chariot, and even of dis- 
charging the office of the stable.” 


We of latter days, with all our 
vaunted progress of intellect and of 
art, have conceived nothing becom- 
ing, nothing lovely in the characters 
of women which the old maxims of 
chivalry had not fully recognised 
and sedulously inculcated. With 
all the honour that was paid to 
them, it is a wonder that they were 
bearable; and, no doubt, many 
weak heads were turned by it, and 
pride and insolence took the places 
of those virtues which more properly 
consisted with so high a position. 
But the majority not only under- 
stood, but practised, what became 
them. There is a story of a lady 
of very high rank who, in her own 
chateau, made an obeisance to some 
very poor rogue—a tailor, if our 
memory fail not. A lord who wit- 
nessed the act remarked upon the 
condescension as being greater than 
was required from a person of her 
rank and honour. ‘I should have 
been unworthy,” replied her lady- 
ship, ‘‘of the rank and the hononr 
if I had for a moment hesitated to 
render the courtesy.” This true per- 
ception, this moderation, is, we fancy, 
the quality which old writers were 
wont to extol under the name of 
the wisdom of the ladies. For ex- 
ample, take a note from St. Palaye 
—“Les Dames ont aussi diverses 
maniéres de se mettre en honneur; 
la beauté, la vertu, l’eloquence, la 
bonne grace, le don de plaire, et 
celui de sagesse. CO’est un grand 
mérite que celui de la beauté dans 
une Dame; mais rien ne l’embel- 
lit tant que Vesprit et la sagesse: 
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c’est ld ce qui lui attire de tout-le- 
monde l’hommage qui lui est df.” 
We have not the least doubt of it, 
It was her wise and clear recogni- 
tion of that which was truly wo- 
manly, and her avoidance of all 
masculine properties, which cop- 
stituted the secret of her power. 
Without this wisdom she will 
never obtain the respect of men: 
and we must admit with regret 
that with it she is not certain of 
their homage, except in peculiar 
and favourable circumstances. To 
this argument we may return fur- 
ther on; but for the present it may 
be best to follow out our review of 
the situation in times past. ll, 
we have said, did not comprehend 
the height and the depth, the sig- 
nificance and the strength, of their 
estate. There were then, as now, 
women misguided enough to think 
that if they were of such conse- 
quence in robes, they must be ab- 
solute proprietors of creation in 
two-legged garments, and who con- 
sequently enacted some very rapid 
and sporting achievements. Such 
was the conduct of Isabella de 
Couches, whom Orderic Vitalis 
describes as a generous and valor- 
ous woman, in war mounting on 
horseback, armed like a knight, and 
equalling Camilla, Hippolyta, and 
Penthesilea.* At the tournaments 
of Edward III.’s time, women 
sometimes appeared on horseback, 
armed with daggers, and in ar- 
mour. In the reign of Peter of 
Arragon, a Spanish lady put on 
armour and took a French knight 
prisoner, having killed his horse.t 
Many women appeared in armour 
in the ranks of the Crusaders. In 
‘Tirante the White’ women are re- 
presented in steel armour.f In 
1628, a gardener digging up a tree 
on the spot in Paris where the Ex- 
change now stands, found nine 
cuirusses which had been made for 
women as their form denoted; 
and in the Museum of the Artillery 
at Paris may be seen the steel ar- 
mour which was worn by Elizabeth 
de Nassau, mother of the Maréchal 





* ‘Broad Stone of Honour.’ 
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de Turenne, and that of Charlotte 
de la Mark, dame de Bouillon, who 
died in 1594.* 

Let those who will admire these 
dashing dames. For our part we 
take leave to think that they made 
an egregious mistake. They may 
have astonished people in their 
time, and even fascinated some of 
the undiscriminating of the other 
sex; but they went the wrong way 
to work if they desired that deli- 
cate respect which the highest 
manly chivalry pays to the ladies 
whom it approves. Now that all 
are confounded in the dust of two 
or three centuries, and nothing re- 
mains of so much beauty and cele- 
brity but the few acts which have 
been preserved by chroniclers, 
which obtain the verdict of time— 
these ladies of manlike tendencies, 
or the quiet, soft beings who held 
fast by the instincts and traditions 
of their sex? Many women, we 
read, refused even to appear at 
tournaments by reason of the rude 
scenes which were sometimes acted 
there, and that notwithstanding 
the strong prejudice of the times, 
and the ertire sanction which 
fashion gave to their appearance 
there, if they desired it. The 
Duchesse of Burgundy, wife of 
Philippe the Good, would never 
attend on such occasions. The Cid 
could not inspire his wife Ximena 
and her women with his own 
spirit, for they were unable to look 
on from a tower when a battle was 
to be fought with the Moors; and 
even in ‘Amadis de Gaul,’ Oriana 
always shudders at the sight of pre- 
parations for any hour of danger. t 
Let it, however, be noted that we 
make a broad distinction between 
those women who, for love of the 
thing, or for notoriety’s sake, adopt 
the habits and practices and call- 
ings of men, and those who, im- 
pelled by patriotism or other tem- 
porary enthusiasm, against their 
inclination and _ their practice, 
transform themselves for a time. 


We honour Zenobia, and Joan of 
Arc, and the Maid of Saragossa, as 
much as any that may do us the 
honour of reading this paper. 

We will conclude this branch of 
our subject by copying from Digby 
the narration of a manly frolic with 
which some ladies once diverted 
themselves in the olden time: — 


‘An event which happened in a for- 
tress on the Rhine, where forty bold 
knights lived with their wives. During 
the absence of the men on Sunday, who 
had left their armour, the women laid a 
plot to hold a tournament; so they put 
on theirhusbands’ armour, mounted their 
horses, and took each her lord’s name, 
all but one young maid, who therefore 
called herself Herog Walrable von Lim- 
burg, at that time one of the most re- 
nowned knights upon the Rhine. She 
tourneyed with such skill, that she sent 
most of the other women out of the sad- 
dle; then they rode home, and put up 
the horses, and put the wounded to bed, 
and forbid the pages to mention what 
they had performed; but when the 
knights came back, they found their 
horses in a sweat, their armour out of 
its place, and many of the women in bed 
with bruises, so they asked their little 
noble pages, and they told them all 
about it; so they laughed heartily at 
their wives’ folly, and, the adventure 
soon getting wind, the Duke Walrable 
determined to see the maid who had 
won such worship in his name. He ac- 
cordingly came to the castle, and gave 
her 100 merks for dowry, a war-horse, 
and a light hackney, and she was soon 
married to a man of honour.” 


Chivalry passed its meridian and 
began to decline. Of course a sys- 
tem which was so firmly rooted 
gave way slowly and imperceptibly. 
Still it did give way. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his essay on the subject, 
has explained the causes and man- 
ner of its decay. Of course, wo- 
man’s ascendancy was weakened 
with the other parts of the system. 
Yet still in theory she remained 
divine, and no man dared openly 
to question her prerogative. The 
enemies of the old regime attacked 
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it and her with the greatest caution. 
As Plutarch before, in the days of 
her humility, gently insinuated a 
word in her favour, so Cervantes, 
when her tyranny was established, 
endeavoured to undermine her by 
the indirect attack of satire. He 
sought to show what sort of crea- 
tures the indiscriminate worship of 
the sex might deify. To “take her 
down a peg” he resorted to the 
demonstration known to mathema- 
ticians as the reductio ad absurdum, 
but he did not assail her openly. 
And as the doctrine of divine right 
is made somewhat ridiculous by 
the reflection that it hallows the 
office of a parish constable, so the 
divine right of the ladies is made 
contemptible in the person of Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. But it took a 
long time to wean men from their 
old ideas and ways. When lances 
and armour were no longer in fa- 
shion, the spirit of chivalry was 
not altogether: lost; and as lately 
as the days of Henry IV. and Louis 
XIV., warriors exchanged pistol- 
shots for the love and honour of 
their ladies. After sieges began to 
be made in modern style, an officer 
wounded to death was seen to write 
the name of his mistress on a gabion 
as he uttered his last sigh. 

By a train of reflection like the 
above we arrive at a few important 
facts regarding woman. 

1st, We find her natural relative 
state to be one of subordination to 
men both in ancient and modern 
times. 

2d, We find this natural condi- 
tion reversed at a particular period 
in one quarter of the world; but 
reversed by a particular combination 
of circumstances. 

8d, It was not any effort of her 
own which emancipated and ex- 
alted woman: it was rather that 
her inability to help herself, and her 
withdrawal from competition with 
the stronger sex, induced the latter 
to espouse her cause. 

By keeping these facts in view 
while considering the pretensions 
which some women, professing to 
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act on behalf of their sex, are put 
ting forward in the present day, we 
shall be assisted in speculating on 
the character and prospects of the 
movement. 

It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that her descent from the posi- 
tion which chivalry assigned to her 
has something to do with woman’s 
discontent. We retain the lan- 
guage of times past while our prac- 
tice does not correspond; so that 
we continually force upon her the 
contrast between what she was and 
what she is. The leaders of the 
movement probably think that she 
has been unjustly deprived of a pre- 
rogative which was hers by right. 
They perceive that the old ascend- 
ancy has gone. The imperial mantle 
has been soiled and torn; so they 
fling away the rags and tatters, and 
seek to found anvther empire on a 
new foundation. If this hypothesis 
be correct, we must look to find the 
discontent greatest where the old 
regime has been most determinedly 
abandoned. Accordingly we find 
its headquarters in America, where, 
notwithstanding a certain preten- 
tious outward deference to her, 
woman is socially in a position far 
below that which the women of 
Europe still enjoy. The design of 
the movers is hazardous and aston- 
ishing. The chances of its success, 
and the consequences if it should 
succeed, are difficult to predict; yet 
the announcement that such a revo- 
lution is contemplated forces us to 
speculate. 

We do not pretend to be in 
the confidence of the reformers, 
but, as we gather from report, they 
have scheduled their grievances 
and published their demands, the 
principal being— 

That women shall possess the 
same political rights and powers a8 
men. 

That the law relating to marriages 
shall be altered, so that women may 
be on a perfect level with their 
husbands. 

That facilities may be afforded 
for divorce, so that idle, intempe- 
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rate, and indifferent husbands may 
be got rid of. 

That women shall be allowed to 
follow any of the professions of 
men, and be eligible for any of the 
offices which, according to the pre- 
sent scheme, men reserve to them- 
selves. 

That like 
men. 

These seem to be the principal 
points of the proposed female char- 
ter; but we learn from the perusal 
of Mr. Dixon’s chapter on the e- 
volt of Woman, that a select few 
of the fair philosophers have al- 
ready outrun the early opinions, 
and “go in,” not for equality, but 
for supremacy, on the ground that 
woman, from her physical organi- 
sation, her moral tendencies, and 
her intellectual capacity, ought to 
guide and control the other sex. 
The examination of this last flight 
will involve a review of the older 
doctrines; so let us contemplate it 
for an instant. 

Its professors have found out, 
after much labour and a long suc- 
cession of preliminary discoveries, 
that woman is the superior creature, 
and ought to enjoy a supremacy as 
such, But why take all this trouble 
to arrive at a conclusion which, in 
another form, has been a received 
and acknowledged creed for centu- 
ries? What else has chivalry been 
preaching since the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire? What else has every 
true man believed since the days of 
chivalry ? and what else does every 
true man profess to-day? For our 
own part, we not only say in justice, 
but we proclaim with pride and 
delight, that in the highest, best, 
divine part of our nature woman is 
immeasurably our superior, and as 
such is entitled to our respect, our 
service, and our love. Her in- 
stincts and emotions are not alloyed 
as ours are by the contaminations 
of the world. Her affection and her 
sense of right are simple and strong. 
In her we desire to enshrine that 
which is most honourable in huma- 
nity. To her we owe it that, while 


women shall dress 
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we are through the heat of the day 
worshipping idols of gold or iron or 
clay, a pure and holy altar is all the 
time preserved in the sanctuary of 
each man’s home, upon which, at 
the time of the evening sacrifice, 
the celestial fire descends, and re- 
minds us, day by day, how the 
course which our necessities and 
the worse demands of our nature 
force us to follow, diverges from 
the holy and noble and true one. 
Woman as she should be, and as she 
often is, is a perpetual homily to 
man, reminding him that charity, 
patience, devotion, and truthfulness 
are not mere names, but existences, 
and gently exhorting him to keep 
himself, if it be possible, unspotted, 
notwithstanding that he must walk 
through ways that are unclean. 
Infancy delights to hear from her 
those lessons of a higher life which 
take root in the mind, and though 
choked and overgrown by the weeds 
of earth, revive and bear fruit after 
many days, whenever sickness or 
old age shall,withdraw us from the 
strife and turmoil of the world, 
and purify our minds, and assimi- 
late them once more to hers, She 
is a link —the link between the 
gross humanity of males and the 
glorified humanity which, our trust 
is, will one day'be perfected. We 
write this, be it remembered, of 
woman—true, feminine woman ; 
not of a female creature in trousers, 
a miserable caricature of a man, a 
being that seeks by every means to 
subdue the most lovely yearnings of 
her nature, and to cultivate all that 
depresses ours. The woman to 
whom we would do homage must 
be a woman in very truth; and we 
would serve her because she is a 
woman. We would obey her be- 
cause she would know her province 
and her duties as well as her rights. 
If she isto be sovereign she must 
maintain a queenly dignity, and 
carefully separate herself from all 
that would degrade her mind, body, 
or estate. But these, we fear, are 
not the terms on which the sticklers 
for femaie superiority would desire 
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that woman should reign. They 
would not have her deferred to for 
that she is on a higher level than 
that of men—far above, out of men’s 
sight, in a region of purity and love 
and peace; but as a being that, 
after descending into the same 
arena with men, after throwing 
aside her native modesty and deli- 
cacy, enters into all the grossness 
of man’s existence ; examines, and 
boasts that she knows, and shrinks 
not from, the details of his traffic 
and his science, his folly and his 
vice ; thinks no idea too gross and 
no sight too shocking for her, and 
everywhere vanquishes him on his 
own ground. Perhapsif she could 
do all this she might subdue man 
by superior force, energy, and in- 
telligence, as a strong wilful man 
overmasters a weak and timid one. 
But we need not speculate on such 
a result, because an insuperable 
power has interposed and decided 
the question. Nature has said em- 
phatically, No. It is not a ques- 
tion of intellect, but one of nerve 
and muscle. Until woman can cope 
with man in physical strength, in 
endurance, and in will, she cannot 
hope to beat man in his own pro- 
per field. Neither can she, without 
an abdication of all that entitles 
her to respect, enter upon the con- 
test. The sights, the ideas, the 
work to which she would thus ren- 
der herself liable are too revolting 
for us to contemplate in connec- 
tion with her, and, we should hope, 
too shocking for any right-minded 
woman to think of.* The moment 
that she abandons the object of 
raising man to her level, and lowers 
herself to his level, she throws 
away the real talisman through 
which alone she can command. We 
have said above that her power is 
in her weakness and her womanili- 
ness, 
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But, suppose she does not ab- 
solutely subdue and control man, 
still, if may be urged, she may 
hold her own, and get her share of 
the world and the world’s goods 
without having to thank man, or 
fortune, or anything but her own 
energy and industry. Again we 
say, No. Man can be a very tract- 
able and docile subject in a consti- 
tutional government, where every 
power is kept within its proper 
sphere, and general accord is neces- 
sary to the scheme; but he is likely 
to prove a rough customer when 
challenged by women in matters 
with which he does not desire to 
see them conversant, and opposed, 
thwarted, and impeded in his pur- 
suits and interests. The feelings 
which have grown with him, the 
traditions of centuries, may keep 
him for a time patient and tolerant ; 
but remember that woman by her 
acts and her proclamation is to 
fling away her sword and shield, 
her old prescriptive homage and 
position, and sooner or later man 
will forget that she ever possessed 
them. Then where will woman 
be? She must find herself where 
evermore the weakest has been, 
and will be, found. She will be 
where she was before the enthusi- 
asm of chivalry lifted her out of 
the mire : not condemned, perhaps, 
again to bodily drudgery as of old, 
but to intellectual toil for the bene- 
fit of him who will once more be 
properly her master. The negroes 
have a proverb to the effect that 
monkeys will not talk for fear 
they should be made to work: 
now, if women prove to be less 
cautious than monkeys, and talk 
too much, and exhibit too much 
ability in a wrong direction, while 
they altogether leave the province 
in which they are sure to excel 
and to have honour, it is very 





. * While engaged in writing this paper we saw, extracted from an American 
journal, an account of eighteen female medical students who, being in a lecture- 
room, were requested to withdraw, as the next patients would be naked men. The 
females are reported to have refused to move, and to have been present throughout 
the lecture. 
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probable that they will incur the 
penalty which monkeys hitherto 
have avoided! 

All history goes to prove that 
woman cannot control, or maintain 
an equality with, man, except with 
man’s consent and by his co-opera- 
tion. He has made no demand 
for woman’s participation in his 
business and duties, and he cannot 
spare her from her own. He is 
not likely to—he will not—concur 
in her degradation; and if she 
persist in making herself vile in 
spite of him, he will cease to re- 
spect her as a being that has ceased 
to respect herself. 

There are many obvious courses 
by which the subjection of women 
might be expected to be reached. 
One of the most likely is the fol- 
lowing :—When the general scram- 
ble for wealth and fame and power 
should begin, the contest might 
for a time be between women and 
men. All the women would strive 
on one side against man as the 
common enemy and oppressor. But 
when a fortunate section of them 
should begin to win lions’ shares 
of the spoil through superior apti- 
tude for the struggle, can we doubt 
in what direction the disappointed 
ones would seek fur consolation 
and support? Is it not certain 
that they would court the alliance 
of the stronger animal against the 
winners; would they not allure 
him by the old devices, and would 
he not yield as certainly as he did 
in Eden, albeit he might be proof 
against philosophy and pantaloons ? 
We would stake our lives upon her 
success. With reason, logic, law, 
and physic against his weakness, 
he would follow his fancy; and 
amid the shrill tempest of strong- 
minded vituperation, accusation, 
and scorn, would bleat forth his 
old apology, “‘ The woman gave me 
of the tree, and I did eat.” We 
are certain that the leading article 
of the confederacy would be Stare 
super vias antiguas, and their war- 
cry, “Down with the hermaphro- 
dites!” Man would thus be master 
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of the situation, and once more 
arbiter of female destiny. 

Once the relations between the 
sexes are altered, more than a re- 
volution in society must occur. 
Our literature up to the period of 
the revolution will become in great 
measure unintelligible. Commen- 
tators may for a time keep alive an 
idea of the meanings, but ere long 
the face of society will be so 
changed, and the minds, experi- 
ences, and affections of the race so 
entirely unlike what they are at 
present, that notes and glossaries 
will be ineffectual What amount 
of learned exposition will ever 
convey what is meant by “our 
hours of ease;” and how will 
man ever identify the “ minister- 
ing angel” with the creature who, 
when affliction clouds the brow, 
reads him a sharp lecture, or, draw- 
ing a pen from its breeches pocket, 
indites a mystic prescription and 
hands over the administration to a 
masculine Gamp? Just conceive 
the puzzling there would be over 
the lines— 


“Such duty as the subject owes the prince 

Even such a woman oweth to her hus- 
band: 

And when she is froward, peevish, sul- 
len, sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel 
for peace, 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, 
and obey. 

Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and 
smooth, 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our soft conditions and our 
hearts, 

Should well agree with our external 
parts.” 


This will be explained by the 
profound critic Aspasia Slick as a 
sample of the keenest irony; while 
the learned Doctor Penthesilea 
Rodgers will hold that it was a po- 
litical allusion, and explain that the 
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Queen of Great Britain being much 
suspected of a too great pliancy 
toward King Philip, this delicate 
method of admonishing her, and 
warning the nation, was adopted— 
both these scholiasts being refuted 
in a withering paper by Professor 
Xanthippe Cruet, who will affirm 
that the whole piece is the broadest 
burlesque, written to amuse children 
at Christmas by its absurdity; and 
the learned antiquarian will point 
triumphantly to an old print ap- 
pended to her copy, where the 
character of the performance is at- 
tested by the fantastical costumes, 
especially those of the women, who 
are enveloped in full long sweeping 
garments, so that it is impossible to 
say whether they possess legs or any 
other members below the waists. 

There will be great appreciation, 
too, of that screaming joke of 
Shakespeare, 


“‘ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low—an excellent thing in 
woman.” 


And here let us own how, until 
these latter days, we thought the 
character of Petruchio to be an 
extravagance, forgetting that the 
Master wrote not for an age, but 
for all time. The days have come 
at last when a few active young 
men of the Petruchio stamp are 
greatly needed, and might do much 
good in the world. 

Let us now glance at the com- 
plaint about marriage. The griev- 
ance in this matter has been found 
out to be so great that many ladies 
(principally in America) have come 
to the determination not to be 
married legally, or according to the 
forms of the Church, because the 
terms of the contract, as set forth 
by the Church and by the statute- 
bvok, are so manifestly oppressive 
toward women. The husband is 
installed as absolute irresponsible 
lord—lord of the person and of the 
substance of the wife, who, on her 
side, is to enjoy the infinite honour 
vof serving and obeying him! Can 
this be tolerated? Can any sen- 


tient, intelligent female so far for. 
get her dignity as to subscribe such 
an agreement? Now, we cannot 
say that the bargain, as set forth in 
the marriage ceremony, has ever 
appeared to us such a one-sided 
engagement as the reformers repre- 
sent it; if the concessions be un- 
equal, that made by the bridegroom 
is the greater. The little word 
“obey ” sticks, it seems, in the la- 
dies’ throats; but what say they 
to “with my body I thee worship, 
and with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” which the husband 
has to repeat? Is it not a stiffish 
article? But, say the reformers, it 
is mere mvonshine, and practically 
inoperative. To which we reply, 
that the obedience promised by the 
wife is not always seen in practice, 
Either party that has no conscience 
may not adhere to the vows, but 
that does not show the vows to be 
unfair; it only proves the faithless- 
ness of individuals. The contract 
should be viewed according to its 
whole spirit, which certainly does 
not intend, and, when rightly un- 
derstood, cannot be charged with, 
unfairness to either side. It has 
been admirably calculated to yield 
an equality of advantages, to give to 
each sex freedom for its own proper 
powers and talents, while securing 
to it the greatest amount of assist- 
ance from the other sex, althongh, 
from the difference of the sexes, it 
cannot promise each party absolute 
equality in everything. It is to be 
feared that many, very many, enter 
this estate without duly -consider- 
ing the real rights and obligations 
of the contracting parties; and it 
is to be feared that thousands in 
the present day are caught by the 
specious objections of the reform- 
ers, from not being fortified by 4 
due appreciation of the meaning 
and spirit of Christian matrimony. 
There is an old sermon on the sub- 
ject, which one who is now in the 
very van of English literature* has 
somewhere characterised es “ most 
divine.” Its title is ‘The Marriage 
ting ;’ its author was Bishop Je- 





* Lord Lytton. 
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remy Taylor—a writer who, if he 
did not vault at conclusions with 
the rapidity of genius which dis- 
tinguishes the young ladies in Ame- 
rica, has at any rate the merit of 
having thought profoundly on his 
subject. He had the advantage of 
possessing a& clear head and a bene- 
volent heart, which may in some 
sort compensate for his want of 
glitter and dash, And we would 
seriously recommend those who 
may have been electrified by the 
Transatlantic flash, to pause a while, 
that the descent to the homely old 
English style may not be too abrupt, 
and then to deign to read the ser- 
mon on ‘The Marriage Ring.’ They 
will find therein expositions and 
reflections that may not have oc- 
curred to them before; and they 
will perceive that the subject is by 
no means new, but that it was care- 
fully considered and discussed in 
the old country before America had 
begun to lisp. We are much mis- 


taken if they do not rise from the 
perusal a little shaken in their be- 


lief of woman’s wrongs. 

As to the state of the law on the 
subject, we cannot see any objec- 
tion to revising it, now that so 
many ancient statutes are receiving 
attention. The enactinents, we pre- 
sume, were to a great extent arbi- 
trary, and framed to suit the times 
in which they were made, And, 
ag we permit any pair on the eve of 
wedlock to make, by special settle- 
ments, a disposition of property 
other than that which the general 
statute would prescribe, and every 
pair might .resurt to such settle- 
ments if they were so minded, and 
thus make the common law of none 
effect, we presume that in altering 
the statutes so as to suit the general 
convenience, we should do nothing 
repugnant to the spirit of the Eng- 
lish code. Let woman’s grievances 
be looked into by all means; or 
rather let us, by all means, examine 
and ascertain whether woman is 
aggrieved by the law or no, For 
really we have our doubts not only 
as to the extent of the grievance, 
but whether there be any grievance. 
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In times past, the very fact of such 
complaints as these finding a voice 
would have proved that at any rate 
a respectable number believed them- 
selves to be aggrieved ; but in these 
days, when the ear of the public is 
so readily obtained, a handful of 
dissentients can raise as much cla- 
mour as a million. The appearance 
of the manifesto is no sort of voucher 
that it is numerously subscribed ; 
and, as the non-reforming ladies are, 
from their nature, not likely to dis- 
turb the eternal silences by a counter 
declaration, we can form, -after all, 
but a very vague idea of the move- 
ment’s strength. In some of the 
regions of America, it would seem, 
the males greatly outnumber the fe- 
males, and the latter are using the 
opportunity to drive exceedingly 
hard matrimonial bargains. Well, 
let them. But they surely will not 
complain if, when the tables are 
turned, and man shall get the do- 
minion, he shall break their yoke 
from off his neck. It is not now, 
in the Old World, so difficult, man 
says, to find a help-meet for him; 
and whenever prophecy is fulfilled, 
and seven women lay hold of one 
man, clamouring to be called by 
his name, and offering verv liberal 
terms, man may take his revenge. 
We have implied a doubt as to 
the real numerical strength of the 
movement, because the latter lies 
open to the suspicion of being after 
all, only an association of the dis- 
appointed females, one or two of 
whom are to be found in every 
community. All of us are familiar 
with the unattractive and some- 
times repulsive woman who, feeling 
that she has not a chance of ad- 
iniration or attention from the other 
sex, rates men for their blindness 
and perversity, rails at beauty and 
feminine charms, and Jabours to 
excite a comparison of intellectual 
gifts, in which she hopes beauty 
will be found wanting, and in which 
she herself may bear away a prize. 
If it should prove that the move- 
ment is but an aggregation of such 
envious philosophers us these, their 
system is no more likely to prevail 
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than was the fox who had lost his 
tail likely to induce other foxes to 
cut off theirs. Therefore it is very 
desirable that it should be ascer- 
tained what manner of women the 
foremost reformers are — whether 
the movement is an effort of des- 
peration or not. If it be so, the 
mischief will be comparatively 
small; yet, even then, womankind 
are much endangered by it, and 
would do well to denounce and re- 
pudiate the whole affair. They can 
gain nothing ; they may lose a great 
deal. 

Provoked to speak by the many 
observations which have been sub- 
mitted to the public since we first 
addressed ourselves to the subject, 
we have been led away from our 
intended track, and find that we 
have left the middle ages far be- 
hind. It was an almost inevitable 
disgression. Yet, linked as they are, 
what a contrast between the shroud- 
ed glories of the past and the rest- 
less realities of to-day! Five cen- 
turies ago such a future as is now 
around us could not have been be- 


lieved in. We to-day find it hard 
to realise the world which existed 
five centuries ago. The difference 
in external things is, no doubt, 
marvellous; and so, perhaps, is the 
difference in the sum of human 
knowledge and the attainment of 
human intellect. But human no- 
ture has not changed ; it is the same 
to-day as it was yesterday. We 
trust, therefore, that we have not 
unprofitably turned aside from the 
contemplation of what woman was, 
and how she ruled of old, to a re- 
view of what has been said pro- 
fessedly on her behalf in these latter 
days. She did once achieve the 
subjugation and subordination of 
men, but she has forgotten her 
spells, and her influence is waning. 
Blind guides incite her to a course 
the very opposite of that whereby 
she formerly prevailed. We believe 
that if she follows this course she 
will fail; but that if she remain 
true to herself, her reign may last. 
May her better nature support her 
through the trial, and heaven send 
her a good deliverance! 





THE IMPENDING CRISIS IN AMERICA 


Ir has been said that the quad- 
rennial election of a President of 
the United States is a subject that 
is never absent from the minds of 
American politicians; and that all 
other elections and party struggles, 
which are of constant occurrence in 
the state, the county, or the muni- 
cipality—whether these elections be 
great or small, important or unim- 
portant—are invariably conducted 
with a view to aid or influence the 
paramount contest for the chief 
magistracy. If this be true on or- 
dinary occasions, it may well be be- 
lieved in Europe, even if the Ame- 
rican press did not loudly proclaim 
the fact, that the preliminary elec- 
tions which are now taking place, 
and which are certain to influence 
the election of a successor to Mr. 
Johnson, and involve issues more 
rritating, as well as more vital, 
han any election since the estab- 


lishment of the Republic, should 
even at this early period absorb the 
attention of the professional poli- 
ticians, and hungry aspirants for 
place and emolument, and fill the 
minds of the whole people, and 
especially the commercial classes, 
with inquietude and alarm, The 
situation is novel, unforeseen, un- 
guarded against. The constitution 
of the Republic—looked upon by 
Washington, Jefferson, and the 
early fathers of the nation as a 
masterpiece of skill and wisdom— 
is in abeyance, and overridden by 
military authority in that half of 
the country which was once the 
proudest and most powerful. Its 
provisions are not only disregarded 
by the dominant party, but afford 
no clue out of the labyrinth of per- 
plexity and danger which the civil 
war has left behind. The existing 
Congress, which legally and con- 
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stitutionally is no more a@ congress 
than the Rump Parliament was a 
true parliament in England, in- 
spires no confidence except among 
the party or faction which it repre- 
gents; and has succeeded by the 
revolutionary violence of its en- 
actments, and its excessive sever- 
ity towards the prostrate and help- 
less Southern people, in arraying 

ainst itself a vast amount of 
Southern hatred and Northern ill- 
wil. The war that unsettled 
everything has settled nothing, ex- 
cept the doom of negro slavery, 
and the absolute power of a small 
majority, even in a free democratic 
Republic, to rule and coerce a 
large and unwilling minority. The 
first of these results may be 
satisfactory, though the cost of 
blood and treasure at which it was 
achieved is too formidable to be 
regarded with complacency, espe- 
cially when we know that it was 
possible to effect the peaceable 
manumission of the slaves without 
shedding a drop of white man’s 
blood, and at less than one-third of 
the money-cost of the Civil War. 
The second result is not satisfactory 
to the minority, and will scarcely 
be satisfactory to the party which 
is now in the majority at the 
North, when the growth of adverse 
opinion, and the defection of its 
own friends, shall turn the scale 
against it, and leave it the weaker 
of the two. In fact, it may be 
said that the civil war has really 
settled nothing but the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes: for it may 
well be doubted whether it has 
settled the question of the Union, 
except for one generation, or per- 
haps for less time; and whether 
slavery were the last occasion of 
quarrel powerful enough to array 
one part of the nation against the 
other in deadly conflict. The poli- 
tical atmosphere is dark with ap- 
proaching storm. The enormous 
debt, the still more enormous cor- 
ruption prevalent in every depart- 
ment of the public service, the 
high protective tariff, the bestowal 
of the right to vote upon the lately 
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emancipated slaves, amounting to 
two millions of ignorant and brutal 
negro paupers, totally unfitted for 
the exercise of any political duty, 
and the simmering disaffection of 
the whole Southern people, who 
feel that they are powerless, but 
who hope some day to regain their 
lost influence over and proper share 
in the Government —all these 
things are elements of evil, and 
may well give cause of grave anx- 
iety to every true American patriot 
and statesman, and every friend 
of rational liberty throughout the 
world. 

It should never be forgotten by 
those who would really understand 
the American question — befvre, 
during, and after the great civil 
war—that the Republican, Aboli- 
tionist, and Puritanic party which 
in 1860 succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of power was in reality op- 
posed by a decided majority of the 
American people. There were four 
candidates in the field—Messrs. Lin- 
coln, Bell, Douglas, and Brecken- 
ridge. Mr. Lincoln alone represent- 
ed the Republican ani Abolition 
party; Messrs. Bell, Douglas, and 
Breckenridge represented three dif- 
ferent shades of the Democratic 
and pro-slavery Southern party, 
and that large and influential por- 
tion of the Northern people who 
desired to make a compromise with 
the South for the preservation of 
the Union. Mr. Lincoln received 
1,866,452 votes; Mr. Bell, 590,631; 
Mr. Douglas, 1,875,157; and Mr. 
Breckenridge, 847,953. Lincoln, 
having an absolute majority over 
each competitor, was elected, though 
the numbers make it clear that a 
true majority of the American 
people was opposed to the princi- 
ples which he represented. Had 
the Democratic party not commit- 
ted the suicidal folly of splitting 
itself between three candidates, and 
concentrated its vote upon one, as 
the Republicans did, the Demo- 
crats would have carried the day 
by a majority of nearly one mil- 
lion; the numbers who actually 
voted against Mr. Lincoln’s party 
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being 2,813,741, or a majority of 
exacily 947,289 for the Democrats. 
The great State of New York was 
almost equally divided between 
Linculn and Douglas. The -con- 
tiguous State of New Jersey was 
largely in favour of Douglas. The 
flourishing Western States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois were almost 
as evenly balanced as New York; 
while the Border States, that never 
joined in the Secession movement 
like those of the South, gave large 
Democratic majorities. Even in 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Breckenridge 
polled 178,871 votes against Mr. 
Lincoln’s 268,030. The States of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Texas did not give Mr. Lincoln a 
single vote; while Virginia gave 
him less than 2000 out of 167,223 
distributed among all the candi- 
dates. The fact that Mr. Lincoln 
was thus imposed upon the Union 
by a minority was one which the 
Southern leaders pertinaciously em- 
ployed to embitter the minds of the 
people, and produce the Secession 
that so rapidly ripened into war. 
On his second election, when no 
one suspected that the power of 
the South was broken, or tht the 
war might not be protracted for 
years, the formidable opposition of 
General M‘Clellan compelled the 
Republicans to look out for sup- 
port for Mr. Lincoln in every direc- 
tion. Tennessee had not given him 
a vote upon the first occasion, and 
to strenzthen themselves in that 
State, and by alliances elsewhere 
with that wing of the Dem, sratic 
party which was earnest in demand- 
ing the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, they abandoned Mr. Lincoln’s 
first vice-president (Mr. Hannibal 
Hamlyn, a man of no mark or par- 
ticular ability), and substituted the 
more popular name of Andrew 
Johnson, who had been winning 
golden opinions in the North by 
the vigorous manner in which, as 
Governor of Tennessee, he had 
kept the people to the strict letter 
of their allegiance. Lincoln and 


Johnson were as much the elected 
of a minority of the American 
people as Lincoln and Hamlyn had 
been; for had it been possible to 
have taken the votes of the South 
while the war was raging, and to 
have added those votes to the 
numbers polled by M‘Olellan and 
Pendleton, the Republicans, as be- 
fore, would have arrayed about 
three-fifths of the whole nation 
against them. The assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln produced a still more 
remarkable condition of affairs, for 
it vested the chief magistracy in a 
statesman who belonged to neither 
of the two great parties, and who 
had only been elected to the vice- 
presidency for the two reasons— 
that his name on the ticket helped 
to secure support to his superior, 
and that the office was of no im- 
portance. It is very doubtful 
whether, if Mr. Johnson had been 
proposed as a candidate for the pre- 
sidency in the usual way, he would 
have received a hundred votes be- 
yond the boundaries of Tennessee, 
The circumstance explains the bit- 
terness of the Republican party 
leaders, as soon as they discovered 
that Mr. Johnson—elevated to the 
presidency by the pistol of an as- 
sissin—was not a convert to the 
principles of the men by whose votes 
he had been placed in the way of 
this unhappy promotion ; and why 
they so rabidly oppose his generous 
and constitutional efforts to restore 
the Southern people to political 
equality with their Northern fellow- 
citizens. If the Southern people, 
whites as well as blacks, be allowed 
tu vote at the next presidental elec- 
tion, it is not only possible and pro- 
bable, but all but certain, that the 
Democratic party, made wise by eight 
years’ absence from office, and en- 
forced abstinence from the “ spoils” 
which the professional politicians 
so dearly love, will regain the power 
which nothing but its own divisions 
allowed its weaker opponents to 
snatch out of its hands in 1860. 
Without negro aid and support— 
even if all the Southern whites 
be disfranchised—it is doubtful 
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whether the Republicans of the 
North will be able to hold their 
own in 1868. Hence the severity 
of the struggle; hence also the 
earliness of the period at which the 
wager of battle has been thrown 
down; hence also the multiplicity 
of the questions that are imported 
into the strife; hence to balance 
the negro vote—which it is expect- 
ed the Republicans will be able to 
manipulate —‘the Irish more than 
ever before will be flattered and 
coaxed and humoured by promises 
of support to Fenianism; hence the 
rapid growth of Free Trade as a 
question for discussion; and hence 
also the very ominous popularity 
into which the idea of repudiation 
of the National Debt has sprung 
within the last month, over every 
part of the North, except in New 
England, and among the bankers of 
New York. These—all of first rate 
importance—are but a few of the 
questions that will agitate men’s 
minds in America for the next four- 
teen months: happy for the Union 
if they do not agitate masses of 
armed men, and goad them into 
physical violence against their op- 
ponents, 

A very strong, and at the same 
time a very natural, reaction against 
the unconstitutional and revolu- 
tionary violence of the Radical and 
pro-negro party has already com- 
menced, and promises to strengthen 
as it spreads. All the State elec- 
tions that have taken place during 
the present autamn, either show 
majorities largely in favour of the 
Conservatives, who would conciliate 
and do justice to the Southern 
white people, and save them from 
being handed over to the govern- 
ment of the negroes; or Radical 
majorities very largely reduced, as 
compared with their strength in 
1866. The great State of California, 
that was last year in favour of the 
Radicals, has this year returned the 
Democratic ticket, to the intense 
delight of the party, which, in all 
the principal cities of the Union, 
has celebrated the victory by mass 
meetings, by torch-light processions, 
by bonfires, by illuminations, and 
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“high -faloten” and 
The intensely 
Radical State of Maine, which, in 
proportion to its population, sent a 
larger number of soldiers to the late 
war, without the impetus of bounty 
money, than any other State in the 
Union, followed suit; and if the 
Democrats did not wholly succeed 
in carrying their candidates, they 
at least succeeded in diminishing 
the majority against them by such 
immense numbers, as to prove that 
the reaction had commenced in 
right earnest, and wil be made 
complete in 1868. 

One great cause of the disfavour 
into which Radicalism has brought 
itself in Maine, is the attempt of 
the cold-water bigots, with their 
Maine liquor-law, to render still 
more stringent the penalties upon 
the sale of wine, beer, and spirits, 
and to deprive the poor man of his 
“lager.” As we write, the Atlan- 
tic cable brings news of a Demo- 
eratic victory in the populous and 
wealthy States of Pennsylvania 
and Iowa, who, if they had gone 
in 1860 as they have gone now, 
would have prevented the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, and adjourned for a 
time at least, and possibly for ever, 
the great Civil War, and prevented 
all the debt and misery that have 
grown out of it. If New York, the 
greatest of all the States, follows 
the example, as is expected, the 
next President of the United 
States will not be a member of 
the Republican party. The chances 
are that the Radicals will die 
hard, and that the final strug- 
gle (even if it be unattended with 
violence, which seems almost too 
much to hope for in the Border 
and Southern States, considering 
the attitude assumed by the ne- 
groes under Northern guidance) 
will be the fiercest ever known in 
American history. 

The candidates, declared and un- 
declared, for the perilous position 
which Mr. Johnson occupies, are 
far too many; but their numbers 
will be thinned as time advances. 
General Fremont, once the Repub- 
lican favourite, gained no laurels in 


by much 
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the war; and made, in fact, some 
conspicuous failures, which have 
removed him from the political 
arena, Mr. Seward, an aspirant but 
not a candidate in 1860, is out of 
the field, and would have no chance 
if he offered himself. His claims 
are of the past, and not to be re- 
vived. In the same category stands 
General M‘Olellan, an able, a de- 
serving, but an unlucky man; “a 
dead cock in the pit,” as described 
even by his friends. Douglas is 
dead—possibly Bell also, though 
we are not certain; and Brecken- 
ridge, a gallant Confederate Gene- 
ral, is an unpardoned “rebel,” and 
therefore ineligible. The candi- 
dates—all hopeful just now, though 
some of them are certain to be in a 
very different frame of mind a few 
months hence, when the Republi- 
ean and Democratic Conventions 
shall assemble to decide upon con- 
flicting claims, and eliminate the 
weak and unacceptable from the 
lists—are, first, the actual occupant 
of the Presidental chair; second, 
General Grant; third, Mr. Salmon 
P. Chase; fourth, General B. F. 
Butler; fifth, Mr. Stanton, late Se- 
cretary of War; and sixth, Mr. 
Thaddeus Stevens. Many others 
have been named, and will proDab- 
ly declare themselves ere the thick 
of the battle begins. Among the 
number are such Generals as Sher- 
man, the best and noblest of them 
all, Sheridan, Meade, Dix, and 
Banks; and such civilians as Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wade, President of the Sen- 
ate, Senator Sumner, Mr. Speaker 
Colfax, Mr. Pendleton of Ohio, and 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, now 
Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 
The last mentioned is a man pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the Republican 
party. He is the son and grand- 
son of presidents, and having been 
out of the way for seven years, has 
probably made fewer enemies than 
any of his possible competitors. 

If Mr. Johnson had been always 
as brave in his public acts, and as 
discreet in his public utterances, as 
he has been legally and constitu- 
tionally right in all bis efforts to re- 
store the Union, he might have con- 


centrated around himself an amount 
of Democratic support sufficient to 
have made him the nominee of the 
party. In this case the final strog. 
gle would have been simplified to g 
fair stand-up fight between himself 
and the nominee of the Republi- 
cans. But in the early part of his 
career Mr. Johnson threw away 
his golden opportunities, and an- 
noyed the Conservative party by 
the bad taste and the violence of his 
“stump” speeches, forgetful that 
as soon as he became President, the 
days of “stump” speaking ought 
for him to have terminated; and 
that if he had to address himself 
to public meetings—a point of very 
doubtful expediency —he should 
have performed the task with as 
much dignity as if he had been a 
king or an emperor, or any other 
high functionary, whose lightest 
words may be powerful for good 
or evil. This is a fault, however, 
of which he became speedily aware, 
and it is doing him no more than 
the barest justice to admit, that 
he has learned both reticence and 
gravity in all his later addresses to 
the people; and that his written 
messages and other public docu- 
ments have always been marked 
by good taste, sound logic, and 
great legal ability. But the tardi- 
ness of his action has been his 
greatest fault, and enabled his 
enemies to triumph over him, 
Unlike the Stuarts or the Bourbens, 
he is capable of instruction from 
the lessons of experience ; but like 
the Stuarts and the Bourbons, he is 
always too late—a fatal error in poli- 
tics, even in the calmest seasons, 
and especially at a time like that 
which immediately followed _ the 
close of the American Civil War. 
Mr. Lincoln was a sovereign all but 
absolute, and Mr. Johnson, within 
the first four months after the sur- 
render of General Lee, might have 
been as absolute as his predecessor 
if he had boldly taken the initia- 
tive in all the measures which re- 
commended themselves to his 
deliberate judgment as necessary 
for the salvation of the country. 
But he was timid and irresolute. 
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Instead of dismissing Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Stanton, and appointing in 
their places men who would work 
with him cordially in carrying out 
the great Conservative principles of 
the Constitution, he submitted to 
be continually thwarted by both of 
these gentlemen, more _ especially 
by Mr. Stanton—one of the most 
unpopular men in America, and 
the most unrelenting of all be- 
lievers in the justice of inflicting 
“woe upon the vanquished.” In- 
stead also of issuing a generous 
and general amnesty to the South- 
ern people—excepting for form’s 
sake Mr. Jefferson Davis, and a few 
other prominent leaders—as soon 
as it became apparent to the 
Northern people, as it did in less 
than three months, that the South 
accepted their crushing defeat with 
as much bravery as they had sought 
victory in a hundred hard-fought 
fields, he deferred action, and 
only granted pardons to a compara- 
tively small number of prominent 
individuals. Thus by letting “I 
dare not ” wait upon “I would, ” he 
alarmed the congressional majority, 
and gave it warning of what it 
might expect if he were allowed to 
follow his own course. Congress, 
bolder than he was, saw its oppor- 
tunity; and, under the leadership 
of Mr. Wendell Phillips out of 
doors, and of Mr. Thaddeus Stevens 
in the one house, and of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wade and Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner in the other, set about the task 
of diminishing the prerogatives of 
the President, curtailing his power 
of pardon, denying him the right to 
dismiss his incompetent, dishonest, 
or hostile secretaries, or other civil 
or military officers of the Govern- 
ment, without the consent of the 
Senate, and usurping other powers 
which the Constitution had _ vest- 
ed in the Chief Magistrate. The 
only power left him was; to veto 
any acts of Congress which he 
might consider unconstitutional— 
apower that became virtually of 
no value, unless as affording him 
an opportunity of recording in the 
most authoritative manner his own 
fidelity to his oaths; inasmuch as 
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his vetos, however sound and 
logical, were invariably overridden, 
sometimes hastily, and always con- 
temptuously, by the two-thirds 
majority required for the purpose. 
The position into which his want 
of “pluck” at the right moment 
brought Congress, himself, and the 
country, is eloquently set forth in 
a recent letter to the Democracy of 
Maryland, by the Hon. James W. 
Wall of New Jersey :— 


“The Radical oligarchy now con- 
trolling the Rump Congress mean revo- 
lution. They fully intend to absorb 
within themselves, as the Central Di- 
rectory of the Nation, the Executive 
and Judicial powers. They have al- 
ready, with an insolent audacity which 
should have been rebuked at the time, 
attempted to reduce the President to a 
ministerial officer to register Congres- 
sional decrees. President Johnson ap- 
pears at last to have been startled into 
a full consciousness of the insidious 
designs of these unscrupulous fanatics, 
and manifests a determination to obey 
the injunctions of his solemn oath of 
office, ‘to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States.’ These conspirators against 
constitutional liberty mean impeach- 
ment and deposition before impeachment, 
condemnation before trial. They mean 
to seize upon the powers of the Govern- 
ment by violence, to bring the Presi- 
dent before the bar of the Senate, stript 
of the functions of his office by a Con- 
gressional decree. Let him meet them 
at the threshold of their traitorous re- 
volutionary attempt with all the powers 
with which the Constitution of the 
country has invested him; and let the 
true friends of the Constitution and the 
Union rally round him, and be ready to 
sustain him at every hazard in the 
struggle with these mad zealots, who 
seem determined that the country shall 
not have peace or restoration except by 
again passing through the fires of civil 
strife, or by the degrading sacrifice of 
all those constitutional rights and liber- 
ties that the patriotic men hold dearer 
than their lives. The Radical system 
of treating elections as though they 
never had been, if they happen to be 
unfavourable to themselves, as_ illus- 
trated in the case of your own able and 
patriotic Senator, and in that of the 
Representatives from Kentucky, is to 
be pursued throughout in reference to 
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all the elections in the Northern States. 
They seem determined to drive an indig- 
nant and outraged people from the ballot- 
boxes to the cartridge-boxes to redress 
their grievances ; and we are nearly at 
the point now where the outrages of the 
mother country found our patriotic fore- 
fathers when they declared that ‘A 
long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce us under 
an absolute despotism; it is owr right, 
it is owr duty to throw off such govern- 
ment, and provide new guards for our 
future security.’ ” 


Emboldened, apparently, by the 
support afforded by such appeals 
to the Oonservative feeling of the 
country as these, and many others 
as fierce and as eloquent, that have 
for the last few months been cir- 
culated in the Democratic press, 
the President has resolved to be a 
real president once again—to dis- 
miss his ministers when they dis- 
please him, ‘and his generals _ if 
they disobey his orders—leaving 
his enemies to impeach him if they 
will. The question suggests itself 
to every one, Will Congress (the 
rump of a congress) dare to take 
such astep, especially in face of the 
recent changes in public opinion? 
And if it do, may there not be a 
disposition in some of the great 
generals produced by the war to 
cast in their political fortunes with 
those of the President, and in case 
of continued aggression upon his 
office, or any attempt at his depo- 
sition, to march a few battalions to 
the capital, turn out the represent- 
atives and senators, vi et armis, 
lock the doors, and call upon the 
whole people, South as well as 
North, to elect a true instead of a 
“ bogus ” legislature? The President 
has both the letter and the spirit of 
the Constitution on his side in all 
that he has yet done; and if he 
have de laudace, de Vaudace, and 
toujours de Vaudace, he may yet do 
more to save the Union than Gen- 
eral Grant and his legions. 

General Grant, the next candidate 
in the order of importance, was, 
until within the last few weeks, in 
the favourable position of being 


almost equally acceptable to both 
parties. The Democrats suspected 
him to be of their political faith: 
the Republicans believed him to 
be more inclined toward theirs. 
while both knew that the prestige 
of his name was immense, and 
that his popularity was almost up- 
bounded. Nobody knew or knows 
whether he has any political talent, 
or has made politics in any way 
his study; but all knew that he 
was a good soldier, and a successful 
one, and were willing on this ae. 
count to overlook, or consider as of 
slight importance, the fact that he 
was neither ascholar nor a states- 
man. He had, moreover, one es- 
pecial talent—invaluable to a man 
in his position—the talent of know- 
ing how and when to hold his 
tongue; the talent of non-commit- 
tal, worth more than all the graces 
and gifts of scholarship and oratory 
to one who has to fight such a hard 
civic battle as he will have to fight 
if he accepts a nomination for the 
presidency: But though the mo- 
derate men of the Republican party 
might be well content to cast their 
votes for the conqueror of the 
South, it is—unfortunately for his 
chances—a fact that the rank and 
file of the Republicans are not 
moderate men, but the very re- 
verse; and that their leaders have 
already taken alarm at the too 
close political affinity which he 
seems to have established with Mr. 
Johnson. His assumption of the 
post of Secretary at War, rendered 
vacant by the dismissal of Mr. Stan- 
too (under protest, and with the 
full expectation in the mind of 
that vigorous and troublesome per- 
sonage of being reinstated by Con- 
gress) has given great offence to 
the extreme Radicals, who, having 
got the South down, mean to keep 
it down, by bayonet-thrust 07 
negro supremacy, and at any cost; 
and who consider Mr. Stanton a 
model minister, and the bright ex- 
emplar of what a partisan ought to 
be, Mr. Wendell Phillips, the pro- 
phet and lawgiver of the party— 
always in advance of it, but always 
compelling its submission to his 
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supreme decrees, and bringing it 
up-to his mark—has already de- 
nounced General Grant with a fer- 
your of animosity which will make 
many converts. Frederick Douglass, 
the most eloquent of living negroes, 
and almost as effective an orator 
as Mr. Phillips himself, has followed 
suit in behalf of the negro race, 
declaring that neither in John- 
son nor in Grant has that race 
the slightest confidence. Another 
negro, named Gustavus Horton, 
who is declared to have great in- 
fluence with the coloured people 
poth of North and South, lately 
declared to a meeting of negroes 
and mulattoes at Mobile, that Presi- 
dent Johnson was an “ arch-traitor,” 
‘that Grant was a “ military puppet 
in his hands,” and that Johnson and 
Grant “had conspired to rob this 
Revolution (sic) of its legitimate 
fruits, and undo the great work of 
Abraham Lincoln.” He added that 
Grant was not the liberator of the 
negro race—that he had it but- 
chered on every occasion, to spare 
the lives of his German and Irish 
hirelings; and that, despairing of 
obtaining the negro vote for the 
Presidency, he was addressing him- 
self to these ‘‘ mercenaries ” for sup- 
port. He predicted that Grant 
“would soon find that the coloured 
citizens led by faithful and devoted 
friends would raise against him a 
storm which would sweep him and 
his allies from the field quicker than 
did the rebels at Shiloh.” The 
“faithful and devoted friends of the 
negro,” to whom the speaker allud- 
ed, are doubtless the Northern Abo- 
litionists who have charge of the 
Freedmen’s Bureaux in all the 
Southern States; and whose object 
at the approaching election will be 
to disfranchise every white man of 
the South, and take the vote of 
every negro for the Republican 
ticket. It would seem, therefore, 
that Grant, if he accept a nomina- 
tion, which is extremely doubtful, 
will have mainly to rely upon the 
support of the Democratic and 
Conservative party in the North; 
and that only a small and uninflu- 
ential section of the Republicans— 
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if any at all—will record their votes 
in hisfavour. But he has not yet 
declared himself to be a Democrat ; 
or if he be a Democrat, he has 
not proved that he is stancher to 
the Democratic faith than Mr. John- 
son. He is, it is true, the con- 
queror of the South; but those who 
object to treating any of the States 
as conquered and foreign terri- 
tories, require to know from him, 
before they will give him their 
vote, whether he is of opinion that 
the rights of conquest are to be 
exercised for ever, and if not, for 
how long, over the Southern people ? 
This part of the question is excel- 
lently put by Mr. Wall of New 
Jersey, whose letter we have al- 
ready quoted :— 


“Tf the result of the late war was 
conquest, then all the institutions of 
the States may be changed. If it is 
conquest, there is no longer any consti- 
tutional duty to protect the conquered 
portion of the country from invasion or 
insurrection, for the conquest may be 
abandoned at pleasure; and there is 
no longer any duty to hold courts under 
the Constitution, or provide for the 
wants of commerce. Conquest means 
emphatically acquisition by the power 
of force, and it carries with it the right 
to dispose of the conquered territory 
and people at the pleasure of the con- 
quering nation, subject only to the re- 
quisitions of humanity and the rights of 
other nations, if any they may have. 

“‘ Such a doctrine as this must be re- 
sisted at all hazards, for it is revolu- 
tionary, and contemplates the over- 
throw of the Constitution and the 
Union together.” 


Until General Grant declares 
himself satisfactorily to the Demo- 
cratic party on this vital point, he 
cannot calculate on Democratic 
support. What the Republican, or, 
more properly speaking, the Radical, 
party expected that he would do to 
gain their favour is not difficult to 
discover, if such Radical papers as 
the ‘Detroit Press’ and the ‘ New 
York Tribune’ really — the 
opinions of the party. he first 
named, after insisting that General 
Grant should not have consented to 
the removal of the insubordinate 
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General Sheridan, in obedience to 
the commands of the President, 
says :— 

“By implication and intent, the law 
gives General Grant power to resist the 
President in precisely such a case as the 
present, but not indirect terms. It 
places in General Grant’s power the 
privil ge of insubordination, if he chooses 
to accept the responsibility ; but it still 
leaves a refusal to obey in the nature 
of insubordination. It tells the Gene- 
ral, that if a crisis shall arise such that 
you think best to disobey the President, 
the President shall be powerless to punish 
you, unless the Senate thinks you de- 
serve punishment. In short, it furnishes 
an opportunity for the General, without 
imposing upon him a duty. 

“For a bold, ambitious General, trained 
in political as well as military tactics, 
this law furnishes a splendid oppor- 
tunity. Such a man, by refusing to 
obey the President’s recent orders, and 
planting himself upon this law, could 
practically have made himself master of 
the situation, ‘and dictator over recon- 
struction during the recess of Congress ; 
and, in this, sure of the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people, and of the gratitude 
of Congress and the country. Such a 
General could have retained Sheridan 
and Sickles in place, and blocked the 
President’s whole game. Such a man 
General Grant is not.” 


The ‘ New York Tribune,’ by far 
the ablest and most independent 
organ of the Revolutionists, ex- 
pressly says in effect, if not in 
terms, that the party looked to 
General Grant to become the agent 
of a coup @état. 


“We want Grant to be with us, so 
essentially with us, thaf we can lean 
upon his strong right arm. We believe 
his heart is right; but he has himself 
to dread more than any other influence. 
He has been too easy with the President, 
too good-natured, too anxious to please, 
and so has been betrayed into false 
positions, to the detriment of the gene- 
ral welfare. We regret that he has con- 
sented to the removal of General Sickles ; 
Sor there is an important principle in- 
volved in this case, quile as deeply as in 
that of Sheridan. If he has a right to 


object tothe removal of Sheridan, he 
has the right to object to the removal 
of Sickles, and all the other district 





commanders. This is no mere technical 
quarrel about the wording of an order, 
It is a conflict of fundamental principles, 
Congress has imposed upon the General 
of the army the responsibility of seej 
that the reconstruction laws are faith. 
fully executed in the spirit in which 
they are framed. General Grant cannot 
throw off that responsibility upon Mr, 
Johnson. It is not enough for him to 
place himself upon record as an enemy 
of the President’s policy. He hasa 
strict duty to discharge toward the ; 
who have confided to him his high trust, 
It is time for him now to be stern. He 
should know that the President means 
war, and that he cannot escape a sublime 
responsibility.” 


If General Grant were not wiser, 
more prudent, and more sincerely 
attached to the Constitution of the 
United States, which he, as well as 
the President, has solemnly sworn 
to uphold, anew civil war might 
already have been inaugurated. 


The third great name on the list . 


of probable candidates is Mr. Sal- 
mon Portland Chace, by far the 
ablest and most sagacious man in 
the ranks of the Republican party; 
a sound lawyer, a dignified judge, 
a consistent and unmercenary poli- 
tician, and a man who in any 
country in Europe would take rank 
with the highest order of states- 
men. Unlike Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Lincoln, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court is both a scholar 
and a gentleman, and has the 
manners and bearing that are the 
physical reflex of a cultivated mind. 
During his whole political life an 
active and sincere opponent of 
slavery, he never made _ himself 
conspicuous as an opponent of the 
Southern people; and not even 
party necessity—real or seeming— 
has made him take up a_ position 
by word or deed, among the extre- 
mists, who would rather exterml- 
nate the Southern whites, and col- 
onise the South afresh, than suffer 
the Republican party to be placed 
in a minority by the aid of the 
Southern vote. Had it not been 
for the legal impediments which, 
as Ohief Justice, Mr. Chace deli- 
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perately placed in the way of the 
trial of Mr. Jefferson Davis, until 
such time as the violent passions 
excited by the assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln had abated, it is probable 
that the Northern people might 
have been driven, in the frenzy of 
the hour, to the commission of a 
political crime which would have 
left a stain upon their victory and 
their history, and which every true 
American would have regretted, 
now and for ever. Mr. Chase is 
strictly a moderate man, and has 
the further recommendation of be- 
ing highly acceptable to the bank- 
ing and commercial interests of the 
country. It was under his admin- 
istration of financial affairs, when 
the North was struggling not only 
for conquest, but, as it seemed, for 
life, that nearly the whole of the 
gigantic National Debt was con- 
tracted; and he, of all men, is not 
likely to lend his name or his in- 
fluence to the idea of repudiation 
which has suddenly come into 
favour with many members of the 
Republican, and with a still greater 
number of members of the Demo- 
cratic party. According to present 
appearance—which, however, the 
events of a few weeks or months 
may alter—Mr. Chase stands the 
best chance of the Republican 
nomination. 

General Benjamin Franklin But- 
ler—of unenviable notoriety — 
whose name is synonymous over 
the whole South, and a large por- 
tion of the North, with all that is 
hateful and unmanly, was once a 
Democrat, and has gone over to 
the Republicans without receiving 
much appreciation from his new 
associates. His pretensions to the 
presidency are infinitely stronger 
than his chances. The utmost seve- 
rity to the vanquished white South- 
erners, the utmost possible privileges 
to the freed negroes, and the pay- 
ment of a portion of the National 
Debt by fresh issues of greenbacks, 
seem to be, to use a current Ame- 
ricanism, “the main planks in his 
political platform.” Were it pos- 
VOL. CIl,—NO. DOXXY. 








sible that such a man could receive 
the votes of a considerable number 
of his feliow-citizens, it might be 
suggested that his name for Presi- 
dent, and that of James Gordon 
Bennett of the ‘ New York Herald’ 
for Vice-President, should stand 
together on the “ticket.” They 
would make a conspicuous pair, 
and each is worthy of the compan- 
ionship of the other. Mr. Stanton 
would be a more likely aspirant, 
but he has made enemies too many 
and influential to be agreeable to 
the “ wire-pullers.” Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, who has been nominated 
for the*presidency by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, with Frederick Douglas, 
the negro orator, for Vice-Presi- 
dent, is too old and feeble to 
undertake the duties, even should 
they, which is not at all likely, be 
thrust upon him. The idea of a 
negro for President or Vice-Presi- 
dent has some charms for the 
professional philanthropists and 
philosophers of the Puritanic pul- 
pit, as also for some of the strong- 
minded ladies of the lecture-room 
and the conventicle; but is too 
distasteful to the great bulk of the 
American people to be seriously 
entertained by any one concerned 
in the secret manipulations of 
party struggles on either side of 
the political line. Mr. Wendell 
Phillips has great power to draw 
his party after him, whithersoever 
he chooses to lead; but it may 
well be doubted whether his 
power extends to such a length as 
this. Mr. Sumner has not been 
much spoken of, but, next to Mr. 
Chase, would be a very accept- 
able man to the Republicans of all 
classes, more especially to those 
among them who think that the 
President should have the educa- 
tion and the manners of a gentleman. 
Chase for President, and Sumner 
for Vice-President, would be a 
strong ticket, if the large ambition 
of the latter would allow him to 
accept so uninfluential a post as 
the deputy of a President who 
himself would be but the deputy 
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of the Senate, if the recent curtail- 
ment of the presidential powers 
should be perpetuated. 

As the question stands at pre- 
sent, Mr. Johnson’s popularity is 
on the increase, General Grant’s on 
the wane, while Mr. Chase stands 
unmoved in the respect of the 
powerful party to which he be- 
longs. From these facts, bystanders 
might believe that ultimately the 
great fight will be between Juhn- 
son and Chase—the one represent- 
ing State rights, the old Constitu- 
tion, fellowship with the South, 
and a thorough restoration of the 
Union; the other representing the 
Revolution that grew out of the 
war, a new Oonstitution to replace 
the old, the strong hand of mili- 
tary power to coerce dissentients, 
and the consolidation of the States 
into one great nationality. But 
opinions change so rapidly, and 
events march along with them 
with such giant strides in Ame- 
rica, that the pattern of to-day in 
the great political kaleidoscope 
may not be anything like the pat- 
tern of to-morrow. In these con- 
tests, the race is not always to the 
swift, or the battle to the strong, 
or neither Mr. Lincoln nor Mr. John- 
son would ever have reached the 
perilous elevation of the presiden- 
tial chair. To be great and pro- 
minent in political life in that 
seething Republic is to have many 
and powerful enemies; and these 
enemies, at the last moment, may 
deprive the ambitious man of the 
coveted prize which seems to be 
within his clutch, and to the 
attainment of which he may have 
devoted the heart, the hope, and 
perhaps the honesty of his life, 
and substitute for his name at the 
nominating convention that of 
some obscure individual who has 
no enemies, simply because few 
ever heard of him. This has 
happened many a time since 
the days of Andrew Jackson, the 
last of the great Presidents, and 
in all probability will happen 
again if the Americans are in the 
mind to continue the presidential 
office. 


The Impending Crisis in America. 
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But turning from the men who 
are likely to be the champions and 
representatives of the great political 
and social questions that are now 
agitating the minds of the Ameri- 
can people to the consideration of 
those questions themselves, we find 
that the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Democrats and the Re. 
publicans—or, as they may be 
called, Conservatives and Revolu. 
tionists—is no longer clear and well 
defined. The negro vote, the 
high protective tariff, the repudia- 
tion of the debt, and the continued 
subjection of the South to military 
despotism, are the great and para- 
mount subjects that will embitter 
the contest, and that embitter it 
now; and on neither of these can 
any party count upon the hearty 
allegiance of all the members who 
are supposed to belong toit. « @ 

The negro question, and the 
question of the negro vote—related, . 
but not identical—is not by any 
means so simple a subject as it 
seems in the eyes of the ultra-Re- 
publicans and Puritans, who must 
have the negro vote in the South, 
or run the risk of losing power. If 
the Northern Radicals had not 
interfered between the Southern 
whites and the freedmen, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the acute 
politicians of the South would have 
secured the negro vote for the De- 
mocratic party. Foreseeing, and 
being determined to prevent, this 
result, the Radicals established 
agencies over the whole South, 
under the title of Freedmen’s 
Bureaux, the ostensible object being 
the protection of the freedmen 
against the anticipated oppression 
of their former masters; the real 
object being the organisation of 
the negroes into a political party 
for the support of the Radical can- 
didate for the Presidency. Under 
the guidance and protection of 
these “ devoted friends,” as Mr. 
Gustavus Horton calls them, the 
negroes in the ten Southern States, 
and in the border State of Tennes 
see have been enrolled into “loyal 
leagues,” which are described by 
the ‘Louisville Journal’ as secret 
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oath-bound associations, comprising 
at least nineteen-twentieths of the 
male negro population. The regu- 
lations in some, if not most of the 
States, require all the members “to 
keep themselves well armed. The 
oaths sworn by them are terrible. 
These leagues have their lodges, 
and when any work, such as voting, 
is to be done, the leaguers march 
forth from their lodges in mili- 
tary procession, led and controlled 
by their regular military officers.” 
The ‘Louisville Journal’—one of 
the ablest newspapers in America, 
and one that, from first to last, was 
consistently in favour of the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war—goes on 
to remark that, “‘when it is con- 
sidered that the members of these 
atrocious associations constitute, 
even without the aid of white 
Radicals, a clear majority of the 
entire population in at least six of 
the ten Southern States, we may 
form something like an adequate 
idea of the condition of affairs in 
that unhappy country.” To this 
statement it should be added that 
the negroes have got it into their 
heads that the whites of the South 
are never again to be allowed the 
privilege of voting; that the blacks 
are to rule; and that every black 
voter is to have a farm, ‘free, gratis, 
and for nothing,” carved out of the 
estates of the former slave-owners. 
As we write, the news comes to 
us from Savannah in Georgia, that 
a mulatto from Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts, who had been admitted 
to the bar in that city, harangued 
a large meeting of negroes on the 
30th of September, and dwelt 
upon “the necessity of a division 
of the Southern lands among the 
coloured people, informing his 
hearers that Congress would cer- 
tainly at its next session distribute 
the property of the rebels among 
their former slaves, and advised all 
present to select the estates and 
farms that pleased them best.” The 
negroes had come armed with mus- 
kets, and when some white men, 
drawn by curiosity to the gather- 
ing, expressed by hisses and groans 
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their disapprobation of such doc- 
trines, a riot ensued, the civil and 
military powers were called out and 
acted in concert, and, after some 
bloodshed, succeeded in disarming 
this black Jacquerie, capturing the 
orator and dispersing the crowd. 
From this incident—but one out of 
hundreds of a similar character—it 
will be seen that the negroes have 
learned their lessons but too well; 
and, no longer contented with social 
and political equality, they desire to 
establish their superiority, and look 
down upon the ruined whites with 
the same lofty protection as was 
formerly bestowed upon themselves. 
The editor of a Savannah newspaper 
—the ‘Republican’— who has de- 
clared himself in a series of articles 
to be in favour of the “equal rights 
of the blacks, but opposed to their 
domination,” has lately published 
—verbatim et literatim—the fol- 
lowing threatening notice, which 
has been served upon him by one 
of the Black League, after “due 
consideration : ” — 
“SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, 
August 30, 1867. 

“To John EF. Hayes: 

“Union League of America Baker 
Council No. 9 have duly considered the 
baneful effects of your editorials in the 
‘Savannah Republican’ for two years, 
pray, that you discontinue your most 
beautiful epithets and descriptions of 
the colored citizens of Savannah and 
the United States: or one thousand 
members will take such Legal and 
Natural means to stop you as the Law 
and the God of nature have been pleased 
to place within our power. 

Jackson Branp, President. 

“Pau. 8S. Reynoxps, Ass’t.-Sec’y.” 


The Southern white people—in 
sullen indignation at such airs as 
these assumed by the negro popu- 
lation, and remembering that negro 
suffrage is not permitted in many 
of the Northern and Western States 
unless the negro claiming to vote 
can read and write, and pays a 
certain amount of annual taxa- 
tion—may refrain altogether from 
voting at the presidential election, 
and content themselves by meet- 
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ing in State Convention, to protest 
against the legality of the whole 
proceedings, if by means such as 
the black leagues and their ‘“ de- 
voted friends” employ the Repub- 
lican candidate be successful. And 
worse even than this as an element 
of evil in the future politics of 
America, is the war of races that is 
certain to break out sooner or later, 
if the negroes persist in claiming 
supremacy over the whites. No- 
thing can come of the pretension 
but fearful bloodshed. It needs 
no gift of prophecy—no special in- 
sight—to predict that if such a con- 
flict unfortunately becomes general 
throughout the South, the negroes 
will get the worst of it; and that 
the fate of the Red Indians will be 
theirs—banishment from the soil, 
or extermination by fire and sword. 
The prospect is an awful one to 
contemplate; and if, as seems but 
too probable, that ghastly result 
should indeed be the end to which 
the sudden emancipation of the 
negroes is tending, it can never be 
urged with truth or justice that the 
Southern whites provoked the ag- 
gression. They have loyally and 
wisely accepted the fortune of war. 
They appealed to the sword for 
independence, and the'sword de- 
cided against them. The decision 
was unwelcome, but they took it as 
it came, and bore it with sorrowful 
dignity. Had it not been for the 
rabid interference of the Northern 
Radicals between them and their 
former slaves, they would have 
managed to live in peace and amity 
with the freedmen, if not in social 
equality; and established new re- 
lations, mutually beneficial to the 
employers and the employed. But 
this has been prevented for party 
reasons ; and the “ malignant philan- 
thropists,” sowing the wind, will 
doubtless reap the whirlwind—such 
a whirlwind, it is to be feared, as 
once swept over St. Domingo, and 
left behind it a name at which the 
world even now grows pale when 
the story is related. 

The next great question is that of 
the tariff on foreign manufactures. 
It has often been asserted by Eng- 
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lish sympathisers with the great 
cause of the abolition of slavery, 
who were otherwise ignorant of 
the political history of the United 
States, that negro slavery was the 
sole ground of quarrel between 
North and South, and the sole 
cause of the great civil war. But 
long before slavery assumed im- 
portance as a political question, 
the protective tariff imposed by 
Northern influence was so irritat- 
ing to the South, and affirmed by 
its leading statesmen to be so pre- 
judicial to its interests, as to lead 
to constant threats of separation, 
A high protective tariff was passed 
in 1824; a still more stringent 
tariff was passed in 1828. On the 
latter occasion the Legislature of 
the State of Georgia drew up a 
protest against the measure, which 
was introduced into the Senate 
of the United States by the Vice- 
President on the 12th of January 
1829 :— 

“In her sovereign character,” said 
this document, “the State of Georgia 
protests against the act of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, entitled ‘An Act in 
Alteration of the several Acts Imposing 
Duties on Imports,’ as deceptive in its 
title, fraudulent in its pretexts, oppres- 
sive in its exactions, partial and unjust 
in its operation, unconstitutional in its 
well-known objects, ruinous to com- 
merce and agriculture, to secure a 
hateful monopoly to a combination of 
importunate manufacturers. Demand- 
ing the repeal of an Act which has al- 
ready disturbed the Union, and endan- 
gered the public tranquillity, weaken- 
ed the confidence of the whole States in 
the Federal Government, and diminish- 
ed the affection of large masses of the 
people to the Union itself, and the 
abandonment of the degrading system 
which considers the people as incapable 
of wisely directing their own enterprise, 
which sets up the servants of the people 
in Congress as the exclusive judges of 
what pursuits are most advantageous 
and suitable for those by whom they 
were elected, the State of Georgia 
expects that, in perpetual testimony 
thereof, the deliberate and solemn ex- 
pression of her opinion will be carefully 
kept in the archives of the Senate; and 
in justification of her character to the 
present generation and to posterity, 
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unfortunately Congress, disregarding 
the protest, and continuing to pervert 
powers granted for clearly defined and 
well understood purposes, to effectuate 
objects never intended, by the great 

rties by whom the Constitution was 
framed, to be intrusted to the control- 
ling guardianship of the Federal Govern- 
ment, should render necessary measures 
of a more decisive character, for the 
protection of the people of the State, 
and the vindication of the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


This was, as clearly as words 
could make it, a threat to dissolve 
the Union on the question of free 
trade. The State of South Carolina 
followed the example of Georgia; 
and on the 10th of February 1829, 
the Hon. W. Smith presented to the 
Senate a protest against the tariff, for 
eight sufficient reasons :— 


“1, Because the good people of this 
commonwealth believe the powers of 
Congress were delegated to it in 
trust for the accomplishment of certain 
specified objects, which limit and con- 
trol them, and that every exercise of 
them for any other purpose is a viola- 
tion of the constitution as unwarrantable 
as the undisguised assumption of sub- 
stantive powers not granted or expressly 
withheld. 

“9. Because the power to lay duties 
on imports is, and in its very nature can 
be, only the means of effecting the 
object specified in the constitution ; 
since no free government, and least of 
all a government of enumerated powers, 
ean of right impose any tax (any more 
than a penalty) which is not at once 
justified by public necessity, and clearly 
within the scope and promise of the 
social compact; and since the right of 
confining appropriations of the public 
money to such legitimate and constitu- 
tional objects is us essential to the 
liberties of the people, as their unques- 
tionable privilege to be taxed only,by 
their own consent. 

“3. Because they believe that the 
tariff law passed by Congress at its last 
session, and all other acts of which the 
principal object is the protection of 
manufactures, or any other branch of 
domestic industry—if they be con- 
sidered as the exercise of a supposed 
power in Congress to tax at its own 
good-will and pleasure, and to apply the 


money raised to objects not specified in 
the Constitution—is a violation of these 
fundamental principles, a breach of a 
well defined trust, and a perversion of 
the high powers vested in the Federal 
Government for Federal purposes only. 

“4, Because such acts, considered in 
the light of a legalation of commerce, 
are equally liable to objection; since, 
although the power to regulate com- 
merce may, like other powers, be 
exercised so as to protect domestic 
manufactures, yet it is clearly distin- 
guished from a power to do so e 
nomine, both in the nature of the thing, 
and in the common acceptation of the 
terms; and because the confounding of 
them would lead to the most extrava- 
gant results, since the encouragement 
of domestic industry implies an absolute 
control over all the interests, resources, 
and pursuits of a people, and is inconsis- 
tent with the idea of any other than 
a simple consolidated government. 

“5, Because, from contemporaneous 
expositions of the Constitution in the 
numbers of the ‘Federalist’ (which is 
cited only because the Supreme Court 
has recognised its authority), it is clear 
that to regulate commerce was con- 
sidered by the convention as only 
incidentally connected with the en- 
couragement of agriculture and manu- 
factures ; and because the laying imposts 
and duties on imports is not understood 
to justify, in any case, a prohibition of 
foreign commodities, except as a means 
of extending commerce by coercing 
foreign nations to a fair reciprocity in 
their intercourse with us or for some 
other bona fide commercial purpose. 

“6, Because, whilst the power to 
protect manufactures is nowhere ex- 
pressly granted to Congress, nor can be 
considered as necessary and proper to 
carry into effect any specified power, it 
seems to be expressly reserved to the 
States by the tenth section of the first 
article of the Constitution. 

“7, Because, even admitting Congress 
have a constitutional right to protect 
manufactures by the imposition of 
duties, or by regulations of commerce 
designed principally for that purpose, 
yet a tariff, the operation of which is 
grossly unequal and oppressive, is such 
an abuse of power as is incompatible 
with the principles of a free govern- 
ment, and the great end of civil society, 
and equality of rights and protection. ~ 

“8, Finally, because South Carolina, 
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from her climate, situation, and peculiar 
institutions, is, and must ever continue 
to be, wholly dependent upon agricul- 
ture and commerce, not only for her 
prosperity, but for her very existence as 
a State; because the valuable products 
of her soil, the blessings by which 
Divine Providence seems to have de- 
signed to compensate for the disadvan- 
tages under which she suffers in other 
respects, are among the very few that 
can be cultivated by slave labour; and 
if, by the loss of her foreign commerce, 
those products should be confined to an 
inadequate market, the fate of this 
fertile state would be poverty and deso- 
lation; her citizens in despair would 
ethigrate to more fortunate regions, and 
the whole peace of her civil polity be 
impaired and deranged, if not dissolved 
entirely. 

“Deeply impressed with these con- 
siderations, the representatives of the 
good people of this commonwealth, 
anxiously desiring to live in peace with 
their fellow-citizens, and to do all that 
in them lies to preserve and perpetuate 
the union of the States, and the liberties 
of which it is the surest pledge, but 
feeling it to be their bounden duty to 
expose and resist all encroachments up- 
on the true spirit of the Constitution, 
lest an apparent acquiescence in the 
system of protecting duties should be 
drawn into precedent, do, in the name 
of the commonwealth of South Carolina, 
claim to enter upon the journals of the 
Senate their protest against it, as uncon- 
stitutional, oppressive, and unjust.” 


The opposition was not confined 
to Georgia and South Carolina, but 
extended all over the South, and 
created an agitation which pre- 
vailed for several years. In his 
message to Congress in 1832, Gen- 
eral Jackson recommended a modi- 
fication of the offensive measure, 
and the abolition of duties on nu- 
merous articles of necessity and 
comfort not manufactured in Ame- 
rica. The recommendation was 
opposed by Mr. Clay, the strong 
advocate of what he called “The 
American System,” by adherence 
to which America would in due 
time, he thought, be enabled to 
@roduce everything she required, 
to the entire exclusion of foreign 


trade. General Samuel Smith, of 
Maryland, strongly opposed Mr, 
Clay and the so-called American 
System, which, if it could have 
been carried out, would have been 
as irrational and narrow-minded ag 
the policy of the Chinese and Ja- 
panese, who excluded themselves 
from the rest of the world for ages, 
acting in this respect about as 
wisely as rabbits in a burrow, or 
ostriches with their heads in 9 
hole. 


“We have,” he said, “arrived at a 
crisis. Yes, Mr. President, a crisismore 
appalling than a day of battle. I ad- 
jure the Committee on Manufactures to 
pause—to reflect on the dissatisfaction 
of the South. South Carolina has ex- 
pressed herself strongly against the 
tariff of 1828—stronger than the other 
States are willing to speak. But, Sir, 
the whole South feel deeply the oppres- 
sion of this tariff. In this respect there 
is no difference of opinion. The South, 
the whole Southern States, all consider 
it as oppressive. They have not yet 
spoken; but when they do speak, it 
will be in a voice that will not implore, 
but will demand redress, 

“T am, Mr. President, one of the few 
survivors of those who fought in the 
War of the Revolution. We then 
thought we fought for liberty, for equal 
rights. We fought against taxation, 
the proceeds of which were for the 
benefit of others. Where is the differ- 
ence if the people are to be taxed by 
the manufacturers, or by any others? 
I say manufacturers; and why do I say 
so? When the Senate met there was a 
strong disposition with all parties to 
ameliorate the tariff of 1828; but now 
I see a change, which makes me almost 
despair of anything effectual being ac- 
complished. Even the small conces- 
sions made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Clay) have been reprobated 
by the lobby members, the agents of 
the manufacturers, I am told they 
have put their fiat on any change what- 
ever, and hence, as a consequence, the 
change in the course and language of 
gentlemen that precludes all hope. 
Those interested may hang on the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures like an incu- 
bus. I say to that Committee, depend 
upon your own good judgment, discard 


sectional interests, and study only the 
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common weal. Act with these views, 
and thus retain the affections of the 


South.” 


We make these extracts, not only 
to show that the question of Free 
Trade is not a new one in America, 
and that it once endangered the 
stability of the Union, but to nar- 
rate by what means it came to pass 
that the Southern people were in- 
duced to support a still higher 
tariff than that which so much 
aggrieved them. The northern 
manufacturers, growing fat and 
rich by charging the whole people, 
North and South, almost as much 
for their inferior goods as English 
or French goods of superior quality, 
plus the duty, could have been im- 
ported for, took up the slavery 
question, and so managed it as to 
give the South new cause of alarm, 
and precipitate an attempt at se- 
paration. It was ultimately ar- 
ranged, however, by the ‘ wire- 
pullers” of the two hostile sec- 
tions, and with the intention of 
preserving the Union, that if the 
Northern politicians would let the 
question of slavery alone, and sup- 
port the Fugitive Slave Law, the 
Southern politicians would waive 
their objections to the high tariff. 
The bargain was an immoral one 
on both sides, and it ultimately 
became out of the power’of the 
Northern manufacturers to keep 
their plighted faith. The anti- 
slavery tide—increased, it must be 
admitted, by English aid—ran too 
strong; and the South speedily 
found, to use a common vulgarism, 
that it had been “sold,” and that 
the Northern party had got its 
votes for the tariff without being 
able to render the stipulated equiv- 
alent. The result of the Civil War, 
however, has simplified this great 
question, and Free Trade, for the 
firs; time in American history, 
stands on its own merits, the whole 
South being as much in its favour 
as ever, and having no possible in- 
ducement to sell its convictions. 
In the first anti-tariff agitation, 
when Georgia and South Carolina 





placed themselves in the front of 
the movement, the great West was 
a wilderness. The prairies were 
the abode of the wild Indians and 
the buffaloes. Chicago was a name 
unheard—~a log-hut, perhaps, in- 
habited by some solitary vedette of 
civilisation. Milwaukie had not 
seen the face of a white man; and 
what is now the prolific granary 
that can feed not alone America, 
but all Europe, out of its overflow- 
ing resources, produced nothing but 
wild grass and flowers for the con- 
sumption of the fere natura—for 
the birds and the bees, and the 
teeming life of a prolific soil un- 
inhabited by man. The steady 
growth of the agricultural West has 
added to the agricultural South 
another party clamorous for Free 
Trade, and that desires, as a matter 
of the strictest right, to exchange 
its breadstuffs for European manu- 
factures, without paying toll or trib- 
ute to the sharp Yankee manufac- 
turers of New England, or the equal- 
ly sharp practitioners of Pennsylva- 
nia—the two great homes and hot- 
beds of protectionism. The Western 
farmer knows that he could buy a 
comfortable coat of good broadcloth 
for the London price — say three 
pounds or three pounds ten — if 
there were Free Trade between 
England and the United States; and 
sees no reason why he should pay 
about eight pounds for a similar, 
and sometimes for a very inferior 
article, to the shoddy manufacturers 
of the Eastern States, without in 
reality contributing anything to the 
necessities of the national exchequer 
by the extra outlay. The South has 
not only this powerful ally in the 
cause of Free Trade in the immense 
agricultural regions of the West, 
but finds allies even in the North, 
among men who have studied the 
science of commerce, and have come, 
though originally protectionists, to 
the conclusion of Sir Robert Peel, 
when wrought upon by the “ un- 
adorned eloquence” of Richard 
Cobden—that Free Trade is as ne- 
cessary to the happiness and pro- 
gress of the whole human race as 
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free speech, free printing, free insti- 
tutions and free intercourse. The 
West sees in Europe, and especially 
in England, the best customer for 
its agricultural wealth; and even if 
the South should continue to be 
held in subjection by military 
despotism, and disabled from lend- 
ing its political support to a rev- 
enue tariff, as opposed to a protec- 
tive one, the West will be strong 
enough, single-handed, at the ap- 
proaching election, to bring the Free 
Trade question into the foreground, 
and help to decide the contest upon 
that, as one of many issues almost 
equally important. 

The question of the debt—which, 
in the height of the war-fever, and 
amid the profuse and reckless 
expenditure of the Government, 
suddenly converting paupers into 
millionaires, and making thousands 
of influential but dishonest and cor- 
rupt persons rich at the public ex- 
pense, was treated as a matter of 
no importance, and as at worst a 
mere flea-bite upon the rhinoceros- 
hide of the great and weazalthy 
American Republic—has_ within 
the last few months assumed a 
very irritating and ominous charac- 
ter. The Democratic politicians who 
four years ago asserted that repudia- 
tion of the debt would be the most 
popular plank in the party platform 
of 1868, were either laughed at as 
idle dreamers, or denounced as 
treasonable ‘copperheads ;” but 
their jocular prediction has become 
seriously true; and the partial re- 
pudiation of the debt is a question 
that is earnestly debated in every 
part of the country, with the sole 
exception of the unhappy South, 
that sees before it, in the negro 
question, a more engrossing ob- 
ject of solicitude. The taxation 
necessary to pay the interest upon 
the debt is found to be no such 
“ flea-bite ” as was anticipated, but, 
on the contrary, a hundred leech- 
power, to suck the blood of every- 
body engaged in trade or agricul- 
‘ture. Few Americans, and none 
of any political note or importance, 





have openly advocated the repndia. 
tion of the debt. The time is not 
ripe for that as yet, and possibly 
the time may never come for such 
a scandal to be perpetrated; but 
men of all parties and in very in- 
fluential positions are strenuously 
endeavouring to cultivate public 
opinion to the extent of approving 
the liquidation of the five-twenty 
bonds by the issue of 500,000,000 
of paper dollars, and thus escaping 
the annual payment of interest on 
that very large sum—no less than 
£100,000,000 sterling, if gold were 
at par with greenbacks. Many of 
the individual States which con. 
tracted debts in Europe prior to 
the Civil War, and, until that event, 
paid the interest in gold, thought 
it just—though their creditors did 
not think so—to pay the interest 
in greenbacks, The new proposal 
as to the five-twenties savours of the 
same immorality. The interest on 
these bonds was stipulated to be 
paid in gold; but as no stipulation 
was made as to the mode, but only 
as to the time at which the United 
States might redeem them, it is held 
that when the five years expire— 
as they will very shortly —the 
Federal Government has the option 
of redeeming them at that date, if 
it pleases. So far so good, if they 
were redeemed in gold. But the 
proposal is to redeem them in legal 
tender, or in greenbacks—a pro- 
posal which, if carried out by the 
creation of such a large amount of 
paper-money, would render the 
dollar the representative in Europe 
of little more than a shilling, and 
possibly of less. Mr. Pendleton of 
Ohio, a leading Democratic poli- 
tician, fathers the view, that the 
Federal Government has a perfect 
right to adopt this course, and 
urges it as a means of giving 4 
great relief to the taxpayers of 
America, which it doubtless would 
be in one sense, though possibly 
not in another. General B. F. 
Butler, who is of the Badical 
party, joins the Democratic Mr. 
Pendleton, on this question; and 
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a greater man, and more influential 
politician than either of them—no 
jess a person than the redoubtable 
Thaddeus Stevens, the Robes- 
pierre or the Danton of the Ameri- 
can Revolution—stands before the 
world as the original author of the 
project, though we are not aware 
that he has recently given utter- 
ance to his opinions on the subject. 
What he thinks, or thought, may be 
learned from the following discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives 
in June 1864, while the war was still 
raging. In reply to Mr. Spalding of 
Ohio, who asked Mr. Stevens—then, 
as now, the acknowledged leader 
both of the House and his party— 
whether in his judgment the prin- 
cipal of the 500,000,000 dollars of 
five-twenty bonds was payable in 
gold, Mr. Stevens said— 


“Tt is just as clear as anything is 
clear that the interest is payable in 
gold, but the principal in lawful money. 

“Mr. Spalding.—I ask the gentle- 
man if he knows whether this is the 
opinion of the head of the Treasury 
Department? 

“Mr, Stevens.—Well, sir, I have not 
consulted him. J know that a great 
many legal gentlemen of distinction agree 
with me in the opinion I express. I sup- 
pose I should bow to the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the sub- 
ject if I had it, and it was right, but I 
have not. 

“Mr, Pruyn.—I would like, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Spalding) whether he has any 
information that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has decided that the principal 
of the five-twenty bonds was payable 
in gold? 

“Mr. Spalding.—If I may be _per- 
mitted to reply to the gentleman from 
New York, I will say that I have this 
morning learned from the Secretary of 
the Treasury that, in his opinion, the 
principal of the five-twenty bonds is 
payable in gold. 

“Mr. Stevens.—Then, sir, his opin- 
ion is entirely different from the law. 
These bonds are made payable in money 
by the express terms of the law, and if 
legal tender notes are money, then they 
are payable in that. But, sir, if both 
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principal and interest are payable in 
gold, then the difficulties in which the 
Government is becoming involved are 
all the more aggravated. 

“Mr. Wilson.—Was not the state- 
ment made just now by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania based upon the pay- 
ment of these five-twenties in gold? 

“Mr. Stevens.—Upon the payment of 
the interest in gold, There is no doubt 
that the interest is payable in gold. 

“Mr. Wilson.—I speak of the princi- 
pal. I understood the gentleman to say 
that there were now about eight hun- 
dred million dollars of the public debt 
payable in gold. 

“Mr. Stevens.—No, sir; the interest 
is payable in gold. J say that no man 
who is a lawyer—and I could not say 
the Secretary of the Treasury is not a 
lawyer—who will carefully read the law 
can positively come to any other conclu- 
sion than that the principal of these five- 
twenty bonds is payable in currency. 
The law says expressly that the inter- 
est is payable in coin, and that the 
principal is payable in money. The 
difference in the terms employed is as 
distinct and definite as if it had been, 
in so many words, that one is payable 
in coin and the other in paper cur- 
rency.” 


The Western States, that did 
most of the fighting during the 
war, are represented, in all the 
papers that reach Europe, as great- 
ly excited on this question, and as 
strongly in favour of the payment 
of the five-twenties in the mode in- 
dicated. The press of the Southern 
States very generally supports the 
proposal; none the less willingly, 
perhaps, because they see in it a 
partial adoption by the North of 
the principle of repudiation which 
was forced upon the Southern 
people at the point of the sword, 
and that they have a malicious 
pleasure in seeing the “engineer 
hoist with his own petard.” 

Reconstruction under military 
control; the burden of the debt; 
the enormous and universally pre- 
valent corruption; the troublesome 
and hostile attitude assumed by 
the ignorant blacks under Radical 
guidance; the discontent of all 
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persons engaged in trade; the pres- 
sure of the high tariff; the rotten- 
ness of the National Bank system 
introduced under Mr. Chase’s ad- 
ministration of the finances; and, 
lastly, the possibility of Mr. John- 
son’s impeachment by Congress, 
and the equal possibility of his re- 
sistance, by force of arms, to any 
attempt at his deposition, pendente 
lite;—all these together form a 
combination more ominous of civil 
strife than anything that occurred 
within the few months that pre- 
ceded the election of a successor to 
Mr. Buchanan in 1860. We have 
briefly indicated the dangers ahead, 
but incline to believe that the 
negro danger is the greatest of all. 
Hitherto the Irish were to a large 
extent enabled to hold the balance 
of power between rival parties, but 
the balance has been shitted into 
the hands of the blacks. Should 
the Republican ticket for President 
and Vice-President be electd by a 
small majority, and mainly by the 
aid of the black vote of the South, 
it is impossible not to foresee that 
the legality of the election will be 
disputed, At a local election in 
Louisiana the other day, it was dis- 
covered that the number of black 
voters registered on the electoral 
lists was greater than that of the 
whole black population of men, 
women and children; that black 
men registered themselves under 
different names at different times ; 
and that when the day of polling 
came, they did not remember the 
names they had assunmed—or any 
other than their Christian names of 
Cesar, Pompey, or Sambo, as the 
case might be. And this stupid as 
well as dishonest tampering with the 
sacred right conferred upon them 
—by bayonet thrust—by their 
Northern allies, is represented as 
general in the ten Southern States, 
and as not unknown even in Ten- 
nessee. Hitherto, the presidential 
elections in America have been con- 
ducted with fairness, and, on the 
Whole, with good temper and pro- 
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priety ; but ifarmed negroes are to 
take possession of the polls in the 
South, and the Southern whites are 
either to be illegally or violently 
prevented from exercising the pri- 
vilege which cannot be constitution- 
ally denied them, the chancesof g 
renewed civil war—or perhaps of a 
war of races—are only too immi- 
nent. A great and signal triumph 
of the Conservative party—so great 
and signal as to compel the Radi- 
cals to admit their defeat as unre- 
servedly asthe South has done—is 
a possibility that is daily growing 
stronger. The triumph of the 
Radicals presages war, that of the 
Conservatives means peace and 
conciliation, and a return either to 
the old Ovonstitution or its replace- 
ment by a better. 

“The indissoluble link of union be- 
tween the people of the several States 
in this Confederation,” said John Quin- 
cy Adams, President, and son of a Pre- 
sident, “ exists, after all, not in the right, 
but in the heart. If the day should 
ever come—may Heaven avert it!— 
when the affections of the people in 
these States shall be alienated from 
each other, when the fraternal feeling 
shall give way to cold indifference, or 
collisions of interest shall foster into 
hatred, the bonds of political associa- 
tion will not long hold together parties 
no longer attracted by the magnetism 
of conciliated interests and friendly sym- 
pathies; and far better will it be for the 
people of the disunited States to part in 
friendship from each other, than to be 
held together by constraint. Then will 
be the time for reverting to the prece- 
dents which occurred at the formation 
and adoption of the Constitution, to 
form again a more perfect union by dis- 
solving that which could no longer bind, 
and to leave the separate part to be 
united by the law of political gravitation 
to the centre.” 


Happy would it have been for 
all America if the North had been 
of this opinion in 1861. Happy 
will it be for them now if such 
sentiments shall animate the major- 
ity, on whichever side it sh 
declare itself. 








